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ART. 1.—THE TERRITORIAL STATUS OF THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH, 


POLITICO-HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


Tue Aceuistrions rrom Mexico, rncLupiInGc THE ARIZONA PURCHASE, IN THE 
Lient or tue Witmor Proviso or 1846-'47—rue Compromises or 1850— 
tHe Kansas-Nepraska Act, or Doveras Compromise or 1854, anp THE 
Kansas Britt, orn Eneiiso Compromise or 1858. 


On the fourth day of March, 1845, James K. Polk, in the 
manner already stated, succeeded to the chief magistracy. 
He found at his accession to power, as we have seen, through 
the wisdom and policy of his predecessor, a people prosperous 
and happy, having been redeemed from bankruptcy and re- 
stored to their industrial pursuits. He found a country at 
peace with itself and with all the world, the Florida war hav- 
ing been terminated, and the Indians removed from the States, 
and interposed as a barrier between our frontiers and the 
wild, predatory and hostile tribes of the West; the disturbing 
issues of the sections having been adjusted by the annexation 
of Texas, restoring co-equality of political power and co- 
equality of territorial extension between the North and the 
South, thereby engendering their equilibrium in the Union ; 
and all the questions that tor so long had disturbed our rela- 
tions with foreign nations having been either finally settled or 
arranged on a basis at once just and satisfactory. He found 
a government sound and vigorous in every department, the 
public credit having been re-established, the public treasury 
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having been relieved from debt and depression, the public 
revenues having been withdrawn from dishonest agents and 
placed, both as regards collection and disbursement, in hands 
so safe that not one dollar had been lost for four years; the 
army having been re-organized, with Seott as its chief, and 
with Worth, Wool, and Taylor, promoted, and Gaines, con- 
stituted his principal assistants ; the navy having been refitted 
and remanned, and holding squadrons in every sea; and every 
other portion and function of the service having been super- 
vised and directed with equal and wonderful care, economy, 
and energy. He found a Union no more troubled and divided 
by jealous sentiments and jarring ideas, and rounded off 
geographically, for all wise purposes, in respect to empire— 
the northeast boundary having been negotiated, the northern 
boundary having been fixed, the northwest boundary having 
been reduced to a positive basis of settlement, on which it was 
finally determined, and the southern boundary having been 
extended to the limits of Texas, and to be arranged after the 
manner that will be presently shown. He found the total 
expenditures averaging only twenty-two millions a year, all 
depredations and all extravagances having been sedulously 
ferreted out and lopped off. And he found, withal, the Demo- 
cratic party reinstated in the national councils and in control 
of affairs, having been fully retrieved from the terrible disaster 
and almost hopeless overthrow into which they had been 
plunged in 1849, through the fatal administration of Mr. Van 
Buren. Indeed, it is not hazarding too much to assert that, if 
Mr. Tyler had continued in power six months longer, not an 
open question would have been left to his successor, and Mr. 
Polk would have found himself literally an administrator with- 
out assets. As it was, nothing remained to him as a states- 
man, save to maintain the general status of things as he found 
them, and to execute the programme of Mr. Tyler’s policy, 
handed to him through the State Department, in regard to the 
northwest boundary affecting Great Britain, and the southern 
or T'exas boundary affecting Mexico. Never, in modern 
times, did any man possess so fair an opportunity of winning 
the enviable fame that attended Augustus Cesar as the 
‘* Consolidator of the empire and the perpetuator of peace.” 
Never, since the passage of the Missouri Compromise dis- 
rupted the harmony of the ‘country, did any man stand sur- 
rounded with so many fortuitous circumstances empowering 
him to secure permanently the safety of the South in the 
Union, and the Union in safety, on the just basis of the Con- 
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stitution. But, alike unhappily for his fame in history, for 
the security of the South, and for the perpetuation of the 
Union, on the basis of the Constitution, he did not recognize 
the noble and illustrious part fortune sought to assign him. 
Through his political strategy, the Democratic party have to 
lament being again dislocated and overwhelmed with defeat 
in 1848; through his statecraft the South, so long as a 
Southern heart beats in a Southern bosom, will have to mourn 
the destruction of their co-equality of power and extent in the 
Union ; and through his policy of war with Mexico and vast 
acquisitions of territory, nonslaveholding by the local law, 
though the Union may continue, yet the brightness of the 
glory of the Constitution, obscured by the veil of compromise, 
no more shines in the land, or vivifies the government. Instead 
of following in the great line which had been marked out for 
him, he preferred rather the part of making war upon the 
State-rights republicans whom he found in office, to court the 
Bentonites, and to undo the Texas policy of President Tyler. 
He first recklessly endeavored to recall the messenger dis- 
patched to 'exas with the measure of annexation, and in 
which, fortunately for its perfect fulfilment, he failed simply 
because steam had then in the telegraph no outstripping racer. 
He next vainly strove to unsettle the northwest boundary ne- 
gotiation, by assuming before the world the right to. fifty-four 
degrees and forty minutes of latitude, and threatening the 
direful consequences of war with Great Britain, but which 
assumption and threat he was compelled by the facts of the 
case and the voice of justice to recall; and he then, as if to 
snatch design from the grasp of failure, ordered the army no 
longer to hold our southern line against Mexico, but to cross 
that line and take possession of the t territory in dispute and in 
process of negotiation with that government, thus actually 
involving the nation in an expensive war, without a previous 
declaration by Congress, as the Constitution required, and 
which terminated in those indemnifying acquisitions that 
finally achieved for him the overthrow of the grand policy of 
Mr. Tyler, the re-destruction of the equilibrium of the see- 
tions, and the re-opening of the slavery agitation with its 
Pandora list of evils, never again to cease their malign in- 
fluences until the Union shall be dissolved, or the Republic is 
quenched in anarchy, invoking peace through the bloody axe 
and iron rule of the imperial dictator. 

Let us, with more precision, trace this matter in its histori- 
cal, political, and philosophical bearings. 
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During the progress of the movement for the annexation of 
Texas, there was serious danger of the complication of the 
whole question through the re-invasion of that country by 
Mexico. She had not only indulged in open threats of recon- 
quest, but had actually collected an army at Metamora, and 
along the southern bank of the Rio Grande, Besides assert- 
ing, that Texas proper was a part of Mexico, in defiant rebel- 
lion against the parent government, she claimed, not without 
show of right, that certain of the states of Mexico extended 
across the Rio Grande to the river Nueces, whereas, Texas 
had put forth pretensions to the line of the Rio Grande, and 
was seeking to hold and transfer that line to the United States. 
She had previously stayed her hand, because she feared the in- 
terposition of those governments which had recognized the 
independence of Texas ; but now she saw, that Great Britain, 
at least, wished to prevent annexation to the United States, 
and was not adverse to military movements on her part, to 
prevent further dismemberment, if not to achieve reconquest. 
The question of boundary, involving the region between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande, was, therefore, made the imme- 
diate cause of dispute with Texas, and the excuse for her 
threatening armaments on the Rio Grande. These embar- 
rassments were readily apprehended by President Tyler, and 
as easily resolved. He perceived in the first place, that the 
success of annexation depended upon the prevention of hostil- 
ities between Mexico and Texas; and, in the second place, 
that if annexation was realized peacefully, the very fact of 
the dispute as to the true boundaries of Texas, would, in all 
probability, enable the United States to secure from Mexico, 
through negotiation and for a consideration, not only that 
line which should prove satisfactory to Texas, but also a line 
embracing ahe port and bay of San Francisco, necessary to 
our commercial interests on the Pacific, associated with our 
possessions there, then held within the limits of Oregon terri- 
tory, now divided into Washington and Oregon, and which 
were destitute of a safe and commodious harbor, though tra- 
versed by the Columbia river and its tributaries. In regard 
to the first, if war actually broke out between Mexico and 
Texas, it was evident annexation could not be accepted by the 
United States, without their becoming a party to the war, and 
thus voluntarily to interpose their power, would be revolting 
to the moral sense of the world, and probably provoke the 
armed intervention of Great Britain, if not of France, on the 
side of Mexico, leading to a general, expensive, terrible, and 
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disastrous conflict between the nations. As regards the second, 
it was desirable the United States should satisfy Texas as to the 
line of the Rio Grande, that river being the largest and longest 
emptying into the Gulf of Mexico, and consequently, consti- 
tuting the best defined boundary possible to select ; but it was 
equally not desirable, in view of the grand objects of the co- 
equality of the sections, and the equilibrium of the Union, to ob- 
tain from Mexico beyond the line of the Rio Grande, anything 
more than a line branching off from the head waters of: the 
Rio Grande, and extending to the Pacific, on, or above the 
line of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes, so as to take in 
the port and bay of San Francisco. Hostilities imperilled 
everything, but with peaceful annexation, negotiation would, 
doubtless, win from Mexico everything agreeable to Texas, to 
our interests on the Pacific, and to the purposes of the govern- 
ment; and the application of the Missouri line to the whole 
region thus acquired, would satisfy the country, North and 
South, end the slavery agitation, and terminate mere sectional 
controversy forever. Never was a subject more minutely, 
broadly, and thoroughly comprehended, and never were meas- 
ures adopted, more nicely adjusted to the requirements of the 
occasion, than was this subject, and the measures applied by 
President Tyler. Under these circumstances, he determined 
to overawe Mexico from the commission of any overt act, mili- 
tating against the peace of Texas, as well as from taking pos- 
session of the territory in dispute, lying between the two 
rivers, if possible. Among other things, he ordered General 
Scott to post a division of the army along the Red river, op- 
posite the northern boundary of Texas; created Zachary 
Taylor a brigadier-general, having carefully examined his 
antecedents, and placed him in command of these forees—the 
same with whom the battles of Palo-Alto and Resaca-de-la- 
Palma were afterward fought ; and then obtaining an under- 
standing with Texas, instructed General Taylor to hold position 
on the north bank of the Red river, so long as the Mexican 
general held to the south bank of the Rio Grande; but if the 
Mexican columns crossed the Rio Grande, or should Texas be 
annexed, to move down upon the north bank of the Nueces, 
and hold the line of that river, so as to prevent the invasion 
of Texas, thereby suspending actual hostilities, and leaving 
room to the government at Washington, to open negotiations 
with Mexico. ‘There can be little or no doubt, that, if this 
programme of proceeding, laid down by President Tyler, had 
been strictly adhered to by his successor—or if the measure 
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of annexation had been accomplished under the treaty he 
submitted to the Senate—or if the resolutions of annexation 
had been passed in time for him to have controlled the con- 
sequences—war with Mexico would have been averted, and’ the 
question of boundary adjusted in view of the whole policy 
indicated, through negotiation, and for a proper consideration. 
As it was, during his administration, Mexico resorted to no 
overt act of hostility toward Texas, nor did her forces attempt 
to cross the Rio Grande. But it was not left to President 
Tyler to control the consequences of annexation. The treaty 
was rejected, and the resolutions were not passed until within 
three days of the close of his term of service; and his successor, 
President Polk, after failing to recall the messenger already 
dispatched to Texas, bearing to that government the fact of 
annexation, so far as the United States were concerned ; and, 
after being driven from his stilted claim and threat in reference 
to the northwest boundary; and after destroying his general 
popularity through his favoritism to the Bentonites, losing, 
with the North, all chances of re-election through their treachery 
who were never true to any save themselves, he ordered Gen- 
eral Taylor, now that Texas had been peacefully annexed, and 
was to be considered by foreign nations as a part of the United 
States, to cross the Nueces, and hold position in that very 
region claimed by Mexico, from first to last, on strong grounds 
of right, as a portion of her sovereign domain, from which she 
had never parted, and forming parts and parcels of several of 
her integral states; and thus, inevitably, if any national re- 
spect and courage abided with Mexico, fo bring on war with- 
out the previous sanction of Congress, required by the Con- 
stitulion, through the policy of preferring war to negotiation, 
of desiring a powerful alterative to popular sentiment run- 
ning counter to the administration, and of seeking his own 
redemption, without further consideration, through brilliant 
campaigns and successful battles against an inferior foe. 
Mexico declared, at once, that her soil was invaded, and the 
bloody conflicts of Palo-Alto and Resaca-de-la-Palma imme- 
diately followed. 

The conquest of Mexico forms a magnificent episode, it is 
true, in our national annals. The skill and humanity with 
which it was conducted are pleasing for the historian to con- 
template. Its influences in elevating our standard abroad 
may not be questioned for their value. From the first battle 
to the last, on both lines of operation, it demonstrated the 
reacy aptitude of our citizens for war. It was borne by the 
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country, to the astonishment of despotic establishments, with- 
out causing a ripple to the even surface of our industrial pur- 
suits. It lifted General Taylor in the arms of victory to the 
chair of the chief magistracy, and covered General Scott with 
imperishable laurels. But it did not serve to restore the pop- 
ularity of President Polk, nor to gratify his supreme ambition 
for an eight years’ term, nor to maintain the integrity of the 
Democratic party ; and it terminated in the treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo, through which was obtained, for the sum of 
twenty miilions of dollars, not only the disputed territory be- 
tween the Nueces and the Rio Grande, but also the whole region 
embraced in the Mexican departments of Upper California and 
New-Mexico—and to which may be added as legitimate fruit, 
the Mescilla Valley purchase, procured afterward, for a few 
millions more, by President Pieree—without providing, in any 
manner, as might have been readily done, against the re-open- 
ing of the slavery agitation which he must have foreseen, 
though indifferent to its consequences; thus not only break- 
ing over the boundary line contemplated by President Tyler, 
and breaking down the co-equality of the sections and the equi- 
librium of the Union wrought by that statesman through the 
annexation of Texas, but leaving the whole to be finally ¢ grasp- 
ed by the North, wnder Mexican institutions that the treaty 
alone distinctly recognized, without regard to the Missouri 
Compromise line, he himself sanctioning the principle of the 
Wilmot Proviso attached to the Oregon bill. 

It will be remembered that, at the time of the movement 
for the annexation of Texas, the Union stood composed of 
twenty-six States, equally divided between the North and the 
South, and that the admission of Florida and lowa increased 
this number to twenty-eight, still equally divided between the 
sections and balanced in the Senate, but leaving the North 
with a considerable majority in the House of Representatives. 
It will be also remembered that, under tho application of the 
Missouri Compromise Line, together with the admission of 
Florida, and the removal of the half-civilized Indians from the 
States wherein they had been resident, into the country west 
of Arkansas, all the territory subject to negro-slave institu- 
tions had been fully exhausted, but leaving an immense region 
still to be formed into non-slaveholding States, to counterbal- 
ance which, Texas and her domain had become necessary. 
Texas being now admitted as a slaveholding State, Wiscon- 
sin was hurried in as a non-slaveholding State, making 
thirty States in all, equally divided between the sections and 
in the Senate, and with a margin on both sides for further tn- 
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crease. Thus stood the Union at the time of the Mexican ac- 
quisitions, which caused the initiation of that series of meas- 
ures of which we have now to treat, whose successive enact- 
ments, beginning with the ‘* Wilmot Proviso” and ending with 
the ‘‘ English Compromise,”’ have not only again re-established 
the controlling predominance of the North, while leaving the 
South in a hopeless minority, destitute of further means of ex- 
tension, but have desecrated the Constitution and imperilled 
its maintenance in the government. Already, the admission 
of California, Oregon, and Minnesota, have given to the Northa 
majority of three States in the Union, and of six Senators and 
sixty Representatives in Congress, soon to be countlessly en- 


larged through the ceaseless admission of other States of simi- . 


lar political character, with whose increasing numbers the 
limited division of Texas may not compete, and before which 
fact she has resolved for security not to be divided. Already, 
the non-slaveholding power have grasped the Legislative while 
commanding the Executive Department of the Government. 
Already, has that power reduced the Supreme Judiciary to a 
mere temporary bulwark, while remaining the on/y bulwark 
of the Constitution and the South alike, against the clamoring 
rule of agrarian majorities and turbulent popular masses. 
The recital of impartial truth is rarely an enviable task, but 
I have entered upon the work and my nerve shall not tremble. 

Tue “ Witmor Proviso.”-—It cannot be alleged that Presi- 
dent Polk was ignorant of the danger to the South, the Union, 
and the Constitution, arising from the vast territorial acqui- 
sitions he made from. Mexico, covered by Mexican institutions 
and local laws, without properly-guarded provisions in the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. These dangers were previous- 
ly and repeatedly thrust in his very face. In anticipation of 
those acquisitions, they had been not only distinctly foreshad- 


owed by the press of the country, but David Wilmot, then a 


member of the House of Representatives enrolled in the Dem- 
ocratic party, though now enlisted in the ranks of Black Re- 
publicanism, on the twelfth day of August, in the year 1846, 
made the introduction of a money bill associated with the pur- 
poses of the war in Mexico, the occasion for bringing forward, as 
a clause to that bill, the celebrated proviso styled after him 
in the language of the times. This proviso was drawn, mu- 
tatis mutandis, from the sixth section of the “ Ordinance of 
1787,” which, in 1820, had been used so effectively for the 
North in reference to the ‘* Louisiana Purchase,” though since 
pronounced by the Supreme Court in both respects wnconsti- 
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tutional. The new form and application of the measure height- 
ened its alarming advent. It was denuded of the text re- 
quiring the rendition of fugitive slaves ; and it was to operate, 
not, as in 1787, upon a region lying and being north of the 
Ohio river, nor, as in 1820, upon a region lying and being north 
of the line of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes, leaving to 
the South their unrestricted rights and institutions south of 
that river and that line. It had no limitation, and was 
made to embrace “ all acquisitions of territory to be obtained 
from Mexico,” whether north or whether south of the line of 
the Missouri Compromise ; -and in this form it passed first the 
Committee of the Whole, and then the House, by a sectional 
vote, through the prodominant majority of the North. It went 
to the Senate, but that body standing equally divided section- 
ally, and desiring, if possible, to avoid the direct issue, kept 
the question under debate until the last moment of the session, 
and then, by a parliamentary manceuvre, waived a vote upon it 
through an adjournment sine die ;—otherwise, some South- 
ern aspirant for the presidency, pandering to Northern senti- 
ment for Northern support, would most probably have voted 
for it, and thus have passed it intoa law. But the movement 
was not suffered to rest here. On the reassembling of Con- 
gress, a similar money bill to the former having been report- 
ed to the Committee of the Whole in the House of Represent- 
atives, Mr. Wilmot again, on the eighth day of February, 1847, 
attached his proviso to the bill in a still more dangerous and 
obnoxious form, upon which a positive vote by yeas and nays 
was demanded. He now proposed to apply the provisions of 
the sixth section of the ** Ordinance of 1787” to ‘ all territory 
on the Continent of America that should be acquired by the 
United States,’ whether from Mexico, or from any other 
source, and for all time to come; and in this shape, reckless 
of right and of justice, of law and of equity under the Consti- 
tution, it passed the House by a vote of one hundred and fif- 
teen yeas to one hundred and six nays, only seventeen repre- 
sentatives from the North sustaining the Southern minority. 
This bill also went to the Senate, and again that body prefer- 
red to waive rather than meet the open sectional issue raised 
by it. They made haste, before taking action on the House 
bill, to pass and send up to the House a bill of like import 
without the proviso, which, on the third day of March, 1847, 

was got through the House by a greatly reduced vote, the 
majority vote against attaching the proviso moved for by Mr. 
Wilmot, being only one hundred and two, or four less than the 
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minority vote on the former occasion, showing clearly that the 
preponderating sectional sentiment of the North in favor of the 
measure had lost none of its strength, but was merely partially 
suppressed for the time being for certain reasons of policy. 

In addition to these authoritative evidences of the intention 
of the North, without scruple as to the legality or morality of 
their course, and without regard for party lines, to reopen agi- 
tation on the subject of negro-slavery in respect to all our fa- 
ture acquisitions of territory, and to force upon the Suuth a sec- 
tional issue at the first opportunity, other unmistakable signs 
were to be read in the political firmament, no less portentous. 
Ex-President Van Buren, together with the Bentonites, openly 
avowed their preclivities in the direction of the doctrine of the 
Wilmot Proviso, and threatened the integrity of the Demo- 
cratic party, with which they had been long identified as lead- 
ers; nor can it be forgotten that, in the year following, they 
entirely deserted the Democratic standard and arrayed them- 
selves throughout the North under the black banner of ‘“ Free- 
Sotlism.” 

However obtuse President Polk may have been to the omi- 
nous nature of these facts, they did not escape the eagle glance 
of John C. Calhoun. That eminent statesman and Southern 
patriot, whose fate, like that of every other true Southern 
Representative contemporaneous with himself, it was to be 
unappreciated by the South during life, instead of being at- 
tended by that ceaseless regard paid by the ancient Egyptians 
to their faithful ‘* Watcher” in the heavens, foreseeing the 
departure of President Polk from the great Texas policy that 
he, as the successor of Mr. Upshur, had been so instrumental 
in perfecting during the administration of President Tyler, and 
dreading the alarming consequences about to be visited, if not 
upon the Union, at least upon the South in the Union, once 
more resumed his senatorial robes. On the fifteenth day of 
December, 1817, shortly after the Thirtieth Congress assem- 
bled, showing an opposition gain of seventy-one members in 
the recent elections, he moved a resolution declaring that, 
‘to conquer and hold Mexico, either as a province, or incorpo- 
rating it into the Union, is inconsistent with the avowed ob- 
ject of the war, contrary to the settled policy of the Govern- 
ment, in conflict with its character and genius, and in the end 
must be subversive of all our free and popular institutions; 
and that no line of policy in the further prosecution of the war 
should be adopted which may tend to consequences so disas- 
trous.” Inthe House, several prominent Southern men fol- 
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lowing his example and seeing with his eyes, took ground 
against ‘“‘ any dismemberment of Mexico.’ But nothing suf- 
ficed to enlighten President Polk, or to turn him from his fa- 
tal course. In despite of and in the midst of all the dangers 
threatening the disintegration of the Democratic party, and of 
all the direful evils foreseen and foretold to come upon the 
South especially, if not upon the entire country, with the van- 
ity that marked the hero who fired the Ephesian Doine, he 
proceeded, in February and May, 1848, to formand conclude 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, through which he made to 
the nation a gift, like the legacy bequeathed by malice to 
Baron Trenk, only to engender incalculable trouble and inter- 
minable misery. 

No sooner was the treaty formed, than the fires of sectional 
discord were lighted throughout the land. In the Congress a 
debate arose on the adjustment of the required territory, in 
conjunction with Oregon, that continued with unabated fury, 
even in the senate-chamber, where stern gravity and calm 
dignity customarily presided, until the middle of July, and 
which will never cease, either in the hails of legislation or on 
the hustings, until the obsequies of our constitutional govern- 
ment shall be solemnized. Northern gentlemen contended that 
the South had no right to take slaves within the limits of the 
Mexican acquisitions, as, by the constitution of Mexico, as well 
as by the decree of Guerrero, the dictator, slavery did not 
exist in those territories at the time of their acquisition by the 
United States. They moreover contended that slavery was 
excluded from Oregon by the terms of the Missouri adjust. 
ment. They, therefore, insisted that the whole should be 
dedicated to “free” labor. On the other side, Southern 
gentlemen contended that, by the inevitable extension of the 
Constitution of the United States to the Mexican acquisitions, 
slaveholders had the right to carry to and hold their slaves in 
them; and they denied the binding force of the previously 
existing Mexican law, but expressed their willingness to ac- 
cept and abide by the Missouri Compromise line as res 
adjudicata, in final settlement of the whole difficulty. Out 
of this condition of things arose the effort of the Clayton 
Compromise. Its distinguished author moved that the 
whole question to be embraced in a bill establishing territorial 
governments for Oregon, California, and New-Mexico, be re- 
ferred to a committee of eight members, four from the North 
and four from the South, and equally divided in a party sense. 
Of the proceedings of this committee, of which he was the 
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chairman, he has given us, in a speech, made by hirn in the 
Senate, on March the first, 1854, the following history, to 
wit: 


“ As soon as we assembled, a proposition was made by a member from the 
South to extend the Missouri Compromise line to the Pacifie. The vote upon 
it stood four Southern members for it, and four Northern members against it. WW 
renewed the proposition in every proper conceivable form, but our Northern friends 
eens it as often as it was-proposed. We discussed it, we entreated them to 

opt it. We did not pretend that it was a constitutional measure, but that it 
had been held by many as a compact between the North and the South, and 
was justified as a measure of peace. We argued to show ong pany of extend- 
ing the line to the Pacific. Iobtained a statement from the Land Office show- 
ing that, by such an extension of this line, the North would have the exclusive 
occupation of one million and six hundred thousand square miles in the territories 
outside the States, and the South but two hundred and sixty-two thousand square 
miles, in which, observe, slavery could only be tolerated in case the people residing 
there should allow it. The proposition being rejected by the North, there was, 
indeed, as the senator from South Carolina, Mr. Calhoun, has described it, ‘a 
solemn pause in the committee.’ All hope of amicable settlement for the moment 
vanished, and unnatural contention seemed likely to prevail among us. It was 
then proposed to rest the present hope of settlement on the Supreme Court as 
the ark of our safety. We came into the Senate with three fourths of the com- 
mittee in favor of it, and the other fourth not fixed against it. An appeal was 
provided in the bill from all decisions of the territorial judges in cases of writs 
of habeas corpus, or other cases where the issue of personal freedom should be 
presented. The South agreed inthe Senate, with extraordinary unanimity, to 
submit the validity of their claims to the Supreme Court, but the North were by 
no means so unanimous. There was, however, a majority in favor of the bill 
embracing this principle. Having passed the Senate, it was sent to the House, 
where, on the twenty-eighth day of July, 1848, it was defeated by a vote of one 
hundred and twelve to ninety-seven, five sizths of the opposition to it being from 
the North.” 


After the failure of the ‘Clayton Compromise,” as thus 
depicted by its author, it still remained necessary to provide a 
territorial government for Oregon. A bill originating in the 
House was looked to for that purpose, and to ‘which was at- 
tached the Wilmot Proviso. It was first sanctioned by a vote 
of one hundred and fourteen to eighty-eight, and finally passed 
on the second day of August by a vote of one hundred and 
twenty-six to seventy-one, only one member from the South, 
Mr. Adains, of Kentucky, voting with the North, and only 
one member from the North, Mr. Levin, of Pennsylvania, voting 
with the South. On the tenth day of August, the bili, with 
the Wilmot Proviso thus attached, was taken up in the Senate, 
and, on motion of Mr. Douglas, amended by a provision ex- 
tending the Missouri line to the Pacific. As thus amended, 
it was returned to the House for their concurrence, but the 
House rejected the amendment by a vote of one hundred and 
twenty-one to eighty-two, only four members of the North 
voting with the minority to sustain the amendment. With 
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the amendment of Mr. Douglas stricken out, the bill was 
sent back to the Senate. The Senate receded, and finally 
passed the bill into a law, with the Wilmot Proviso attached, 
and without the Missouri line extension, by a vote of twenty- 
nine to twenty-five, Messrs. Benton, of Missouri, and Houston, 
of Texas, voting with the North. Had those two Southern 
senators voted with the South instead of the North, it is evi- 
dent the vote would have stood in the Senate twenty-seven to 
twenty-seven, and that the casting vote of Mr. Atchison, the 
President, would have been given agatnst recession, and the 
Wilmot Proviso, in all probability, would never have obtruded 
itself on our statute-book in desecration of the Constitution. 
But those senators preferred selfish aims to integrity, and sac- 
rificed patriotism to aspiring desire. Let the fortune that has 
attended them furnish an extenuation for their conduct by 
arresting others on the road of treacherous ambition. 
President Polk, who, in his intense admiration for Colonel 
Benton, had sought, during the Mexican war, to constitute 
that senator the lieutenant-general of our armies, and thus to 
supersede the war-worn and victorious Scott, and who, it 
seems, could never disassociate himself from his old com- 
panions of the Van Buren regime, now approved the bill. 
With the sophistical acumen of a special pleader, he set 
forth his approval in the unusual form of an argumentative 
and declaratory message, pretending, under these circum- 
stances—after the North had clearly shown their intention to 
be, in the future, to ignore on the question of the territories all 
right save that of might; after the North had positively re- 
fused to suffer their avaricious and grasping demands to be 
adjudged by the Supreme Court, according to the Constitution 
and the laws; and after propositions “‘in every conceivable 
form,” for the extension of ‘he Missouri line, had been, time 
and again, rejected by the North, in committee and out of 
committee, and by both Houses—that the Missouri line was 
still in acknowledged existence, was still acceptable, and 
would be still adhered to, and, consequently, that his approval 
of the Wilmot Proviso, as attached to the Oregon bill, with- 
out the Missouri-line extension, was not a violation of the 
trust reposed in him by the South under the Constitution, 
and his oath of office never to forfeit that trust. The South 
yielded to his logic, and from that hour their moral prestige 
sank into the same grave with their chivalry and their power 
in the Union. 
Tue ‘‘Compromises or 1850.’-—Nothing could have been 
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plainer than that the passage and approval of the Oregon bill 
with the Wilmot Proviso and without the Missouri-line exten- 
sion—the more especially after the latter had been rejected “in 
every conceivable form,” during the progress of the question, 
and considering the existence and application of the local Mex- 
ican laws in negation of slavery—placed all the immense terri- 
tories of the government within the grasp of the North, to the 
exclusion of the South. Although the South had been shorn 
of their rights and interests, and relatively weakened to an un- 
justifiable and alarming extent, first by the ‘ Ordinance of 
1787,” and afterward by the measures of the “‘ Missouri Com- 
promise,” they were, nevertheless, not fatally wounded in their 
power until now. For all the purposes of the maintenance of 
their status in the Union, Texas had as well never have been 
annexed, and for the future of Texas it would have been bet- 
ter had she not have been annexed. The political superiority 
of the North became, at once, a fixed fact which was readily 
perceived by the presidential aspirants, and it became their 
study, in all quarters, to conciliate that section through cun- 
ningly devised schemes of constitutional surrender. ‘The first 
of these were the ‘“* Compromises of 1850.” 

Mr. Clay, who, in 1848, had failed before the military renown 
of General Taylor, in carrying the nomination for the Presiden- 
cy on behalf of the opposition to the Democracy, and thus had 
lost, as in 1840, when General Harrison was preferred to him, 
the second probable chance he had ever had for an election to 
the chief magistracy, and with it his last remaining chance, 
now returned to the Senate with the ambition of continuing 
the role of 1819-20, and playing out the part then assumed of 
the Great Pacificator. He soon brought forward his resolutions 
for healing ‘‘ the five bleeding wounds of the country,” to use his 
own language. ‘These resolutions provided for the admission 
of California as a State ; for the adjustment of the boundaries 
of Texas; for the rendition of fugitive slaves ; for the abolition 
of the slave traffic in the District of Columbia; and for terri- 
torial governments covering Utah and New-Mexico. They 
were, together with others of similar import, emanating from 
Senator Bell, referred, on the eighteenth day of April, 1850, to 
a ** Committee of Thirteen,” composed of Messrs. Clay, Cass, 
Dickinson, Bright, Webster, Phelps, Cooper, King, Mason, 
Downs, Mangum, Bell, and Berrian. Bnt prior to this, Presi- 
dent Taylor, let us say rather his Cabinet, had caused a State 
organization to be proclaimed in California, under military rule, 
against all precedent of the government, or warrant in the 
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Constitution, or sanction in the general principles of a free 
Republic ; and, on the thirteenth day of February, sent in a 
message recommending her admission into the Union with her 
senators and representatives already elected. This course on 
the part General Taylor’s administration has been aptly styled, 
by the Hon. Henry A. Wise, in his recent Treatise on the Ter- 
ritories, ‘‘a usurpation,” and well does he denounce and re- 
buke its character and spirit in these terms, to wit: ‘* The 
war ended, in a time of peace, but in full war panoply, a mil- 

itary commander, from his camp, proclaimed a territorial gov- 

ernment ! a legislature, a judiciary, and himself the chief 
executive! ‘That was not ali. He proclaimed the entire 
government of the ‘Territory ‘ to be under the laws of Mexico,’ 
those defunct as well as those surviving. Overleaping all the 
inapplicable and incongruous features of the derivative law of 
a State whose institutions were wholly inconsistent with the 
Constitution of the United States, and the habits of our peo- 
ple, and the genius of our municipal and organic laws, he 
proclaimed Mexican territorial organization. ‘Thus, the mil- 
itary arm became extended over civil institutions and, in fact, 
instituted them. He next, acting under executive orders from 
Washington, without an act of Congress, proclaimed a call for 
a convention to form a constitution and State government. 
He prescribed time, places, and mode of holding elections, the 
elective franchise and qualifications of voters, and of members 
of the convention, and the apportionment of representatives 
or delegates in it. He usurped all the prescription, preroga- 
tive, and authority of organic laws, to constitute the highest 
order of being that man can create—a Séale ! Under this 
proclamation, inhabitants and non-inhabitants, Californians 
and Chilians, citizens of the old States and the new, residents 
and new-comers, all descriptions of persons who happened to 
be there adventurously or adventitiously, as seekers after gold, 
or pursuers of speculations that had been suddenly stimulated 
into active and vigorous existence through the gold discoveries, 
were allowed not only to vote but to be members of the conven- 
tion. Thomas Butler King, elected and claiming his seat in 
Congress from Georgia, who happened to be there as a messen- 
ger from Washington, was permitted to vote at the polls, and 
to sit as a member of the convention.” 

A constitution of government thus formed by persons in- 
definable, and not amounting in dignity to a people, under 
Mexican law and not the Constitution of the United States, 
and excluding negro-slavery, or the property rights of the citi- 
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zens of one half the States then in being, was recommended by 
President Taylor for adoption ; and Mr. Clay, from the “ Com- 
mittee of Thirteen,” on the eighth day of May following, re- 
ported in favor of its acceptance, without any regard to the 
recognition of the Missouri Compromise line, which had been 
his especial bantling in 1819~'20, and which he had seen suc- 
cessfully applied, for the continued benefit and advantage of the 
North during a period of thirty years, in respect both to the terri- 
tory of Louisiana and to that of Texas. As zealous as he had 
always been, in favor of maintaining the Missouri line, now, that 
its application might have operated to do some reciprocal ser- 
vice to the South, by securing to the South a share of territory, 
comparatively small, it is true, as shown by the statistics of 
the land office, adduced by Senator Clayton, instead of con- 
tinuing to rob that section, as it had always done, he seemed 
to be equally oblivious of the facts, and indifferent to the re- 
sults. He proposed next to dismember Texas, and to take 
from her a domain already fixed as slavebolding, and to cover 
the transfer with the local laws of New-Mexico. In the third 
place, he proposed territorial governments for New-Mexico thus 
enlarged, and for Utah, without the Wilmot Proviso, but also, 
without the Missouri-line extension ; thus leaving them, where 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo had placed them, under the 
operation of Mexican laws. In the fourth place, he pro- 
posed to deprive slaveholders of their constitutional, funda- 
mental, and local right to exchange their property in the 
District of Columbia. And, in the fifth place, he proposed to 
convert the solemn and sacred provision of the Constitution 
guaranteeing the surrender of fugitive slaves, and calling for 
the exercise, in any stated case, of all the powers of the gov- 
ernment, into the miserable farce of a Congressional enaet- 
ment to that effect, dependent, practically, on abolition coni- 
munities for itsenforeement. He accompanied these monstrous 
subversions of the rights and interests of the South under the 
Constitution and in the Union, with the following expressions 
of abolition sentiment and policy, that would have honored 
the consistent devotion of William H. Seward to the ideas and 
positions advanced, to wit: ‘ But if, unhappily, we should be 
involved in war—in a civil war between the two parts of the 
Confederacy, in which the efforts upon the one side should be 
to restrain the introduction of slavery into new territories, 
and upon the other side, to force its introduction there—what 
a spectacle should we present to the astonishment of mankind, 
not in an effort to propagate rights, but, 1 must say, though I 
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trust it will be understood to be said with nodesign to excite 
feeling—in a war to propagate wrongs in the territories 
thus acquired from Mexico. It would be a war in which we 
should have no sympathies—no good wishes; in which all 
mankind would be against us; for, from the commencement of 
the Revolution down to the present time, we have constantly 
reproached our British ancestors for the introduction of slavery 
into this country. And, allow me to say that, in my opinion, 
it is one of the best defences which can be made, to preserve 
the institution of slavery in this country, that it was forced 
upon us against the wishes of our ancestors—of our American 
colonial ancestors, and by the cupidity of our British com- 
mercial ancestors.” 

President Taylor had been nurtured in the camp. Neither 
laws nor letters had been his study. If, in his ignorance of 
civil usages, he resorted to the military mode of determining 
a State, and solved the California question with the sword, 
though he cannot be justified, yet some excuse may be formed 
for him, in the defects of his education and honesty of his 
intentions But, unless we refer to the extreme poverty of 
Mr. Clay’s early training, and the humble associations to which 
he was then subjected, we may not extenuate his offences 
against the civil tribunal and the Constitution, in his approval 
of the admission of California, and in the other measures he 
presented and advocated as Chairman of the ‘‘ Committee of 
Thirteen.” He had passed more than forty years of his life 
in the halls of legislation, and not in the camp. ‘The pen, 
had been his familiar instrument, and not the sword. He was 
well versed in all our civil usages. History is not at liberty 
to justify him for seeking the crown of, peace, at the sacrifice 
of the fundamental law, no more than she can justify Gen- 
eral ‘Taylor, for enforcing tranquillity with guantleted hand ; 
but, while casting the mantle of charity over the latter, be- 
cause of the circumstances of his life, these demand, in refer- 
ence to the former, that she shall engrave her censure upon 
his escutcheon with a stylus of steel. Peace may be help- 
lessly submitted to, perhaps, but never entreated on dishonor- 
able terms. 

In striking contrast with Mr. Clay we behold Mr. Calhoun 
at this period. It is well to ponder over the picture, mourn- 
fully illustrating, as it does, the melancholy fact associated 
with human life, in all its relations and in every department, 
that the sincerest and truest are usually the least trusted, and 
often the greatest sufferers at the hands of their fellows, com- 
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pelling every one, in his sphere, to the choice of hypocrisy or 
the cross. Expiring beneath the blows aimed and struck at 
the vitals of his native land, and which, in endeavoring to 
ward, had pierced his breast while reaching the heart of the 
South, the patriot and statesman from South Carolina, prostrate 
on the couch of death, called to be conveyed to the senate- 
chamber, on the fourth of March, there to utter, through the 
voice of another, tuo feeble for the task himself, the oracular 
protest his hand had drawn, at intervals of ease, against the 
shameful sacrifice already in the act of irrevocable commis- 
sion. With a frame exhausted through incessant vigils, his 
spirit had been held to its frail tenement until now by the 
vain yet supporting hope that the South would arouse to the 
dangers that environed them in the Union through the con- 
tinued aggressions and daring designs of the North. After the 
passage of the Oregon bill, he had, early in 1849, sounded the 
alarm at the immediate and imminent peril arising out of the 
Mexican acquisitions, and against which he had warned the 
country prior to the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. His cele- 
brated manifesto, instinct with prophecy, and filled, as it was, 
with incontrovertible facts, and all the fervor of patriotism, 
and signed by forty-two of the most prominent Southern sen- 
ators and representatives, called *forth responses for a time 
that animated with firmer strength his fluttering arteries. 
But when he now beheld the sons of the South recusant to 
their fealty, and he, the Kentuckian, so long the foremost 
of them all, with the dagger of the matricide in his grasp, 
and his voice attuned to the ears of approaching tyranny, the 
great heart of the Carolinian burst under the expiring ery of 
liberty, as if he himself.had been slain by the assassin’s hand. 

In September, 1850, the measures proposed by Mr. Clay 
were, one by one, adopted ; and the territories stood in the 
one direction under the “ Wilmot Proviso,” and in the other 
direction under ‘‘ Mexican laws,” leaving the South entirely 
despoiled, but embracing a realm for the North as large as the 
thirty-one States in the Union. The Senate, as well as the 
House, passed into the hands of the North, and the government 
became forthwith the automatic puppet of presidential aspi- 
rants. The obsequies of Calhoun, on the thirty-first of March, 
were the exequies of patriotism, and the two lie inurned together 
in our history. 

In our next we shall review the remainder of the subject, 
embracing the Kansas issues. 

Pyrnon. 
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1. Annual Report of the Auditor of Public Accounts of the State of Louisiana 
Baton Rouge, 1859. 

2. Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Education. Baton Rouge, 1859 

3. Les Lois concernant les Ecoles Publique dans I’ Etat de la Louisiane, 1849. 

4. Agricultural Productions of Louisiana. By Edward J. Forstale, New- 
Orleans, 1845. 


5. Address of the Commissioners for the Raising the Endowment of the University 
of the South. New-Orleans, 1859. 


Ir is much easier to acquire knowledge from things cogni- 
zable to the senses than from books. American civilization is 
founded upon the laws of Nature and upon moral virtue 
‘‘ Honesty is the best policy,” says Washington, its founder. 
The laws of Nature are discovered by observation and expe- 
rience, and a practical direction is given to them by that species 
of knowledge, which is derived from handling the objects of 
sense and working upon the materials the earth produces. 
Moral virtue puts a bridle on the evil passions of the heart, 
and, at the same time, infuses into it an invincible courage in 
demanding what is right. A knowledge of Nature enables its 
possessor to bridle the natural forces of air, earth, fire, and 
water—to hold the reins and drive ahead. With its railroads 
and telegraphs American‘civilization is waging war with time 
and space, and, by its moral power and Christian example, 
with sin and evil. With its labor-saving machinery, its thirty 
millions do more work for God and man than three hundred 
millions of such people as inhabit Asia, Africa, Central, and 
South America, and Mexico. Its thirty millions are equal to 
any hundred millions of most of the governments of Europe. It 
is far ahead of the most enlightened nations of Europe, because 
its people are in the possession of all the blessingsand comforts 
that Heaven, through Nature’s laws, accord to earth’s inhabi- 
tants, while three fourths of the two hundred and fifty millions 
of Europe are writhing in an artificially created purgatory— 
deprived of all the good things of earth. Whoever would 
catch up with the annals of American progress, fall into line 
with American policy, and get within the influence of the 
guiding spirit of American policy, must not depend upon 
libraries for information, or he will be left far behind the age in 
which he lives; must look to the statistics of the churches, to 
the reports of legislative and commercial bodies, and to the 
monthly reviews recording the principal transactions of the 
busy world around him. If he wants to keep pace with the 
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exploits of mankind under European civilization, in cutting one 
another’s throats, sacking cities, destroying commerce, and 
laying waste the smiling fields of agriculture, the daily 
press will give the required information ; but he cannot rely 
upon it for those statistical details and stubborn facts which tell 
what the Caucasian in America, aided by his black man, 
Friday, is doing for Christianity, for liberty, for civilization, 
and for the good of the world. Some of these details are 
regarded as too dry and uninteresting, and others too long for 
admission in the daily press. Much is written and said about 
the benefits of education. The rudiments are alike important 
in both kinds of civilization, American and European. But 
after acquiring the rudimentary knowledge, the paths of educa- 
tion in the two hemispheres diverge from each other at right 
angles. The farther the American travels in the labyrinths of 
that system of education, so fashionable in Europe, purposely 
designed to bury active minds in the rubbish of past ages, or 
tangle them in metaphysical abstractions and hide from them 
the “beauty of truth and the matter-of-fact world around them. 

the less he is qualified to appreciate the blessings and benefits 
of republican institutions, and the more apt he is to be found 
in opposition to American policy. By hard studies on subjects 
of no practical importance, physical or moral, the European 
system of education drives independence out of the mind, and 
virtue out of the heart, as a pre-requisite qualification for obedi- 
ence to governments resting upon diplomacy, falsehood, artifi- 
cialand unnatural distinctionsamong men. But in the United 
States, the various State governments being founded on moral 
truths and Nature’s laws, and not on the opinions of a privileg- 
ed order, our system of education should be in harmony with 
our system of government ; our youths should be taught to love 
virtue for virtue’s sake ; tostudy Nature, bow to her truths, and 
to give all the homage that crowned heads receive in Europe, 

to Nature and to truth. Our government sets up no religious 
creed or standard of morals, but leaves every one perfectly free 
in religion and morals to be governed by the Bible as he under- 
stands it, provided he does not trespass upon the rights of 
others. The principal books in our libraries give little or no 
aid in qualifying our youth for public office or to direct the 
legislation or policy of a government resting upon natural laws. 
The practical operation of our system is scarcely anywhere 
else recorded than in church history, gospel triumph, leyisla- 
tive reports, reviews, and pamphlets. There the facts may be 
found, but they are isolated and disconnected, teaching nothing ; 
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-but could be made a most potent means, not ohly of instruc- 
tion in the practical operation of our system of government, 
but of developing the human faculties, if introduced into our 
schools. They are full of objects for comparison. By com- 
parison the mind is taught the difference between things; com- 
parisons are at the bottom of all useful and practical know- 


ledge. ‘They are suggestive,” says Prof. Agassiz, *‘ of fur- 


ther comparisons. When the objects of Nature are the subjects 
of comparison the mind is insensibly led tomake new inquiries, 
is filled with delight at every step of progress it makes in 
Nature’s ever young and blooming fields, and study becomes a 
pleasure. No American knows what a good country he has 
got until he visits Europe and draws comparisons between the 
condition of the laboring classes there and those at home. 
Even in London about half the people have neither church- 
room nor school-room.” 

The Annual Report of the Auditor of Public Accounts of 
the State of Louisiana abounds with objects which have only 
to be compared in their various relations to one another to 
give the mind a clear perception of the operation and practical 
working of some of the most important natural laws and moral 
truth lying at the bottom of American civilization and progress. 
Without comparisons they are like hieroglyphical characters 
telling nothing. Comparisons will decipher them and make 
them speak a language full of instruction which every one can 
understand. 

The more thorough the education in European colleges, or 
in American schools on a similar model, the more there will 
be to wnlearn before American institutions can be understood 
or their value appreciated, and the less will the American citi- 
zen be qualified to vote understandingly at the polls. The 
reason is, that the system of education which directs the pol- 
icy of governments founded upon artificial distinctions, is from 
necessity inimical to a government founded upon natural dis- 
tinctions and moral truth. Education on the British model 
has set the North against the South, and has waylaid every 
step of American progress, from the acquisition of Louisiana to 
the last foot of land acquired from Mexico or the Indians, and it 
now starts across the path of the all-conquering march of Ameri- 
can civilization into Cuba, Central America, and Mexico. The 
vicious syst m of education founded upon the European model 
has almost reconquered Massachusetts and several other North. 
ern States, converting them, in many essential particulars, into 
British provinces. The people of the North are virtuous ang 
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democratic at heart; but they have been turned against their 
own country and the sentiments which experience teaches to be 
truths, the obvious benefits of negro-slavery, for instance, by an 
education essentially monarchical. To sustain itself, Ameri- 
can policy should have its own schools, to guide and direct it. 
Heretofore it has been guided and directed almost entirely by 
the light and knowledge derived from the great school of 
experience in which the democratic masses are taugh with- 
out the aid of other books than the Bible and hymn books. 
In that school they learned that the negro was not a white 
man with a black skin, but a different being, intended by na- 
ture to occupy a subordinate place in society; that school made 
known that the only place which nature had qualified him to 
fill was the place of a servant. That place was accordingly as- 
signed him in the new order of civilization called American civil- 
ization, founded upon moral virtue and natural distinctions, and 
not upon artifice and fraud; upon nature’s laws, and God’s 
truths, and not upon the fallacies of human reason, as that of 
Europe. They had not even the assistance of book education 
to tell them that the white man bore the name of Japheth in 
the Bible, and the negro that of Canaan ; and that the negro’s 
servile nature was expressed in his Hebrew name. American 
theologians had not paid sufficient attention to the Hebrew, 
and could not inform the American reader that both the He- 
brew Bible and its Greek translation. called the Septuagint, 
plainly, and in direct terms, recognize two classes or 
races of mankind, one having a black skin, and the other be- 
ing fair or white; and that, besides these two races, it recognizes 
a third race under the term Shem, a name which has no refer- 
ence to color ; but as the other two were plainly designated as 
whiles and blacks, the inference is, that the third class was 
red or yellow, or of an intermediate color. In the Septuagint 
(the Bible which our Saviour quotes), Aithiop is the term 
used to designate the sons of Ham, a term synonymous with 
the Latin word xiger, from which the Spanish word negro is 
derived. The Bible tells in unmistakable terms that Ja- 
pheth, or the white race, was tobe enlarged. The discovery of 
the western hemisphere opened a wide field for the en/arge- 
ment of the white race, pent up for thousands of years in a 
little corner of the eastern hemisphere. The new hemisphere 
was found to be inhabited by nomads of the race of Shem, 
neither white nor black. The historical fact is, that the white 
race is every year enlarging itself by dispossessing the nomadic 
sons of Shem, found on the American continent, of their tents, 
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and dwelling in them; and that the black race are its servants. 
Thus literally, in accordance with the prophecy, ‘‘ Japheth 
will be enlarged, he shall dwell in the tents of Shem, and 
Canaan (the negro) shall be his servant.” The prophecy is 
not fulfilled, but only in process of fulfilment. It clearly 
points to a new order of civilization, in a wider word for 
enlargement than the old, in which the black race was 
to serve the hite. The will of God that such a new 
order of civilization should be _ established, in which 
the negro and white man should mutually aid each 
other, and supply each other’s deficiency, is not only revealed 
in Hebrew words, written thousands of years ago, but revealed 
also in the laws of nature, and revealed by Ethiopia nowhere 
else but in our slaveholding States, stretching fort! her arms 
to God. American civilization, founded upon revealed truth 
and nature’s laws, puts the negro in his natural position, that 
of subordination to the white man. 

The observation and experience of those who founded a gov- 
ernment resting on the basis of moral truth and natural, in- 
stead of artificial distinctions, revealed to them the necessity 
of consigning to the negro an inferior position, in order to carry 
out that democratic principle which demands a place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place. What are called the free 
States have provided no place for the poor negro. He is an 
outcast and a wanderer, hurtful instead of helpful to society. 
Mexico, Central and South America, in catching at the shadow, 
lost the substance of republicanism. Republican government 
has utterly failed with them, because they fell into the error of 
supposing that all men of all races are naturally equal to one 
another. The white race, in those countries, acting upon that 
error, emancipated the inferior negro race, and amalgamated 
with that.and with the Indian race. This disregard of the dis- 
tinctions made by nature, between the white, black, and Indian 
races, was fatal to American civilization in those countries. 

Mr. Jefferson never meant to say that negroes were equal to 
white men ; but that white men, whether born in England or 
America, were equal to one another. Our fathers contended for 
their own equality among Englishmen, which not being granted 
to them, they declared their independence. But scarcely had 
their swords won that independence, when the governing 
classes of Great Britain began to teach the rising generation, 
through the medium of books, schools, and colleges, that the 
democratic doctrine, which declared all white men equal to 
one anether, included negroes. Thus making the learned 
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world believe that democracy and negro slavery are incompat- 
ible—that there can be no such thing asa democracy, or a gov- 
ernment where the people ruled, so long as black people are 
held in slavery. The schools not only taught the doctrine that 
negro-slavery is anti-republican, but that it is a moral, social, 
and political evil, and soon it was denounced from the pulpit 
as sin against God! 

Under the influence of such an education, imported from 
Europe, the American people, even in the South, began to re- 
gard negro slavery as an evil—not from anything they saw, 
but from what they had been taught. Thence all manner 
of experiments were made with the negro to make his con- 
dition better out of slavery than in it. All of which proving 
a failure, the South tgok issue with Old and New England 
on the question of negro slavery being an evil, social, political, 
or moral, and called for the proof. No proof could be given 
except that drawn from England, from hearsay evidence, 
and from the theoretical teaching of that system of education 
designed to sustain European despotisms, and to destroy 
American republicanism. This has opened the eyes of the 
South te the necessity of establishing schools and colleges of 
its own to uphold American civilization. The address of the 
commissioners for the raising of the endowment of the univer- 
sity of the South commends it tothe attention of the Amer- 
ican people, not asa sectional or Southern university, but as 
an American university, to be the house and home of the spir- 
it of American civilization—a dwelling place not lighted with 
foxfire tapers or artificial lights to disguise nature, as the in- 
stitutions of learning in Europe are, but with the light inhe- 
rent in nature’s truths and in the revealed word of God, 
honestly translated and interpreted. Some schools to aid 
American civilization have already been established, but there 
is a sad outcry for the proper kind of school-books; those of 
Old and New England being rotten to the core with abolition- 
ism and with that false democracy which would make the 
rising gencration believe that the heroes of the American Rev- 
olution fought for ruining the negro by giving him liberty, 
fought to annul God’s decrees, which made him a servant of 
servants, instead of fighting for the principle asserting their 
own equality with the lords of England and the crowned 
heads of Europe. Fortunately the work before us, the Report 
of the Auditor of the Public Accounts of Louisiana, will 
answer very well to supply the want ofa proper kind of school- 
book to indoctrinate beginners in the mysteries of the political 
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institutions of their own country, and at the same time to dis- 
cipline and expand their minds. It is only one of the numerous 
books of its class, which might be advantageously pressed into 
the service of the schools for a similar purpose. ‘The statistics 
of the United States Census, and De Bow’s Industrial Re- 
sources,and the Minutes of the Progress of the American . 
Churches, would obs a very good beginning of a high school 
and college library. Comparison being the basis of all useful 
and practical knowledge, in the works just referred to, and in 
the auditor’s report and others of its class, will be found ample 
materials for comparison. Comparison will infuse a soul into 
the dry bones of the facts and figures of our religious and polit- 
ical institutions, and make them declare the hidden truths of 
nature which lie at the bottom of American republicanism, 
Christianity, prosperity, and progress. The task uf comparing 
will be highly instructive to the youthful mind, and at the 
same time agreeable and interesting. As an example here is 
the way a beginning is recommended, for a comparison in 
secular affairs : 

Lesson No. 1.—Let Lesson No. 1 consist in comparing the 
counties (or parishes as they are called in Louisiana) having 
the largest white population and the fewest negroes with those 
counties having the heaviest negro population and the fewest 
white people. 

There are five parishes or counties found in the report of 
the auditor of public accounts, in which the white population 
exceeds the negro slaves nearly three toone. Let these parishes 
be compared with five others in which the slave population 
exceeds the white nearly seven to one. 

Table 1 represents the first class of parishes, and table 2 
the second.—Thus : 




















TABLE .- 
Total acres’ of Population————— 
land owned, Whites. Slaves. Free Negroes. 

SSSR Gar ae I oi biti ws i rae 280 
Livingston ....60,885............ LO PEE Br 7 
i Ee” ee) | et SA en — 
Vermillion .;..78,654............ eee To, ere 19 
Li eee  ° |e Ul lO Ul 
298,877 17,524 6,088 343 

17,524 

Total white and slaves ........... Wisk eer eee 

343 

Aggregate population .........6..+..04: sesesee oe 25.905 





* Report of 1857 for the land in this parish. 
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PABLE I 
Totul acres of ———_——— Population 
land owned. Whites. Slaves. Free Negroes. 

Carroll ...... DEBTOR. .<sikicn::c ema or aed 9,629. ... — 
iOS) to a « Sere SER ll 
Madiso ......i ot Se. ee. aS = 
Peoned.. 5.908, 70Tse. lk. ea BOG, ss culddpa oa 13,285 .... 328 
ees | ee Tt 10,450..... 68 
1,224,234 8,326 55,0385 407 

8,326 

Se NE NE GROVES... og nav cine + vase Mtite pend 63,361 

407 

Aggregate population .........cecsecseesseeneess 63,768 


It will be seen from the above that the white population of 
the parishes in table 1 exceeds the slave nearly three to one— 
while, in the parishes in table 2, the slaves exceed the whites 
nearly seven to one. 

If the land were divided equally « among the aggregate popu- 
lation, each inhabitant of the parishes in table. i would have 
12 acres, and each inhabitant of the parishes in table 2 would 
have 22 acres. Here Lesson 1 ends by proving that there is not 
as great a demand for land, by nearly one half, where the popu- 
lation consists of three white men and one negro slave, as where 
it consists of one white man and seven negroes. By referring 
to a map of Louisiana it will be seen that the territorial extent 
of the parishes in table 1 is much greater than those in table 
2. Hence it is not for the want of territory, that a population 
consisting of three whites to one negro, owns less land by 
nearly one half than a population ‘consisting of seven negroes 
to one white man. 

Lesson No. 2.—Lesson No. 2 requires the value of the 
land per acres, intables 1 and 2, to be ascertained and com- 
pared with a view of solving the important problem : ‘“* Which 
gives the most value to land, a dense white population with a 
few negroes, or a dense slave population with a few white 
people ?” 

By referring to the report of the auditor of accounts of 
Louisiana, it will be seen that the assessed value of the lands 
of the parishes in table 1 amounts to $1,642,073, or $5 49 
per acre; while that of table 2 amounts to $23,446,654, or 
$16 46 per acre. A population consisting of seven negro 
slaves to one white man, makes land three times as valuable 
as a population of three white men to one negro. ‘The com- 
parison drawn in this lesson, puts.a-soul.in the dry bones of 
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the facts and figures contained in the report of the auditor of 
public accounts, and makes them tell what it is, which gives 
value to Southern land. 

Lesson No. 3.—Let this lesson be devoted to drawing 
comparisons to ascertain: ‘‘ Which pays the most taxes to the 
State, five parishes containing 17,524 whites with a few ne- 
groes, or five parishes containing less than half the whites 
(8,326) with a great many negroes?” By referring to the 
report of the auditor it will be seen, that the 17,524 whites 
of the five parishes in table 1 pay the State only $25,487 93, 
or less than $1 50 each, while the 8,326 whites in the five 
parishes in table 2 pay the State $169,900 per annum, or 
upward of $20 each. The aggregate population of the 
parishes in table 1 pay only $1 06 each, while the aggregate 
population of the parishes in table 2 pay $2 66 each. Every 
three whites and twenty negroes pay the State $61 18. By 
making a calculation it will appear that it will require forty- 
three whites and fifteen negroes of the parishes in table 1, to 
pay the State as much as three whites and twenty negroes 
pay in the parishes in table 2. 

Coro.ttary.—Three white men with twenty negroes, finan- 
cially considered, are worth as much to the State as forty- 
three white men with fifteen negroes. 

This strange truth meets a steady explanation in the fact 
found in Lesson No. 2, that in those parishes where every 
three white inhabitants own twenty negroes, the land is more 
than three times as valuable as in the parishes, where every 
forty-three of the white population possess only fifteen 
negroes. 

Lesson No. 4.—in the last lesson the truth was brought 
out that forty-three white men and fifteen negroes are worth 
no more to the state, financially considered, than three white 
men and twenty negroes. Let this lesson examine the ques- 
tion: ‘‘ Whether forty-three white men in command of fifteen 
negroes are worth as mucn to the State, agriculturally and 
commercially considered, as three white men in command of 
twenty negroes?’ This is a bold question and requires some 
calculations. In making the calculations to base the com- 
parisons upon, sugar will be estimated at $60 per hogshead ; 
molasses at $7 per barrel; corn at $1 per bushel, and 
cotton at $40 dollars per bale. At these rates the 
valuc of the agricultural productions in the five parishes, 
where the white population is nearly three times ‘as great as 
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the negro, amounts to $446,550, in a population of 17,524 
whites, 6,038 negro slaves, and 343 free negroes—the ag- 
gregate population 23,905, which gives to each inhabitant 
$18 68. 

The value of the agricultural productions in the five 
parishes, viz., Carroll, Concordia, Madison, Tensas, and West 
Feliciana, where the negro slaves are nearly seven times as 
numerous as the white population, amounts to $8,854,770. 
In other words, 55,035 negroes under the command of 8,326 
whites, in an aggregate population of 63,768 (407 being added 
for free negroes), produced $8,854,770 worth of agricultural 
products in one year, estimating cotton at $40 per bale, 
sugar $60 per hogshead, and corn at a dollar a bushel; this 
amount divided by the aggregate population gives each indi- 
vidual black and white, old and young, $138 87. Three 
whites in command of twenty negroes produce $3,194 worth 
of agricultural products. This lesson was to solve the question 
whether forty-three white men in command of fifteen negroes 
are worth as much to the State, agriculturally and commercially 
considered, as three white men in command of twenty ne- 
grocs? It has been proved that in those five parishes where 
the whites nearly treble the negroes, each inhabitant only 
produces $18 68. This would give to forty-three white and 
fifteen negroes only $1,081 70 as their share of the value of 
the agricultural productions—whereas, the share of three 
whites and twenty negroes, in those parishes where the negro 
population is nearly seven to one of the white, has been as- 
certained to be $3,194. The student of political economy is 
now prepared to solve another question: ‘* What number of 
inhabitants are required in those parishes where labor is iso- 
lated or disassociated, to produce as much as three white 
and twenty negroes produce in those parishes where labor is 
associated ? The answer is 171; viz., 113 whites and 58 
negroes, The question is proved to be correctly solved by 
multiplying 171 by 18 68 which gives $3,194 25, the exact 
amount and a quarter over, that twenty negroes and three 
whites produce in those parishes where labor is associated, or 
where the slave population is nearly seven times more nu- 
merous than the white. 

Lesson No. 5.—Let two more lots of parishes be compared ; 
one in which the white population is not quite double that - 
of the negro slaves, and the other in which the negro slaves 
are not quite double the number of the whites. 
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TABLE Ill. 
Parishes where whites exceed negroes less than two to one. 

Whites. Slaves Free negroes. Value Ag. prod., ’68. 
Caldwell........ RGOT. ios 3 ss <0 ARIS 4 Salads a Torey Ty $121,920 
i, ORIN. RIE iin nns sid, (AMMEN diaih's «.0.caine sibeale hay tae 67,170 
OO gy A aR: MR ais ves ni iby op .n hie 691,641 
Washington.....°3,910............1,561......... eee Cia 47,532 
Jackson......... 5,220... 200 wes eee Serer Biss . 702,742 

WEES. csceeses SEG. « 6 oa chn «Eee 2 spas 00 $1,631,005 


Dividing the total value of the agricultural products by the 
aggregate population. gives $48 22 to each individual as the 
average in five parishes, where the negro slaves are somewhat 
more than half the whole population. his is a ecnsiderable 
improvement on the five parishes in table 1, where the whites 
exceeded the negroes nearly three to one, the average to each 
inhabitant being only $18 68 instead of $48 22. 


TABLE IV. 
Parishes where negroes exceed whites less than two to one. 








Whites. Slaves. Free negroes. Value Ag. prod., °58. 
Claiborne...... BOT. ctric an ihe «sas PR chile cia s sole obs $857,675 
De Soto....... Fay PRMUMITURE Sh 0p 000 ng LoResy Seaee 739,945 
Morehouse... . 3,620..........6. BAGG ee ee ae ae 785,370 
Nachitoches ...5,987 ........... FS, Ser 
ee eee eee SL Sarre BN ir 9s cies oe xaiel 1,056,130 

Bossier....... Ss A 6 deo 4 a een WOO ces che ve An RR 1,155,010 
96,408. ..0cistarar 40,784... ..... | ee 


The total value of the agricultural productions, divided by 
the aggregate population, 68, 168, gives to each inhabitant 
$83 2 In table 2 the aggregate “population was 63,768, 
nearly 0 seven negroes to one W ite man; the value of the agri- 
cultural prodac's divided gave each $138 07 instead of $83 25. 
The parishes of table 2, with an aggregate population of 63,768, 
seven sixths of whom were slaves, produced $8,854,770 worth 
of agricultural products; whereas the parishes of table 4, 
containing a population of 68,168, the slaves being less than 
double the number of whites, produced three millions less of 
agricultural products than a smaller aggregate population pro- 
duced in those parishes where the negroes outnumbered the 
whites nearly seven to one. 

The report of the auditor of public accounts for the year 
1859, does not coutain the necessary data for making compar- 
isons in the parishes on the lower stem of the Mississippi 
river, by reason of crevasses and other disastrous causes. The 
valuable pamphlet of Edward J. Forstale on the agricultural 
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products of Louisiana, will supply that deficiency, though of 
a much older date. It appears from Mr. Forstale, that, so far 
back as 1844, “ on well-conducted estates, the average value of 
sugar and molasses, per slave, was $237 50, estimating sugar 
at 4 cents, and molasses at 15 cents,” while the general aver- 
age in the sugar district, per slave, was, in the year 1844, only 
$150 31, from which he deducted $75 for expenses. By ex- 
amining his Monograph, it will be seen that the great bulk of 
the sugar and molasses was produced in those parishes having 
the heaviest negro population in proportion to the white. Thus, 
St. Martin’s, with a total population more than three times as 
large as St. Charles, and with a negro population more than 
twice as numerous, produced, in 1844, only 5,000 hogsheads, 
while St. Charles produced upward of 12,000. The white 
population of St. Charles is only 883, while that of the slaves 
is 3,769. The white population of St. Martin is 6,400, and 
the negro population 8,200. Assumptivn and Ascension are 
adjoining parishes. Assumption contains more than three 
thousand whites, and three hundred slaves over and above the 
population of Ascension. It has more land than Ascension, 
yet it pays $2,200 less taxes on lands than Ascension, and 
its gross taxes are $1,500 less than Ascension. The value of 
its agricultural produets is likewise less. 

These lessons by comparison might be indefinitely extended 
by dropping the report of the auditor of public accounts of 
Louisiana, and taking up the statistics of the churches, and the 
last United States census. The statistics of the American 
churches prove that the slaveholding States contain more 
Christian communicants, in proportion to the population, in- 
cluding black and white, than the non-slaveholding—South 
Carolina more than Massachusetts, Virginia more than Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky more than Ohio. The report proves that 
in the cotton and sugar region the white people who have few 
or no negroes, are poor and helpless, but when supplied with 
seven times their own number of negroes, they are the richest 
and most powerful agricultural people on the earth. The 
census will prove that the landed property of those who are 
thus supplied with from three to seven times theirown nam- 
ber of negroes, if sold at its assessed value, and the proceeds 
of sales divided equally among all the inhabitants, black and 
white, each individual would have a larger sum than any 
Pennsylvanian, New-Yorker, or New-Englander, would have, 
if the land in their richest counties were sold at its assessed 
value, and the proceeds of sales divided equally among the in- 
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habitants of the said county. For instance, if the land in some 
of the richest counties of Pennsylvania, say Adams, Berks, 
Centre, Chester, and Washington, were all sold, and the pro- 
ceeds divided among the inhabitants, each individual would 
haveonly about half as much aseach negro and white man would 
have, if the lands of Carroll, Madison, Concordia, and Tensas, 
where the negroes outnumber the whites seven to one, were 
all sold, and the proceeds equally divided among blacks ‘and 
whites. 

Comparisons, instituted upon the data furnished by the 
United States census, will show that what Virginia wants ¢s 
more negroes, and what Pennsylvania wants is more white la- 
borers. In some counties in Pennsylvania, Cambria and Car- 
bon for instance, the land, if sold and proceeds divided, would 
not give each inhabitant $75 a piece, the most of the land be- 
ing uncultivated for want of laborers. Ohio, Wyoming, and 
Nicholas counties, in Virginia, with an aggregate population 
exceeding thirty thousand, have only 222 negro slaves. The 
land, if sold and divided, would not give each inhabitant one 
hundred dollars. In Aecomac, Albermarle, York, Prince Ed- 
ward, and Prince George, the negro population is about equal 
to the white. The land, if sold and equally divided, would give 
each individual from $150 to $220, which is nearly as nemo 
as the inhabitants of the best counties of Pennsylvania would 
have from the proceeds of sales of these lands. Land, per acre, 
is cheaper in Virginia than in Pennsylvania, because much the 
largest portion of the Virginia lands are unimproved for the want 
of laborers, while the largest portion of the Pennsylvania lands 
are under cultivation. The cotton Statesand Louisiana are suck- 
ing the life-blood out of Virginia by draining that noble old State 
of her agricultural laborers. The high price of negroes is ruining 
Virginia. InSussex, Southampton, Northampton and many oth- 
er counties, which send most negroes to the cotton States, the in- 
habitants have lost more in the fall in the price of their land, than 
they have gained in the high price they got for their negroes. 
The land, if sold and divided, would give each individual enly 
fifty-seven dollars, less than three dollars an acre. Oxford is 
Great Britain’s eye, or rather the telescope which is used to see 
afar off, to direct British policy. Mr. Jefferson saw the im- 
portance of a university of the first class, to be used as a tele- 
scope to look into the distance, todirect Virginia, or what ought 
to be the same thing, American policy, as Oxford directs 
British policy. Hence he devoted the latter years of his life 
to establishing an institution for that very purpose. 
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Long before the West India emancipation act was passed, it 
was known by the learned graduates and feilows of Oxford, 
that negroes would not work as free laborers ; and that their 
emancipation would ruin the British West Indies. British 
policy, however, to build up India, has imperatively demanded 
the sacrifice to be made, as Russian policy demanded the sac- 
rifice of Moscow. The African race furnished the only labor- 
ers, who could compete with the Mongolian race in producing 
the rich products of tropical agriculture. Great Britain had a 
hundred and fifty millions of the bronze and yellow skin Asiatics 
under her command, and only wanted the black-skin Africans 
out of the way, to monopolize tropical agriculture. To carry 
out the British policy of becoming, not only mistress of the seas, 
but mistress of the boundless wealth of tropical and tropicoid 
climates, the learned graduates of Oxford and Cambridge rais- 
ed a hne and ery against the inhumanity of the middle pas- 
sage. So little truth was there in it, that when the committee 
of the United States Senate, appointed to consider the causes 
of the mortality prevailing on emigrant ships from Europe to 
‘this country, and the means for the better protection of the 
health of the passengers, did me the honor in 1854 to request 
my views on the subject, I replied (see “* Report of the Select 
Committee of U. 8. Senate on the Sickness and Mortality on 
Emigrant Ships,” pages 119-144— Washington, 1854), recom- 
mending certain rules to be adopted to preserve the health and 
ameliorate the condition of emigrants on shipboard, which ap- 
peared to me to be the best. But, subsequently, a little volume 
fell into my hands containing the rules of the African slave- 
traders, half a century ago, which were so much better than 
those I had recommended, I called the attention of the chair- 
man of the Senate’s committee, the Hon. Hamilton Fish, to 
them, advising him by all means to adopt the African slave- 
traders’ rules, if he had any regard for the health and comfort 
of the European emigrants. In the latter part of the last cen- 
tury no one pretended, as now, that the negro lost anything 
by exchanging slavery in Africa for the more benign system of 
slavery in America. But it was the imaginary sufferings on 
the middle passage, which brought humanity with her eyes 
shut to lend to British policy a helping hand to close Africa 
and prevent her sable sons from exchanging their barbarous 
masters for civilized ones. America consented to that policy. 
The Southern tobacco-planters, believing they had as many ne- 
groes as the cultivation of tobacco required, had petitioned the 
king before the Revolution, to close the African slave trade. 
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He did not do it. After the Revolution it was not only closed, 
but declared to be piracy, by the federal government. ‘The 
policy which closed it may have been good policy or bad at that 
time. It soon gave the new slaveholding States the ascendency 
in the Union. ‘The question, whether they should retain that 
ascendencey, will depend very much upon whether they continue 
to abuse the power they acquired over the South by cutting 
off the supply of Southern laborers. Having ascertained that the 
negro would not work as a freeman, the next move of British 
policy was, to set those free who were already in America. 
All parties in England, some by one artifice and some by an- 
other, were ultimate sly led to promote the British policy of ne- 
gro abolitionism. From England it was brought over to the 
United States, took root and grew so rapidly as soon to become 
a most disturbing element in both church and state. We had 
no colleges at the North, and scarcely any churches that had 
the advantages which humanity and Christianity would de- 
rive from the mutual aid the black and white races afford 
each other in Southern agriculture, The most of them are and 
were virtually European colleges located in America. ‘This 
has enabled those learned men in Great Britain, who guide 
and direct British policy, to make a nose of wax of the great 
body of the educated classes in the United States. The prom- 
inence given to the Latin language, to the neglect of the 
Greek and Hebrew, in our schools and colleges, has greatly 
tended to fill the heads of the students with monarchical ideas, 
and to prevent them from understanding and appreciating the 
institutions of their own country. ‘The study of Homer and 
the Greek classics favors genuine republicanism, by fostering a 
high-toned moral virtue, and by creatinga love for Nature and 
for political institutions founded upon her laws; while the 
study of Virgil, and other Latin text-books used in our schools 
and colleges, has a strong tendency to lead to a sickly, senti- 
mental adiniration for nominal instead of real freedom, and for 
governments founded upon usurpations and artificial distine- 
tions, as thatof the Ceesars was, and as that of Great Britain is. 
There is as much difference between Homer and Virgil as be- 
tween nature and art. The Latin, being a derivative lan- 
guage, and of very little use, would long since have been ban- 
ished from the schools, but for the aid monarchy derives from 
its binding men of letters, as Virgil bound the Muses, to the foot- 
stool of thrones, to flatter the frail humanity thereon with the 
incense of divine honors. Homer’s Muses, like true Americans, 
pay no higher honors to the diadem on the king’s head than to 
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the gaudy plumage of the peacock’s tail. Young America 
would derive great advantages from an intimate acquaintance 
with Homer. He wrote in a language which gives to all the 
arts and sciences their technical terms. Hence, the previous 
study of the Greek makes the acquaintance of the various 
sciences comparatively easy to the learner. The Greek and 
Hebrew, being original languages, can be acquired in much 
less time than the Latin, which is a derivative language. It 
is to be hoped that the great University of the South, about to 
be established on the cool and salubrious plateau of the Cum- 
berland Mountains, if it does not banish Latin, will at least 
give a greater degree of prominence to the Greek and Hebrew 
the two languages in which the Scriptures were originally 
written. By comparing “ The Annual Report of the Super- 
intendent of Public Education, 1859,” with “Les Lois concer- 
nant les Ecoles Publique dans? Etat de la Louisiane, 1849,” 
it will be perceived, that the New England system of public 
education is not adapted to Louisiana and the South. The 
laws are excellent, if the system itself was in conformity to 
the spirit of our political institutions. After ten years’ trial, 
we learn from the Report of the Superintendent, that they can- 
not be carried out, as no laws can be, which are theoretical, 
burdensome, troublesome, expensive, and void of practical bene- 
fits. Ifa law were passed,by the State of Louisiana appropri- 
ating three hundred thousand dollars per annum to furnishing 
every family with a loaf of bread every day, it could not be 
executed. More than half the families would not accept the 
bread. ‘The Report of the Superintendent of Public Education 
proves that more than half the families in Louisiana, will not 
accept of the mental food the State offers to their children. 
Some parishes will not receive any of it. Tensas, for instance, 
which is taxed $16,000 for the support of public schools, has 
‘‘not a single public school,” says the Report, “ in it, yet 
nearly every planter has a school in his own house.” The 
truth is, that government does more harm than good by inter- 
fering with the domestic concerns of our people. If let alone 
they would not need governmental aid in furnishing food for 
either the body or the mind. The South would have been far 
ahead in education, manufactures, and internal improvements, 
if the federal government had not interfered, to shut out the 
only kind of laborers who ean labor in the cane and cotton 
field and live. The system of public education, all admit, has 
failed in the country, but, it is asserted, has succeeded very well 
in New-Orleans. If the tree be judged by its fruits it is poi- 
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sonous instead of salutary,to republican institutions, in our great 
cities. If the boys whom it has taught to read novels, had 
been put to trades, they could not have been driven away from 
the polls after they had grown to be men. There has been 
virtually no election in New-Orleans, and in many of our large 
cities, for the last five or six years ; whether from fear or indif- 
ference it proves that the system of education is defective. 
America wants a university to raise the standard of morals, 
manners, and learning, so high, that every individual will be as 
secure from personal violence at the sacred ballot-box, as at 
the church altar. America wants schools to raise the standard 
of moral virtue so high, that every American citizen, natural- 
ized or native, may confidently rely upon government putting 
forth its whole power to protect him in all the rights and privi- 
leges of an American citizen, both at home and abroad. 





ART. IL—THE NORTHERN NECK OF VIRGINIA. 


Tue difficulty of writing an essay on the subject we have 
chosen consists not in the want of matter but in its excess, 
We are embarrassed as to the selection of the topics on which 
we shall treat. This Northern Neck of Virginia, being one of 
the earliest settlements in the Union, has a long and eventful 
political history, but that history is not to be found in books. 
Besides, for a mere political history, a Review is not the proper 
medium of publication. This Revrew, we are pleased to find, 
is fast becoming a cyclopedia of the South. Able writers are 
contributing to it articles descriptive of the geography, geol- 
ogy, mineralogy, natural history, botanical history, agricul- 
ture, arts, manufactures, laws, police, social relations, schoois, 
colleges, roads, canals, diseases, medical practice, religion, 
churches, statistics, history, &c., &c., of various localities. 
Besides the present interest, which such essays possess, they 
make the Review an invaluable magazine of facts for the 
future historian. We observe that it is taken by many public 
institutions and public libraries, both North and South, and 
will thus preserve through all times an authentic, comprehen- 
sive, and concise cyclupedia of the South. A more useful pub- 
lication, one more deserving, nay demanding, the patronage 
and encouragement of the patriotic and enlightened, we know 
not. Its style is inferior to that of the English Reviews. In 
reading them, we often overlook the subject matter in our 
admiration of the artistic execution. 

“‘Materiem superabat opus.” Style, with them, is ‘every- 
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thing. The Lake School is particularly addicted to this fail- 
ing. The N. P. Willis school of America, which includes the 
Bostonian, have carried this fashionable literary tendency to 
such excess that we think they begin to disgust the reading 
public. Weshould not be surprised were the terse, lucid, 
nervous, concise, but somewhat careless style of this Review, 
to become more fashionable than the drawhing, elaborate, 
commonplace, or affected eccentricity of the North. 

The lofty mission, Mr. Editor, on which you are bent, as 
the chronicler and leader of Southern improvement, physical, 
moral and intellectual, admonishes us that in attempting to 
further your purpose, we must avoid what is trivial, useless, 
or unimportant. Yet * trifles make the sum of human things,” 
atoms compose the universe, the minutize of history consti- 
tute the whole of history. He who would comprehend the 
whole of any subject, must first study and comprehend its 

arts. 

With these premonitions to the reader, we proceed with our 
account of the Northern Neck, in which we may indulge in 
many petty details and individual and family anecdotes, 
which, besides their local and individual interest in this sec- 
tion, their still higher interest to the emigrants and the de- 
scendants of the emigrants from the region described, who are 
now scattered over the South and West (for Virginia is the 
mother of States)—besides these sources of interest, they 
will constitute part of that material which is to make this 
Review the historical magazine, and the cyclopedia of the 
South. 

The name of Northumberland county, lying on the bay, 
and the earliest settlement in Northern Neck, first oceurs in 
an act of the House of Burgesses, passed February, 1645. In 
the fall session of that year, for the first time, it sends a dele- 
gate to the House of Burgesses. It was probably erected in- 
to a county, by the governor and council, in 1644, too late in 
the year to be organized and to send a delegate to the ensu- 
ing session. This county then contained the whole country 
between the mouth and sources of the Rappahannock and 
Potomac ; a territory larger than New-England, if we ex- 
clude Maine. It was, however, a terra incognita, which the 
foot of the white man had never trodden, except in a narrow 
corner bordering on the Chesapeake. In this corner, not 
only without grants or patents from the colonial government, 
but despite of frequent and severe legislation forbidding it, 
settlements had been formed at a very early day. We con- 
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jecture as early as 1630, not only because of the attractions 
of the location, which abounded in fish, oysters, wild-fowl, 
and other means of easy ‘subsistence, which afforded ready 
means on all sides of escape, or access, by boats and vessels, 
and which was inhabited by the Wicommocos, a mild ard 
friendiy tribe of Indians, but also, because, at the slow rate 
settlements were then made, it must have required at least 
fourteen years to have brought together a population sufficient 
to form a county. 

The term Northern Neck, as popularly or usually employ- 
ed, meant formerly, and still means, only that narrow pen- 
insula, included between the tide water sections of the Poto- 
mac and Rappahannock. The railroad from Fredericksburg 
to the Acquia landing on Potomac river, is a well-defined 
northern or northwestern bonndary of this peninsula, which 
is about a hundred miles in length, with an average width of 
not more than eighteen miles. In olden times it was called 
the garden spot of Virginia, when Virginia was the garden 
of America. Besides possessing a very fertile soil, easily ren- 
ovated by the marl which everywhere underlies it, it possesses 
inexhaustible resources in the fish,.oysters, wild-fowl, &c., of 
its two rivers, and the hundreds of creeks that intersect it. 
Although now the most inaccessible portion of the old States, 
it was formerly the most accessible, and best situated for trade 
and intercourse. Tide water was at every man’s door, and 
ships from England, and smaller vessels from every State, or 
rather colony, in the country, brought merchandise to their 
landings in exchange for their corn, wheat, and tobacco. Trav- 
e!, then, was mostly across the country, and numerous ferries, 
public and private, on either river, afforded facilities for easy 
and frequent intercourse. 

‘These facilities were increased by the introduction of steam- 
ers plying up each river from Baltimore and Norfolk. Our 
father removed with his family from near Brentsville in Prince 
William to King George county since we can recollect, and 
then, the family, in speaking of the neighborhood whence we 
removed, always called it the ‘“ Back Woods.” Now, the 
cars pass four times a day through Brentsville, and not a rail- 
road intersects the peninsula of the Northern Neck, nor has it 
a stage line or daily mail or telegraph. In winter they are 
often ice-bound, and do not see a newspaper, get a letter, or 
hear in any way from the outer world for weeks at a time. 
There is no way to remedy this except by continuing the pro- 
posed Baltimore and Potomac Air-Line Railroad by Port To- 
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bacco, across the Potomac near Mathias or Matompkin Point, 
across Rappahannock at Port Royal, and by Bowling Green to 
Milford Depot on the Fredericksburg and Richmond road. 
This road is a national desideratum, must be built at some 
time, as it is the direct Northern and Southern route, and 
should be erected at once. More, however, of this, anon. 

Bishop Meade notices a peculiarity in the soil of the North- 
ern Neck, to wit: that trees grow up more rapidly than else- 
where. So much is this the case, that farmers on the hills of 
the Potomac find successful cultivation almost impractica- 
ble. The lands have to be cleared anew for each successive 
erop. Locust is most troublesome on the river, pines in the 
forest. Edmund Ruffin, Esq., our great agricultural writer, 
and suecessful practical farmer, observing how quickly pine 
trees put up and how rapidly they grow on what were sup- 
posed to be exhausted lands, drew the conclusion that such 
Jands were not entirely exhausted, but only deprived of some 
element essential to the growth of ordinary crops, but not 
needed by the pine. Further observation and experiment sat- 
isfied him that lime, or marl (which is chiefly lime), was the 
thing needed. This discovery has been worth millions to Vir- 
ginia. We cannot leave Mr. Ruffin without acknowledging 
the farther debt of gratitude which the whole South owes him 
for his many valuable treatises on the subject of Slavery, as 
well in its moral, as in its economical aspects. 

No lands in the country are so well adapted to the use of 
guano as those of the forest Northern Neck. While its ap- 
plication on the river lands of this Neck has yielded but a 
small profit, and its use on the south side of Rappahannock 
been attended with scarce any profit at all, throughout the 
whole forest of which we are speaking, it has quadrupled the 
crop, and yielded an average profit of at. least a hundred per 
cent. Before the introduction of guano wheat was little cul- 
tivated in this region. Now, we believe, taking into the esti- 
mate, the cheapness of land, the cheapness and facility of cul- 
tivation, and the cheapness of freights, that wheat is a far 
more profitable crop in the forest of the Northern Neck, than 
in the valley of Virginia, which latter, has always been con- 
sidered one of the best wheat-growing sections of the Union. 

The Hon. Willoughby Newton, Col. Henry T. Garnett, 
George W. Lewis, Esq., and W. R. Mason, Esq, all well and 
favorably known to the public, and all scientific as well as 
practical farmers, are far better acquainted than we with this 
subject, vet we believe concur with us in opinion. We men- 
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tion these gentlemen’s names because their several residences 
give them daily opportunities of observing agricultural results 
throughout the section of which we are treating. There is a 
larger admixture of clay in the soil of this forest than on ei- 
ther river, or on the forest south of the Rappahannock. This 
is not observable in looking at even newly ploughed lands, but 
is very perceptible in the roads. In this forest there is just 
enough sand, to make the roads, generally, fine and good in 
winter and summer. In the forest, south of Rappahannock, 
the sand in the summer renders travelling very tedious and la- 
borious. 

The different effects of guano in these sections may be ow- 
ing to this difference in soil; yet the lands near the moun- 
tains which contain far more of clay, have not been half so 
much benefited by the use of guano. 

This is about all we know about farming, and it is our ig- 
norance of the subject, which must plead our excuse for call- 
ing in gentlemen, who are “experts” at the business, as wit- 
nesses of the truth of our facts and theories. 

We now proceed to treat of the most important epoch In the 
history of the Northern Neck. We find an act of the house 
of burgesses, passed in 1736, for conferring and securing ti- 
tles to lands in this section, (see Henning’s Statutes at Large, 
vol. iv., p.d44) which recites, that “ the ‘late King Charles IL, 
by his letters patent, under the great seal of England, 
bearing date at St. Germain-en- Laye, the eighteenth day of 
Septembe r, in the first year of his reign (1649), for the con- 
sideration therein expressed, had given, granted, and confirmed, 
unto Ralph, Lord Hopton, Henry, Earl of St. Alban’s, by the 
then name of Henry, Lord Jerwenyn, John, Lord Culpepper, 
John, Lord Berkley of Stratton, by the name of Sir John Berk- 
ley, Sir William Morton, one of the justices of his Court of 
King’s Bench, by the then name of Sir William Morton, Sir 
Dudley Wyatt, and Thomas Culpepper, their heirs and as- 
signs forever, all that entire tract, territory, or parcel of land, 
situate, lying, and being in America, and bounded within the 
head of the river Rappahannock and Quiriough or Poto- 
mac river and the Chesapeake Bay, &c., Xe.” 

This grant or patent was given up and cancelled, and an- 
other grant made of the same premises by Charles, in 1669, to 
a part only of the first patentees. 

The powers granted to the patentees is matter of curious in- 
terest, as it shows that at that late date the king persisted in 
the attempt to establish the feudal system, inits pristine vig- 
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or, in America. The patentees were not only sole proprie- 
tors of the soil, but were petty kings, owing allegiance to a 
greater king, as was common in the early days of feudalism. 
The grant goes on to recite as follows: ‘ With power to di- 
vide the said tract or territory of land, into counties, hundreds, 
parishes, tithings, townships, hamlets, and boroughs; and to 
erect and build cities, towns, parish churches, colleges, chap- 
els, free schools, almshouses, and houses of correction ; and to 
endow the same at their free will and pleasures; and did ap- 
point them full and perpetual patrons of all such churches so 
to be built and endowed ; with power also to divide any part 
or parcel of said tract or territory or portion of lands, into man- 
ors, and to call the same after their own or any of their 
names, or by other name or names whatsoever ; and within 
the same to hold a court in the nature of a court baron, and to 
hold pleas of all actions, trespasses, covenants, accounts, con- 
tracts, detinues, debts, and demands whatsoever, when the 
debt or thing demanded exceed not the value of forty shillings 
sterling money of England; and to receive and take all 
amercements, fines, commodities, advantages, perquisites, and 
emoluments whatsoever, to such respective eourt barons be- 
longing, or in any wise appertaining. And further to hold 
within the samé manors, a court leet and view of frank pledge 
of all the tenants, residents and inhabitants of the hundred 
within such respective manors, &c., &e.” 

There will be found to be privileges and immunities similar 
to those bestowed upon Lord Baltimore, of which we gave an 
account in our history of the Brent family, in the May ‘number 
of this Review. ‘The first patent was granted while Charles 
IT. was yet a mere youth, and had just escaped from England. 
Both patents were probably granted to raise money, for Charles 
was lavish in expenditure, and always straitened in his 


means. We have not been able to discover that either set of 


patentees ever undertook to exercise the right of ownership or 
to grant patents. 

As late as 1667, when Charles had long been restored to his 
throne, we find patents in the Northern Neck granted by the 
Governor, Sir William Berkley. In 1688, James IL. by 
letters patent, grants the whole of this Neck to Thomas, Lord 
Culpepper, to whom the other patentees had sold out and trans- 
ferred their interests. Not many years after this last grant 
Lord Culpepper died, and his grandson and sole heir, Lord 
Fairfax, inherited the territory, subject we suppose to the dower 
intarests of Lady Culpepper, widow of Lord Culpepper, de- 
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ceased. We have met with no patent for lands in this Neck 
from their proprietors or their agents earlier than 1695. George 
Brent, of Woodstock, Stafford county, Va., and William Fitz- 
hugh, of Eaglesnest, then also in Stafford, but now in King 
George, were then the joint land agents for Lord Fairfax and 
Lady Culpepper. It appears, however, from copies of Fitz- 
hugh’s letters, that Sir Nicholas Spencer, secretary to the 
council (and several times acting-governor, in the absence of 
Governors Nicholson, Lord Howard, or Lord Culpepper), acted 
as agent, and granted patents prior to the appointment of Fitz- 
hugh and Brent. We have written to our friend Stafford H. 
Parker, Esq., register of the land office, to clear up this mat- 
ter of history, and inform us, if he can, when the governor of 
Virginia ceased to issue patents for land in the Northern 
Neck, and when the proprietors first exercised rights of own- 
ership. 

This grant of the Northern Neck has generally been con- 
founded with another grant of the whole of Virginia, extend- 
ing to the Pacific ocean, made to Lords Arlington and Culpep- 
per by Charles IL, in the 25th year of his reign (1683). This 
latter grant was a mere lease or demise for thirty- one years, 
with the seemingly inconsistent power, however, to grant to 
their sub-patentees lands in fee simple. The two grants cre- 
ated great disturbance and dissatisfaction in the colony, and 
occasioned the sending over to England commissioners to pro- 
cure the cancelling of each. After much negotiation the com- 
missioners succeeded in procuring a revocation of the grant of 
the whole colony to Lords Arlington and Culpepper, but failed 
in setting aside that to the Northern Neck. 

We cannot quit our friend 8. H. Parker, Esq., without farther 
notice. He was born and lived till past middle age in our vil- 
lage of Port- Royal. . He represented the county of Carolinein 
the house of delegates, and afterward this senatorial district. 
He was elected and served several years as speaker of the 
senate, and was subsequently appointed register of the land 
office, which place he has filled for about twenty years. His 
grandfather was from Scotland, and was one of the first set- 
tlers of this village. He is descended, on the mother’s side, from 
the Lybans. The Lybans removed from Port Royal to Nor- 
folk. Mr. Parker’s father was a leading Methodist, and most 
excellent man. When there was no church building in Port 
Royal, he kept alive the flickering lamp of religion by opening 
his house for religious services. Among the names of the or- 
iginal settlers of Port Royal that of Parker alone remains. 
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They reside in the dwelling of their grandfather, erected more 
than a century ago. 

We cannot ascertain the price or consideration paid for land 
to the proprietors. The patent before us reserves an annual 
rent or service of two shillings, the land granted being ninety- 
one acres. It appears that two shillings was the rent reserved 
for every hundred acres or less; but the deed recites that the 
composttion (the consideration) had been paid by the patentee, 
without stating the amount of the composition or consideration. 
We presume the amount was uniform, whatever the quality 
of the land, for we find that fifty acres, without regard to qual- 
ity, was the quantity allowed per capita for transporting ser- 
vants, which was the usual consideration in the patents exe- 
euted by the governor. 

Charles had at least a color of right for the grant of the 
Northern Neck, which he made while yet a boy, a fugitive 
from England and a resident at St. Germain-en-Laye. Though 
England had steeped her regicide hand in the blood of his 
father, who was a mild ruler, a Christian, and a gentleman, 
and meanly submitted to the despotic sway of the brutal 
usurper Cromwell, Virginia was true to her old allegiance, and 
hurled defiance at the vulgar hypocritical tyrant. He dared 
not take up the gage which her ecavaliers threw down, and 
Virginia asserted and fully exercised her independent sover- 
eignty throughout his protectorate. With a population of not 
more, probably, than fifty thousand, she successfully played 
the part of a distinct, separate nation, for nearly ten years. If 
driven to a like necessity with a population of a million and a 
half, she can surely re-enact the same part. Let her commit 
herself to no entangling alliances, Northor South, but carefully 
husband and improve her own resources, and be prepared for 
the worst. The worst may be near at hand, for if one drop of 
her old cavalier blood remains in her veins, she that defied a 
Cromwell will not submit one hour to the rule of a Black Re- 
publican. 

We annex the whole of the resolutions of the house of bur- 
gesses on the occasion of the trial and execution of Charles I. 
They may serve to stir up Virginians, in case of necessity, to 
resist, to all extremities, a usurpation (under the forms of 
law) more vile and detestable thanthat of Cromwell and his 
Puritans. It is but a renewal of the old feud. The end is not 

et! 

The king was beheaded in 1649.—Cromwell did not assume 
he title of protector until 1654, but exercised despotic power 
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over the affairs of England, even before the trial of the king. 
The annexed resolutions were the first act of the house of 
burgesses of Virginia, at their fall session in October, 1649 : 


‘“‘ Whereas divers out of ignorance, others out of malice, schism, and faction, in 
pursuance of some design of innovation, may be presumed to prepare men’s 
minds and inclinations to entertain a good liking of their contrivement, by cast- 
ing blemishes of dishonor upon the late most excellent and now most undoubt- 
edly sainted king, and to those close ends vindicating and attesting the late pro- 
ceedings against the said blessed king (though by so much as they may seem to 
have color of justice, and form of law, they may be truly and really said to 
have the more and greater height of impudence). And — this foundation 
of asserting the clearness and legality of the said unparallelled treason, perpe- 
trated on the said king, do build hepes and inferences to the high dishonor of 
the regal estate, and in truth to the utter disinherison of his sacred majesty 
that now is, and the divesting him of those rights which the law of nature and 
nations, and the known laws of the kingdom of England, have adjudged in part 
to his royal line, and the law of God himself (if sacred writ may be so styied, 
which this age doth loudly call in question) hath consecrated unto him, and 
as arguments easily and naturally deduced from the aforesaid cursed and de- 
structive principles. with much endeavor they press and persuade the power of 
the commission to be void und null, and all magistracy and office thereon de- 
pending, to have lost their vigor and efficiency, by such means assuredly expect- 
ing advantages for the accomplishment of their lawless and tyrannical intentions. 

“ Be it therefore declared and enacted, and it is hereby enacted by the 
gevernor, council and burgesses of this grand assembly, and the authority 
of the same, that what person soever, whether stranger or inhabitant of 
this colony, after the date of this act, by reasoning, discourse, or argument, 
shall go about to defend or maintain the late traitorous proceedings against the 
aforesaid king of most happy memory, under any notion of law and justice, such 
person using reasoning, discourse, or argument, or uttering any words or 
speeches to such purpose or effect and being proved by competent witness, shall 
be adjudged an accessory post factum to the death of the aforesaid king, and 
shall be proceeded against for the same, according to the known laws of Eng- 
land ; or whoever shall go about by irreverent or scandalous wore or language 
to blast the memory and honor of the late most pious king (deserving ever 
altars and monuments in the hearts of all good men” shall, upon conviction, 
suffer such censure and punishment as shall be deemed fit by the governor and 
council. And be it further enacted, that what person soever shali, by words or 
speeches, endeavor to insinuate any doubt, seruple or question of or concern- 
ing the undoubted and inherent right of his majesty, that now is, to the colony 
of Virginia, and all other his majesty’s dominions as king and supreme governor, 
such words and speeches shall be adjudged high treason. And it is also enacted, 
that what person socver, by false reperts and malicious rumors, shall spread 
abroad among the people, anything tending to the change of government, or to 
the lessening of the power and authority of the governor or government, either 
in civil or ecclesiastical eauses (which this assembly hath and doth declare to 
be full and plenary to all intents and purposes), sueh persons, not only the au- 
thors of such reports and ramors, but the reporters and divulgers thereof (un- 
less it be done by way of legal information before a magistrate) shall be adjudged 
equally guilty, and shall suffer such pres: ea even to severity as shall be 
thought fit, according to the nature and quality of the offence.” 


We saw at New-Haven a monument erected to the memory 
of a regicide, who had sought refage in New-England, from 
that merited punishment with which he was threatened in 
England. We were told that Southern students sometimes 
throw stones at it. Thus js the quarrel kept up. The South 
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sustains religion, order, subordination, law, and government.— 
The North advocates ani! practises infidelity, agrarianism, free 
love, and anarchy. Society is in its natural and normal state 
with us, in an unnatural, revolutionary, and transition state with 
them. They have expelled Nature, but she is sure to re- 
turn. Despotism will some day restore order, security, and re- 
ligion; the sooner the better. Every day the doctrines of 
the South are making converts at the North. Truth is with 
us, and truth will prevail. We might conquer her by reason, 
not by arms, but we should pause and consider well whether 
‘the play be worth the candle,” “the game the powder that 
’twill cost to kill it.” Besides, some Cromwell of the North 
may extend his despotism over us, if we do not detach our- 
selves in time. It may be better to avoid a falling house. 

There is imminent and daily increasing danger of disu- 
nion, and this danger is aggravated by timidity in meeting the 
question as it presents itself. For our part we frankly and 
openly declare that we prefer disunion to dishonor—for national 
disgrace is always soon succeeded by national subjection. If we 
admit government to deny tous and our property equal right 
and protection in the territories, the common property of all the 
States, we are at once both disgraced and subjected. The mo- 
ment that a President is elected, who proposes thus to deny us 
our rights and our property, is the moment for disunion.— 
Kauauiry or Disunion should be our motto! 

The materials for the political history of Virginia are ex- 
ceedingly defective. Even the acts of the house of burgesses, 
for half its sessions during the first century of the existence of 
the colony, have been lost. This is not wonderful when we 
find that the governor and council, as late as about 1730, 
prohibiting Mr. John Buckner, who was the first to establish 
a printing press in Virginia, from printing the laws. Written 
copies of the acts of assembly were sent to the county clerk’s 
offices, and most of these offices and their papers have been 
burnt, and none have preserved a regular series of the laws.— 
This defect of materials for a political history of the whole State 
is much greater when we confine ourselves to the history of 
the Northern Neck, a part only of the State. Thirty years ago, 
a full social and family history of this section might have been 
written. Within that time hundreds of families have had their 
papers burnt or otherwise destroyed. Private papers, such as 
lettersand books of accounts, give a far more graphic, exact, and 
interesting history of the times than the annalsof political history. 
Yet the owners of them cannot be convinced that they are of any 
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use or interest tothe public. The history of the world is but the 
sum of the histories cf the individuals who compose the world, 
and without the private history of some one man in each age, 
we can never understand the manners, customs and tone of 
thought of the times. Boswell’s life of Johnson gives a clear 
insight into the character of the age in which the author and 
his hero flourished. 

The stately mask of political history never admits us be- 
hind the curtains to see men in their ordinary and natural 
characters. 

These remarks are prefatory to the introduction of letters 
and extracts from letters, of Wm. Fitzhugh, extending from 
1679 to 1699. He emigrated from England in 1671; settled 
at Eaglesnest, on the Potomac, then in Stafford, now in King 
George county. In 1773, he married a Miss Tucker of West- 
moreland, before she had completed her eleventh year, and 
sent her over to England to be educated. John Newton, a 
lawyer, living in the neighborhood where the Hon. Willough- 
by Newton now lives, married Mrs. Rose Tucker, Fitzhugh’s 
mother-in-law, and a Mr. Blackistone, of Maryland, married a 
sister of Mrs. Fitzhugh. There are no Tuckers in Westmore- 
land; but there is a creek in that county called Tucker’s 
creek. A family of Tuckers settled very early on James’ 
‘river, and we presume Mrs, Fitzhugh’s father was of that 
family. The distinguished Judge Tuckers, we think, are de- 
scended from a Bermudas family who immigrated at a later 
day. Fitzhugh was a fair, classical scholar, a learned, able, 
and industrious Jawyer, a high tory, high churchman, and, 
like Sir Matthew Hale and Cotton Mather, a firm believer in 
witchcraft. The correspondence, or rather the copies of his 
letters which have been preserved, is very voluminous, and 
besides a great many letters on business to his European mer- 
chants, contains many letters to the governors and other lead- 
ing men of the colony, with whom his practice as a lawyer 
and his business as land agent for Lord Fairfax, brought him 
in frequent intercourse. 

Some historical society should publish these letters, as they 
are the best, nay the only tableau vivant of the times in 
which he lived. Our researches into early colonial history 
and traditional knowledge of the men and the events of the 
day in which he lived, would enable us to furnish useful ex- 
planatory notes, and this we would like to do. 

The first letters which we shall give ascertain with pre- 
cision the time of settlement of the country on the Potomac 
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from Machodoe creek to Qecaquan creek. The former creek 
there divided Westmoreland from Stafford county. It now 
lies entirely in King George. Stafford extended indefinitely 
upward and along the Potomac. 

His correspondent, Nicholas Hayward, was a London no- 
tary public, a gentleman of much wealth and learning, who, 
before the correspondence ends, retires to a ceuntry villa. He 
had purchased, it appears, several estates in what is now 
King George county, which Fitzhugh aided him to improve. 
Two of his brothers settled in King George. One soon died ; 
the other became a justice of the peace, clerk of Stafford 
county, and representative of that county in the house of 
burgesses. We presume this brother also died without issue, 
for there are no Haywards in Virginia. The Footes were his 
nephews and have retained Hayward as a Christian name in 
the family. We presume they inherited the Hayward lands in 
King George and Prinee William. General Henry 8. Foote is of 
this family. Shortly before the first letter we shall introduce, 
Captain George Brent of Woodstock, Nicholas Hayward, 
Richard Foote, and Robert Bristow, the two latter London 
merchants, had purchased thirty thousand acres of land, ly- 
ing about the present village of Brentsville, in Prince Wil- 
liam (then Stafford), from Lord Culpepper. We have before 
us, in the Brent Family Book, an act or decree of religious: 
toleration from James II., directed to Lord Howard, of 
Effingham, then governor of Virginia, and to all future gov- 
ernors, dated February, 1676, applying to settlers on this grant. 

Fitzhugh had just ordered the proceeds of two hundred 
hogsheads of tobacco to be laid out in plate, and was angry 
that his merchant, Mr. Cooper, had not complied with his 
order. He had frequently ordered large quantities of plate 
before, and would seem to have been crazy on the subject of 
plate and the classics (which latter he was also continually 
buying), to those who do not reflect that the frequency of rev- 
olutions rendered plate the safest kind of investment, and 
that he lived before the days of Queen Anne and the Specta- 
tor, when there were comparatively few good English books. 

Fitzhugh seems not to have known of the grant made by 
Charles il., at St. Germain-en-Laye, of the Northern Neck, 
for that was certainly prior to any settlements or patents 
above Machodoe creek. ‘The proprietors, we presume, never 
asserted their right to issue patents, under this boyish grant 
of a fugitive prince : 


“ Mr Nicnotas Haywarp : “ Aprit Ist, 1689 
“| have read your several, particular and kind letters this year, and congratu- 
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late your new acquisition of part of Mr. Ashton’s back tract, though I cannot 
agree with you, according to the Platt, that it lies so very contiguous to you and 
remote from me ; but this I can assure you it is a bargain really worth your 
money, if it be as cheap as Mr. Darrel represent it. [By Reviewer : Ashton 
was an old bachelor who had just died and left Fitzhugh his executor. He 
owned Marmion, now belonging to Dangerfield Lewis, Esq., and Chatterton, be- 
longing to Col. John Taylor, both tracts adjoining Fitzhugh, and he was anx- 
ious to buy both. He subsequently became owner of Marmion, but never suc- 
ceeded in acquiring Chatterton.] 

“ | also thank your kindness in sending me as much of my plate sent for, nay 
mare, than I could have expected singly from yourself without the mortality or 
resignation of Mr. Cooper, which is safely come into the country, and has been 
this month, but has not as yet arrived at my house, neither the letters, above 
four days since. What the reason is that Mr. Cooper did not join you in buy- 
ing the whole, as far as my money reached, nor lay out the money in his hands 
for the remainder, acrording to my directions, | can’t imagine, without the 
closeness of his nature made my designs seem extravagant, in which point I 
have sufficiently writ to him, and withal signified to him that he is my factor. 
not my adviser, because to him I pay commission. Now, sir, to.you, to whom I 
pay no commission and by that means am under no obligation further than your 
generous and free nature obliges, | must beg excuse that I want expressions 
thoroughly to acknowledge my gratitude. Sir, the enclosed is a copy of my 
proposals to Mr. Secretary, which he gives me assurance will take with my Lord 
Culpepper ; therefore, beg your favor to negotiate in my behalf with his lord- 
ship, to get a confirmation in England, through the drawing of the deeds, con- 
sulting counsel and enrolment in chancery should cost twelve or fifteen guineas. 
Your own purchase of Brenton, with the Brent charge thereof, gives you the 
manner and method. Your late acquisition assures me your ability, and your 
continued kindness emboldens me to request this, as also another, that you will 
please to make a piece of plate of ten guineas price acceptable to your lady, by 
your kind representation thereof for your consummation of the same. 

‘* Perhaps my Lord Culpepper may object that the quantity of land mentioned 
within those bounds (which I have also sent you inclosed, to perfect the business 
there if it be possible), may be more, but the rent roll which Mr. Secretary has 
diligently searched, makes that fully appear, also that the purchase is too low for 
so great a quantity of land, considering that you gave as much, or rather more 
rateably for yourtract of thirty thousand acres, which lies remote to that: it is 
easily answered ; yours is a new acquisition, and consequently liable to the rents 
in specie, as my lord may put it, but this whole purchase that I make is of land 
taken up before the original grant to the first proprietors of this Northern Neck, 
and therefore stands under the conditions of tie first settlement of the country, 
and not my lord’s conditions now to be made on new purchases, and consequent- 
ly neither by his lordship himself, nor any other, to be enhanced or advanced with- 
out a general disturbance to the people. Also, what’s now to be taken up, it 
lies in his lordship’s poper to put what terms upon the rent, and in what specie 
he pleases ; therefore, 1,000 acres of land taken up, since my lord’s acquirement 
is more worth for an annual advantage or immediate sale of a rent charge, than 
5,000 acres anciently taken up, and all that I propose to purchase within the 
bounds mentioned, has been a considerable time taken up before his lordship’s 
right. And this I dare affirm, that if his lordship was to be governor himself, 
he would not be able, with the greatest industry, assisted by power, toclear from 
my intended purchase 20 a sterling a year; and if he wants that power, his 
utmost endeavor will never bring it to above half that sum, for all the terants 
upon the whole tract, three excepted, are not able to pay their rents in money, 
and then the refuge must be by distress, and nothing will be found to distrain 
but cows and horses, and those to be valued by those who look upon themselves 
tu be under the same mischief, and from thence the valuation may be judged. 

“T must assure you, sir, that if I make this purchase, I have not the expecta- 
tion of receiving one penny in money for rent, but being placed in the middle of 
the purchase, and tobacco my method of dealing, tobacco will answer my ends, 
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and suit my conveniency, and perhaps in time reimburse me, or my posterity, for 
the money laid out. Thus, sir, I have given you some reasons of my propusais, 
which, when duly considered, may be conducive to persuade his lordship to sell, 
which if, I would not have you stick upon ten or twenty pounds extraordinary 
in the purchase, therefore, in general terms, shall desire you to act in this affair 
for me as for yourself, and whatever you do shall be thankfuily acknowledged. 

“ Mr. Cooper intimated to me that the money in his hands was ready at your 
command, which J desire you to take into your custody, and I sliall endeavor to 
send more by the latter ships, and what my money falls short, if the purchase 
goes forward, please to propose your own security for the payment thereof, with 
interest, and | shall take effectual and satisfactory care to answer it. But if the 
purchase should not go on, I still continue my resolution of purchasing the 
same pieces of plate, and particularly the knives which I already have forks for, 
when they come to hand, which I desire you will please to purchase for me, ae- 
cording to my last year’s direction, with the addition of a silver ladle, and send 
it by the first ship. Captain Brent, who is now at my house. has the same de- 
signs, but awaits the issue of this, for the purchase of almost as great a quan- 
tity above Oquoquan, and intends to propose it in partnership, which will be a 
far more profitable purchase, by reason that little land is already patented, and 
what is must come under your conditions, because patented since the granting 
of this Northern Neck, Himself best knows what he does, and the advantage 
thereby, and to him I refer you for a relation thereof. 

“ Sir, what encouragement my poor endeavors or interest can give to your pleas- 
ing establishment at Brenton, and a sudden commotion we have had under the 
pretended expectations of Indians (in which Capt. Brent has given you a full 
and particular relation), gives me the present opportunity not only to assure the 
people, but also to satisfy the government, that more full encouragemeat and iin- 
munity granted to the town, which might be conducive to draw inhabitants 
thither, the country would be secure from future alarms, and it would be a sure 
bulwark against future danger, because, either by them, or within them, would lie 
the Indian road ; a good company of men there settled would be immediately called. 
either to keep off the enemy at his first approach, or cut him short in his return. 
Sir, this sudden turn of times in England may perhaps at present give a check 
to the increment of Brenton from the French (Huguenot) expectation but I be- 
lieve may be additionally supplied by those methods Capt. Brent intends, though 
not plainly expresses, by being a refuge and sanctuary for Roman Catholics. and 
I dare say, let it be increased by whom it will, our government will give it 
all the indulgences that can reasonably be required, by reason of its conve- 

nient situation of, or watch and defence, against, Indian depredations and incur- 

sions ; neither do I believe that that persuasion will be hindered from settling 
any Where in this country, especially tbere, where, being Christians, they may 
secure us against the heathen.” [By Reviewer: Rather an unsafe sanctuary 
this he proposes for Catholics. No wonder Brent, who was a Catholic, hesi- 
tated in the matter. The balauce of the letter is uninteresting. ] 


The following are the formal proposals he speaks of. The 
tract he wishes to purchase consists of a narrow belt of land 
along the Potomac, less than five miles wide and about forty 
miles long. Just above Occaquan lies Mason’s Neck, which 
was probably settled by Colonel George Mason, ancestor of the 
great Revolutionary statesman of that name. Gunston ard 
Lexington, two of the seats of the Mason family, are in this 
Neck. Gunston is a large old brick building, built, we pre- 
sume, with bricks from England, as all the old colonial houses 
on the river were. The colonel was a justice of the peace, a 
commander of one of the forts, a great Indian fighter, always 
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a favorite with the people, and under the government of Wil- 
liam and, Mary, which was somewhat republican, a favorite 
with the court. The Mason family have for more than two 
centuries been distinguished for personal courage and love of 
military affairs. 

Fitzhugh got out of favor under the Whig rule of William, 
for he was a high tory, and probably on this account and be- 
cause, it appears, Mason had defeated him in several lawsuits, 
became soured with him. In writing to Richard Page, a mer- 
chant of Belfast, he says: ‘ All affairs here stand just as you 
left them, only Dr. Hall is not altogether so mad, and Mr. 
Ashton constrained to be more sober for want of drink, neither 
have I heard any fighting news lately of Col. Mason, which 
gives me occasion to believe his stock is pretty well exhaust- 
ed.” The feud, however, was not of long standing, for two of 
Fitzhugh’s sons, not many years after, married two of Mason’s 
grand-daughters. The son named Thomas, died without is- 
sue. The other, George, was the ancestor of the Fitzhughs of 
Maryland and New York,and of some in several Northern 
States. ‘I'o return to the proposals : 


“ Proposals to the Honorable Nicholas Spencer, Esq., Agent and Attorney in 
Virginia for the Right Honorable, the Lord Culpepper. 

“ To purchase one hundred thousand acres of land, at ten years’ purchase of the 
rent, thus to be dedueed :—One hundred thousand acres at 120 pounds tobacco 
per thousand, comes to 12,000 pounds tobacco, out of which must be deducted 
20 per cent. at least for receiving and reducing it in hogsheads, which is 2,400 ; 
then remain 9,800 at 20 # hhd. allowed, estimating each hhd. at 400 tbs 
makes 24 hhds. and a half, which comes to 735; again deducted out of 9,800 
makes the clear tobacco 9,065, which at 5s. per cent., the utmost value that can 
be expected, for tobacco so scattering and remote in the best of times, amount 
to £22 13s.; at ten years’ purchase is £226 10s. But, because, as in the sev- 
eral rent rolls appears, there is not above eighty-four thousand or at most 
eighty-six thousand acres in our county, already taken up and seated, and some 
thousand acres of that above Oquaquan, and from Oquaquan downward, fully 
taken up and almost all seated, and it might be doubtful to my lord's interests 
to go beyond those bounds, because part is there taken up, and the greater 
part still lies in his lordship’s grant, therefore to take off all those scruples and 
objections, I am willing to become a purchaser from the head of Oquaquan to 
Machodoe, the extent of our county downward, not exceeding five miles, in 
the woods from the nearest landing, that I may be far enough clear from the 
Brenton purchase, and without my lord's suspicion of getting any considerable 
quantity of land not already taken up. The said land from Oquaquan down- 
ward, according as the county runs, and five miles backward, where the coun- 
ty will admit it, which will nowhere do it till you come to the head of Potomac 
ereck, aud from thence in some places upward ; which said proposed tract, ac- 
cording to the several rent rolls, may amount to sixty or seventy thousand 
acres ; but because there may be some surplusage I am willing to allow eighty 
thousand acres and pay accordingly ; it comes to £177 10s. sterling, which I 
will give for that tract and immediately pay down the money upon his lord- 
ship’s order to your honor for passing me the said estate over in fee, under 
these circumstances, to have within the said tract all benefit of any escheats if 
they fall, and all other privileges which his lordship bas, by virtue of the first 
purchase or last grant, in 1688, except the benefit of all mines and minerals, 
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which I wholly refer to his lordship, under the yearly rent of an ear of Indian 
corn, if lawfully demanded, to be paid at the feast of Nativity ; and withal that 
I may have privilege to take out patents or deeds in my own name (paying 
the officer’s fees according to the constitution of the office here), for any part 
greater or smaller, or for as many as I please, within the before granted premi- 
ses, and the rent to the respective patents to be a grain of Indian corn. The 
reasons for taking out new patents or deeds, are first, for escheats that I may 
have a right from his lordship, as well as a possession, if any fall. Secondly, 
to get the advantage of pretended rights if any such are to be met with, and 
thirdly, to get as much as I can in my own particular name to avoid future quo 
warrantos. That I may have further and other deeds and assurances as ecoun- 
sel learned in the law may advise, either by deeds drawn in England and enroll- 
ed in the High Court of Chancery there, or otherwise being at my own particu- 
lar cost and charge. That I may have all the immediate rents and arrearages, 
but if his lordship objects to the arrearages, rather than break off I will desist. 
The land is thus bounded, viz. : beginning ator near some of the falls of Oquaquan 
run, ten miles from the mouth of the said river, and on the southwest side thereof, 
and extending by a line drawn southwest and by west, crossing the runs and 
branches of the several ereeks that run into Potomac river, to wit: Neapseo, 
Yeoeeomico alias Powell's creek, Quanticutt, Chapawannick, Aquia and Poto- 
mae creeks, until the said southwest by west line shall have included the branch- 
es of Potomac ereek within the limits of Stafford county, where the branches 
that run into Rappahannvck river meet and render it the bounds of that county, 
and consequently that this southwest by west line, by and between the branch- 
es of both rivers, Potomac and Rappahannock, that is now the known bounds 
of Stafford and Rappahannock counties, and from the place or point of intersec- 
tion along the said Jine of division, until it meet the most southern and eastern 
part of Stafford county inclusive, bounded on the south by the head of Macho- 
doc river, and so to the mouth thereof, and from thence up along Potomac 
river, according to the several courses thereof, to the mouth of Oquaquan river 
first mentioned, and from thence up the said river ten miles to the first begin- 
ning. 

Mr. Nicholas Hayward, Sir : When I made these proposals to Mr. Secretary, 
I did not think to have given you the trouble as you may see, but upon second 
thought, have thought it my best way if 1 can make the purchase, to be as 
quick with it as I can, that I may have the more time to make a firm establish- 
ment thereof, and considering also that you had made a purchase of the like na- 
ture, and consequently experienced, by knowing, in the consummation of this, if 
his lordship agrees to it as I have fully written you in another letter. I 
have also got Mr. Brent to lay me down the bounds, so that there is nothing 
wanting to make a perfect deed in England. But if these new troubles [time 
William and Mary) and the great oppression that thence, we may guess, will 
fall upon the Roman Catholics in England, should incline them to remgve to 
any place, in Virginia and Brenton I esteem a good sanctuary forthem. I could 
still be contented to continue my proposed exchange, though I have added 
more than a third in Jand, negroes, &e., more than when I wrote you. I then 
had rather let alone this purchase, for it is not worth twopence to any one that 
is not actually upon the spot.” 


The exchange proposed above was of Fitzhugh’s property in 
America for a landed estate in England. In former letters, in 
the reign of Charles II., he proposed this exchange, which he 
thought then might easily be effected with discontented 
whigs, or persecuted dissenters and Catholics. Under the 
reign of James 11., he despaired and gave over this exchange, 
giving as a reason, the cessation of discontents, brought about 
by the tolerant rule of James. Again, under William, we see 
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him reviving his project, because persecution and discontent 
were resumed. It seems to us that James was the only 
honest, sincere, earnest, and tolerant politician of his day. 
The rest were cruel, mercenary hypocrites, who sought to 
revive the days of Titus Oates and the Meal Tub and Rye- 
House plots. English politicians continued from that day 
until the American Revolution to be trivial, hypocritical, and 
mercenary. The Walpoles are a fair specimen of the times. 
But this want of high aim, of sincerity and of earnestness, 
was not confined to the government. It infected the popular 
mind and vitiated the popular taste. There is something 
light, trivial, formal, and affected, in the boasted literature of 
Queen Anne’s day. The wonderful popularity solong main- 
tained by the Spectator, was owing to the trifling pursuits, 
low aims, and lower thought, of a time of safety, se curity, 
and domestic peace. It is painful, almost disgusting, in this 
earnest age, to see so much genius, learning, and ability, 
wasted on low and trivial subjects. ‘the Lake school aped 
the Spectator, but fell far short of it. But, 


“In the lowest depth, a lower deep appears.” 


The Yankee, or N. P. Willis school, apes the English Lake 
school. This we hope will prove the bathos and finale of the 
contemptible literature. Beginning with the American Revo- 
lution, English literature assumed a higher tone. Foreign 
wars and domestic discontents and suffering at home taught 
men to think seriously, earnestly, and profoundly, and to write 
as they think. The little by-play or twaddle of Blackwood, 
and its petty school of silly sycophants, brought into ephemeral 
notoriety, by court favor, does not affect or disturb the general 
tenor of human thought, which, finding “‘ something rotten in 
the state of Denmark,” is looking about for a remedy. 

We cannot dismiss this article without calling attention to 
a new and most important phase in the history of negro 
slavery. We find, from the letters of Fitzhugh, that no field 
hands or common laborers from Europe were introduced into 
the colony after the African slave trade was fairly begun. The 
servants were respectable persons, such as clerks, engravers, car- 
penters, blacksmiths, millers, tanners, painters, goametresnes; 
housekeepers, &c., who served but four years, and became 
thereafter useful and respectable citizens. The African slave 
trade saved Virginia from a flow of low, ignorant, and vicious. 
immigration from Europe. 
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ART, IV.—THE COOLIE TRADE ; 
OR, THE ENCOMIENDA SYSTEM OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


An encomienda, according to the best Spanish legists, was a right conceded 
by royal bounty, to well-deserving persons in the Indies, to receive, and enjoy 
for themselves, the tributes of the Indians, who should be assigned to them, 
with a charge of providing for the good of those Indians, in spiritual and 
temporal matters, and of inhabiting and defending the provinces, where the en- 
comiendas should be granted them.—Help’s Spanish Conquests in America, vol. 
iii., p. 117. 

“ As free persons for so they are.” Extract from letter of Ferdinand and Isabella 
to Nicholas Ovando, Governor of Hispaniola, in relation to the Indians.—Jbid, 
vol. i., p. 196. 

We hold, would to God it may not be so, that this most great sin, the system 
of repartimientos, or encomiendas, will be the cause of the total destruction of the 
state of Spain, if God does not alter it, or wedo not mend it ourselves.—ZJind, 
vol. ii., p. 56. 

Peruaps one of the most difficult problems that has agitated 
Christendom, during the past three centuries, is the question: 
‘* How shall the civilized nations of the north procure the 
tropical fruits of the south without the existence of slavery, 
er of that frightful consumption of life which has hitherto 
attended their production ?” 

Two things are certain: and one is, that these fruits can 
never be produced by the labor of the pure-white races ; and 
the other, that, be the cost what it may in human exertion, 
human suffering, or human life, Christendom demands and 
will have the produce of the tropics ; and what Christendom 
demands, there are always heads, hearts, and hands, to execute. 
If civilization, like an ogre, asked for its daily breakfast the 
heads of one thousand African negroes, the chargers would be 
forthcoming as surely as that which carried to Herodias’ 
daughter the head of John the Baptist ! 

No power on earth could prevent the daily appearance of 
the thousand chargers with the thousand woolly heads, be- 
cause the order for them emanates from the supreme earthly 
power. 

Now, civilization, instead of demanding a thousand heads 
daily, demands only a little sugar aiid coffee ; nevertheless, 
the difference is but small, for while it is notorious that these 
wants are supplied only ata frightful annual consumption of 
human life, yet this Shylock stands inexorable and still cries 
for his poundof flesh For three centuries strong governments, 
powerful fleets, tropical armies, cosmopolitan-mixed commis- 
sion courts, philanthropical societies, and Christians generally, 
have endeavored to spare this destruction of human beings 
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but, in spite of all these efforts combined, the pound of flesh is 
still forthcoming as regularly as the sun rolls round; and 
why? Simply because the governments, fleets, armies, 
courts, philanthropists, and Christians, are the Jew who de- 
mands it. And what are all the edicts, decrees, speeches, Ne., 
which have been put forth annually, in the name of humanity, 
from thie royal cedulas of Ferdinand and Isabella, and Charles 
V., three centuries ago, down to the state papers, official 
protests and quixotic crusades of our own day, but the com- 
positions between conscience on the one hand, and avarice 
and luxury on the other? an artful combination of the enjoy- 
ments of vice, with the credit which attaches only to virtue ? 
Christendom protest against the crime, but hesitates not to 
accepts its fruits. Its language is similar to that used by the 
pious directors of the East India Company, when they wrote 
Hastings to govern leniently, and send more money, to practise 
strict justice and moderation toward neighboring nations, and 
send more money. So, for three centuries, Christendum has 
been saying, ‘ Don’t make slaves, and send us more sugar, 
cotton, and coffee ; don’t work the poor Coolies to death, sepa- 
rating husbands and wives, and send us more sugar, and cot- 
ton, and coffee.” Now, the. agents who are to execute these 
orders, whether in India, Cuba, or Brazil, understand exactly 
what they mean; and they know that the money, and the 
sugar and coffee, are to be forthcoming, honesty and humanely 
tf possible, but come they must. 

After Hispaniola had been nearly depopulated by Spanish 
cruelty, and the forty thousand Lucayans who had been torn 
from their homes and carried to that island, had been nearly 
destroyed by the hard labors imposed by the Spaniards, in the 
search for gold, &c., Ferdinand, king of Spain, knowing these 
facts, and when it was proposed to bring more Indians to His- 
paniola from ‘Trinidad, wrote to the governor of the former 
island, on the 6th of June, 1511, saying: ‘‘ With respect to the 
doubt about bringing Indians from Trinidad, look well if there 
is gold there, for you know what the Indians suffer in chang- 
ing them from one place to another.’ * * * ‘ The conver- 
sion of the Indians is the principal foundation of the conquest, 
that which principally ought to be attended to; so act that 
the Indians there may increase and not diminish as in Hispan- 
iola.”* 

Is it possible to mistake the meaning of this dispatch ? and 





* rhe Bishop of Mexico wrote, at one time, that one million of Indians had been bap- 
tized ; and one man, Father Motolinia, is said to have baptized four hundred thousand.— 
Help’s Span. Con., vol. iii., pp. 181 and 283. 
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does it not, in substance, embody the policy of Christendom 
toward the weak races, ever since the day of its date to the 
present moment ? 

Thus, then, these facts are beyond dispute, that since the 
sixteenth century the civilized world has made a large and 
continually increasing demand for the fruits of tropical labors ; 
that it has been unable to endure, and has never performed 
that labor itself; and, finally, that whatever demands it has 
made, and at whatever loss of life, or reduction to slavery of the 
weaker races, there have always been found agents to supply 
them to the fullest extent, in spite of all difficulties and oppo- 
sition. The world has just as much cotton, and sugar, and 
coffee, as it can consume ; we have as many shirts, sheets, and 
chemises, petticoats, frocks, table-cloths, &c., as we can use ; 
we cram ourselves with sugar, putting it in coffee, tea, cakes, 
tarts, puddings, confectionery, &c.; while coffee is abundant 
as water; in short, the farmers of the temperate zones in Eu- 
rope and America, enjoy as great an abundance of these things, 
produced, mostly, at the price of blood (as they know), as they 
do of wheat and other provisions raised by the healthful sweat 
of their own brows. 

Now this inexorable power, this ogre of civilization, which 
has gone on for three centuries devouring human beings, and 
which gives promise of having a much sharper appetite during 
the next three centuries, is entirely ignored by sentimental 
philanthropists, and the consequence is that, during the lives 
of ten generations of men, we have had nothing in the way 
of a vigorous and healthy humanity—a humanity which has 
preserved, instead of destroying human life amid tropical labor, 
except that displayed by the planters of the Southern United 
States, who have been to the negro what Rarey has been to 
the horse, and whose humane conduct must of necessity revo- 
lutionize the world on this point. It has been the singular 
lot of the Southern planters, while managing with admirable 
skill to supply the most rapidly increasing of all the demands 
for Southern products, viz.: that for cotton, not only to pre- 
serve, but at the same time to foster and’ increase the sum of 
human life. And yet while doing this, and while all other 
nations have been destroying the lives of negroes, Coolies, 
Chinese, and Portuguese, with frightful rapidity, by the unne- 
cessary hardships they imposed, the Southern planters, who 
have produced ten lives fur every one they received, have been 
heaped with every stigma and opprobrious epithet that inge- 
nuity could invent! 
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It is not our place to find fault with this, but simply to 
endeavor to place the relations of the weak to the strong, in 
‘respect of tropical labor, in such a light that the four millions 
of negroes now in the Southern States may escape the risk of 
being exposed to evils similar to those which are destroying 
their own and other weak races, in whatever lands the exigen- 
cies of tropical labor are applied to them by Europeans. 

Ever since the empirical philanthropy of Las Casas endeav- 
ored tu save one people by enslaving another, the tender sym- 
pathies of closet philanthropy have been vibrating between 
Indian and negro, and negro and Indian, and now bids fair to 
swing back again to Indian. Experience counts for nothing, rea- 
son for less, and it is only the last tale of misery that can move 
to action. The lessons of three hundred years, during which 
Europeans have been steadily exterminating negroes, ‘Indians, 
Chinese, Portuguese, and Coolies, in the mines and sugar-mills 
of the tropics, have taught them nothing more than was dis- 
covered by the great experiment of the good Bishop of Chi- 
appa—viz.: a rotation of crops. Their fathers destroy Caribs ; 
their sons weep for Caribs and grind up negroes ; their grand- 
sons pity negroes, and put Coolies, Chinese, ‘and whatever other 
unresisting race they can lay hands on, into the mill; the 
work of destruction goes on unceasinyly, and father, son, and 
grandson, have the melancholly reflection that the price of their 
daily beverage of sugar and coffee is human blood ; and in no 
case, we believe, has it been more eminently so than under the 
present encomienda system or Coolie trade, by which a very 
large and inereasing proportion of the sugar now used in 
Europe i is made, and which is pointed at with pride as a proof 
of what free labor can do. 

A recent great and well-known traveller (Dr. Livingstone); 
and one whom all love and respect, remarked with satis- 
faction, when upon a late visit to the Mauritius, that that little 
island, covered with rock and only thirty five miles'in length 
by twenty-five in breadth, now raises, by free labor, sugar 
equal in amount to one fourth of the entire consumption of 
Great Britain. This remark has been quoted perhaps hundreds 
of times, and always with pride and pleasure, as a triumph 
of free labor. Weare sorry to be unable to share these feel- 
ings, and to have to confess that we look upon this splendid 
‘‘ monument of free labor” with much the same sensations 
with which we regard the pyramids of Egypt: both monu- 
ments are wonderful examples of human labor and excite our 
admiration until we learn their cost in human life. 
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It is the boast of the friends of free labor that the produc- 
tion of sugar in the island of Mauritius has been increased in 
twelve or fifteen years from fifty millions, tv more than two 
hundred and fifty millions of pounds ! 

This result has been obtained, as the reader is aware, not 
by free negro labor, but by the introduction of immigrants, 
brought principally from India (a few hundreds only having 
come from China), and called Coolies. They are indentured 
for a period of five years, and at the end of that time are enti- 
tled to a passage back to their own country. The emigration 
from India is under the charge of agents of the British gov- 
ernment, and every effort is undoubtedly made to conduct it 
on the most humane and just principles. This system of 
labor owes its origin directly to the emancipation of the 
negroes, who have entirely abandoned regular labor in the 
Mauritins, and whose places it was necessary to supply by a 
return to the copper colored races and the old plan of encomi- 
endas, which destroyed such numbers of persons in the six- 
teenth century. 

The transportation of Coolies to this island had its com- 
mencement in an order in council, dated 15th January, 1842, 
and from that time to the end of the year 1855, more than one 
hundred and sixty thousand persons had been brought from 
India. Down to the present date the number is at least two 
hundred thousand. 

Now if we examine briefly this system of free labor, we 
shall find little cause for congratulation in the fact that it has 
quintupled in a few years the production of sugar in a small 
and rocky island. 

In the first place it has been the cause of the grossest im- 
morality by the separation of the sexes, which is a renewal of 
one of the worst features of the slave trade. Of the one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand persons imported as above, it appears 
by parliamentary returns that there were siz times as many 
men as there were women! We need not enlarge upon the 
vice caused by this unnatural transportation of males from one 
country to another ; the evil is a double one, and productive 
of as bad consequences in India as in the Mauritius. Since 
the days of the Crusades, when historians tell us that licen- 
tiousness rapidly increased, owing to the disproportionate num- 
bers of the sexes, all Christendom has united in condemning 
as cruel and inhuman every course of conduct which tends to 
produce such an evil: indeed, it was even a stipulation in one 
of the early contracts, given in 1523, by the Spanish govern- 
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ment, for the transportation of negroes to the West Indies, that 
‘Sone half” of them ‘* were to be women;” and yet in this 
age of boasted humanity and Christianity, we find this impor- 
tant element of morality practically neglected by the nation 
which boasts most loudly of its philanthropy.* 

As to the religious instruction of the people, although some 
efforts have been made in that direction, they are almost inap- 
preciable ; and from the very nature of things the greatest ex- 
ertions in this respect, must be under present circumstances a 
failure, because the population is not only a transient one, 
but they speak a foreign language, are confirmed idolaters, 
have extraordinary incentives to vice, and are at that adult 
age when it is particularly difficult to eradicate the fixed im- 
pressions of youth formed in a heathen land. 

In respect of the education of the few children among them, 
the accounts are decidedly unfavorable. According to the report 
of a special committee of council, which we find in the parlia- 
mentary returns for 1856, it is stated that there are in the 
island, about 5,600 Indian boys and girls, between the ages of 
four and fourteen, and of these, “the committee regret to 
say that scarcely one hundred receive any instruction in the 
government schools; and they have little hesitation in saying 
that the government schools are the only places where they 
receive any instruction at all.. In other words, hardly two per 
cent. of the Indian children, capable of being taught, are en- 
joying the imperfect advantages of the most elementary teach- 
ing.” 

But besides the evils above enumerated, this system of free 
labor, as at present conducted, is one of steady, and sure ex- 
termination. 

In the first place, although the passage from India is a short 
one, the longest, viz., that from Calcutta, averaging only about 
forty days,t the deaths among 81,170 immigrants arrived up 
to November, 1849, were, on shipboard, and in hospital after 
landing, 1,757, or more than two per cent. of the whole num- 
ber of immigrants.t If we compare this mortality with that 











* In alluding to this subject, (in the Parliamentary Returns for 1856), the Commissioners 
of Emigration remark, that “ the only and very momentous objection to an indefinite in- 
crease of the immigration, is the difficulty of inducing any Indian females of decent station 
or character to leave their country. It follows that the relations between the sexes are of 


@ very degrading kind ; that concubinage assumes an aggravated form, and that the conse- 
quent jealousies lead to frequent quarrels and occasional bloodshed.” Directions bave been 
given to increase the proportion of females, but hitherto with but little success ; and if 
their character is to be such as deseribed, we should think matters would not be much im- 
proved. 

+ The average length of eighteen passages from Calcutta to Mauritius, in 1849, was about 
forty days. tSee Par. Rep., 1850. 
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occurring among emigrants on the passage from Great Britain 
to New-York, we find it eight times greater ; or if, with that 
among emigrants to Australia, a voyage of more than double 
the length of that of the Coolies, it isabout three times greater.* 

After entering service, it appears, that, of the above 81,170 
Coolies (now reduced by mortality on shipboard and in hos- 
pital to 79,413), the deaths, during the nine years, commencing 
with 1842 and ending in November, 1849, amounted to 7,636t 
or one tenth of the whole number, a large mortality, when it 
is considered that the majority of these persons are men in the 
prime of life, and at that age when the expectation of life is 
longest. But further, the deaths every year exceed the births ; 
in 1852 this excess was 751; in 1853 it was 626. ‘The re- 
duction of population from this cause will be more apparent 
when we consider that in countries more favorably situated, 
about one half of all the children born, die before reaching 
their fifth year, and two thirds before reaching their fifteenth,+ 
so that the probability is, that hardly any of these Indian chil- 
dren attain adult age; and this inference is strengthened from 
the fact that while 4,833 children are returned as having emi- 
grated to the colony up to November, 1849, and perhaps as 
many more from that time to 1855 (few having returned), 
yet the committee on education estimate the number of chil- 
dren under fourteen at the latter period, at only 5,600! 

Considering, then, the great mortality of the resident popula- 
tion, the very small number of births, and the deaths that 
must occur among this number before adult age, it is evident 
that if it were not for the constant introduction of twelve to 
fifteen thousand immigrants annually, in other words if the 
people were left as they are at this moment, that in a very 
few years they would become extinct, and the island revert to 
a desert state ! 

Let it not be supposed that we wish to undervalue what is 
really free labor ; we wish to expose this unnatural and cruel 
system which has adopted this specious name in order to hide 
from humanity evils worse than those of Spanish slavery, and 
equal, we fully believe, to those which so rapidly destroyed a 








* The mortality in one hundred and four ships, carrying 42,354 emigrants to New-York, in 
1855, was less than one quarter of one per cent. ; and in twenty-five other vessels going to 
other ports of the United States, it was only one tenth of one per cent. Of 20,958 emigrants 
to Australia, the deaths were under three quarters of one per cent.— Par. Reports, 1856. 

+ Rep. Em. Commissioners, 1850. Four hundred and fifty Coolies were sent back to India, 
as unfit for service; and over 7,000 were returned at their own request, before the expiration 
of their contract. Deserters from labor were also numerous. 

t According to Dr. Price’s tables, one half the childrsn born in London died under three 
years ofage; in Vienna and Stockholm, under two years; in Manchester, under five. But 
the mortality in these countries is not so great now. 
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whole race of men under the encomienda system of the Span- 
ish in the sixteenth century. In that day, as at the present, 
the poor Indians were always called “ free ;” then, as now, the 
home government, during the whole period in which their ex- 
termination was going on, wrote out to the colonies the most 
positive instructions as to their good treatment, and the neces- 
sity of teaching them the holy Catholic religion ; Charles V. 
even sent out a commission called an audiencia, whose special 
duty was the protection of these ‘free laborers ;”* indeed it 
was even ordered by this same emperor, in 1528, that ‘‘ no 
Indian should carry any burdens against his will, whether he 
was paid for it or not;” everything was done by government 
to show that the Indians were free; while everything still 
continued to be done by the people to make them in reality 
slaves. The very persons sent out to protect them were won 
over to the side of the masters, and we find the audiencia 
writing back, and advising that the encomiendas, which were at 
first for short periods, should be perpetual ‘tm order that their 
masters might treat them with more love.”+ All the specious 
arguments used to-day in favor of the present Coolie trade, may 
be found in the Spanish histories written three centuries ago, 
and often in very nearly the same words. ‘The Spanish nation 
at home received their ingots of gold, and in return dispatched 
humane instructions and missionaries to the West Indies ; 
while every now and again their consciences would be soothed 
by the widely circulated news from some holy father of the 
baptism of 100,000 Indians, and when tribe after tribe of 
these “ free laborers” were destroyed and in Hispaniola be- 
came depopulated, although the fact was wel] known in Spain, 
still the work of destruction was permitted to go on, and the 
governor of that island had the impudence to write to the 
court of Spain, requesting permission to bring over the inhabi- 
tants of the Lucayan islands, *‘ in order that they might en- 
joy the preaching and political customs,” besides, it was ad- 
ded, ‘they might assist in getting gold.” This permission 
was granted by King Ferdinand, and 40,000 Lucayans were 
soon swept from the earth, while ‘ enjoying the preaching and 
political customs” of Hispaniola! Now suppose that India, 
like the Lucayan islands, contained no more population than 
that already carried to the Mauritius, then we should see in a 
few years an extermination as sure, and nearly as rapid, as 
that. which happened three hundred years ago, and which is 
looked Uper an such a black page of Spanish history ! 





* Help’ 's Spanish Conquests, vol. iii., p. 181. t Ibid. 
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But we should take a very narrow view of this subject if 
we confined our examination of it to the Mauritius ; we have 
commenced with that island because it is always pointed at, 
with pride, as a triumph of humanity and of free labor. 

Here, then, we have the principle laid down by England for 
all the nations of the earth to act upon that whatever the weak 
and ignorant races may be induced to do voluntarily, the 
strong racés may take advantage of. This is, literally, the 
principle established, the action of which the world is called 
upon to admire. Now, let us trace its operation a little fur- 
ther. 

The French island of Reunion (Bourbon), has not been 
backward in following the example of England, and, up to 
March, 1857, the number of Chinese or Indian laborers in that 
island was thirty-five thousand.* In these two islands, owing 
to their proximity to India and China, the evils developed by 
this system, great as they are, are less than those which have 
a*isen in the West Indies, where the history of the Coolie im- 
migration, which we shall now examine, is truly fraught with 
horror. 

Let us begin with the sea voyage, and we shall find that, in 
many cases, the mortality on the passage is greater even than 
occurred during the horrors of the middle passage in the old 
Atlantic slave-trade. 

Commencing with the first emigrants from China to British 
Guiana, we find, that, of 811 Chinese, who sailed for that 
country up to April, 1855, 164 died on the passage. A mor- 
tality of over twenty per cent.! The mortality in the old 
slave-trade was only fourteen per cent., though it is now raised 
to twenty-five per cent, on account of the risks of capture by 
ships-of-war. Of 311 who sailed for Jamaica, at the same 
period, 43 died on the passage, or about fourteen per cent. 

The ship Samuel] Boddington, which arrived in Demerara on 
the 4th of March, 1853, started with 352 emigrants ; of these 
41 died on the voyage, 11 jumped overboard, and 29 more 
were carried, on arrival from ship, to hospital! Thus, the 
deaths on board were more than fourteen per cent., and of those 
carried to the hospital no doubt many died as is usually the 
case. 





* Under the Junta de Fomento Contract, the cost of a Chinese laborer laid down at Ha- 
vana is $125 ; but they are eagerly sought after at $150 to $170 each, the contract being for 
eight years, and $2 per month payable, with two suits of clothes, annually. See Consul 
Crawford's Des. Par. Rep., 1854~"55. £5 and two suitsof common clothes for twelve months 
labor ina tropical cane-field, under Spanish masters, in a strange land, among strange peo- 
ple speaking an unknown language, and deprived of the society of wife or children, or of any 
woman whatever! and, after eight years of this life, if broken down in health, to have no 
claim whatever on any human being for assistance! And this is called free labor. 
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Upon the ship Lord Elgin, which sailed from Amoy with 
115 Chinese, 58, or more than one half, died !* 

The John Calvin sailed with 297 passengers, of whom 110 
died on the voyage, many of them by suicide, and 23 more in 
quarantine at Havana, a mortality of forty-five per cent.! t 

The Glentanner arrived in British Guiana on the 12th 
January, 1843, having lost on the passage and within the first 
four months after arrival, 60 persons out of 305, or about 
twenty per cent. !t 

The deaths on the Duke of Portland amounted to about 
thirty-three per cent. ! 

On the screw steamer Clarendon, which arrived in Dema- 
rara on the 5th June, 1858, from Calcutta, 85 Coolies died out 
of 421 embarked, or over twenty per cent. ‘This vessel is, re- 
ported to have had cholera on board. 

There have been shipped to Cuba from the 3d June, 1847, 
to the 24th July, 1855, 7,711 Chinese laborers, who sailed in 
twenty-two vessels, of which fourteen were British. The 
mortality on board the latter was truly frightful. Two of 
these vessels (according to Consul-General Crawford’s report), 
named the Blenheim and Panama, sailed with 803 souls, of 
whom 323 perished on the voyage, a loss of forty per eent. ! 

On the Gertrude, out of 350 passengers, 152 died, or more 
than forty three per cent. ! 

On the Medina, of 430 who sailed fifty perished, or about 
twelve per cent. 

The Sappho lost 56 out of 250, or more than twenty-two 
per cent. 'The other British vessels lost from three to five 
per cent. of their number, except the Inchmaa, upon which 
the mortality was only about one per cent. 

Of the eight Spanish vessels we have data respecting ‘one 
only, viz., the Viagante, which lost 51 of her 300 passengers, 
or seventeen per cent. The Adamaster, which sailed with 300 
Chinese, was compelled to put into Singapore, the passengers 
threatening to take the captain’s life; there they all de- 
serted her. 

Now, if we leave the West Indies for a moment, and take 
the passages in the Pacific, between China and Peru, which 
are much shorter, we are still compelled to catalogue a list of 
deaths and disasters almost beyond belief. 


“There have been shipped from China to Peru since the commencement of 
the emigration, in June, 1849, to June, 1854, 7,356 human beings, of whom only 





* Letter, dated August 16, 1855.—Par. Rep., 1856. 
t H. M. Minister, Mr. Doyle, to Senor Bonilla, dated March 10, 1855.— Par. Rep., 1856, 
¢ Consul Crawford’s dispatch, May 31, 1855.— Par. Rep., 1856. 
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4,754 reached their destination! Of the remaining 2,602, 549 died on the pas- 
sage ; 600 were lost on Brampton shoal ; 300 were wrecked at Singapore, and 
deserted ; 245, after heving had their tails cut by the captain, killed him, and 
landed back in China; 200 more rose and killed their captain and put into 
Singapore ; 350 others rose and killed their captain and landed in the China 
seas, and others returned to China, or Manilla. The mortality on the Lady 
Montague, a British ship, was 199 out of 440, ‘caused,’ as the report states, 
‘by ill treatment and drunkenness of officers and captain’ ” 


These facts will give some idea of the horrors of the Coolie 
trade. 

It is true that there are many vessels which have sailed to 
the West Indies on board of which the mortality was compar- 
atively low; the same thing occurred in the old slave-trade, 
but the whole average mortality taken together is frightfully 
high. 

But the misfortune does not end here ; for of the pitiful 
remnant who live to return to their homes with a few dollars 
in their pockets, the result of such enormous risks gf life and 
of five toten years’ hard labor in the tropics, during their prime 
of life, a very large number die on the voyage. Let us ex- 
amine, for instance, the return passage. Of 4,845 laborers who 
sailed from the West Indies for Asia, between 1850 and 1855, 
we find that 301, or six per cent. died on the voyage. Of these, 
83 out of 311 lost their lives in that chamber of death, the 
Glentanner. The Eliza, on her return passage, lost 30 out 
of 342, and 30 more died within one week after landing. The 
Zenobia, on her return, lost 22 out of 306, while 41 more 
were carried from ship to hospital, and one half of the whele 
number were more or less affected with scurvy. 

Add this average mortality of the return passages, to that 
of the outgoing passages, and we have a picture of the Coolie 
trade which but few will like to contemplate, and yet, hor- 
rible’ as it is, it is only one feature of this most cruel system 
of the nineteenth century, called “ free labor,” which means 
nothing more than that a strong and intelligent race may 
induce a weak and ignorant one to place itself voluntarily 
in a worse slavery than could be invented by a civilized man 
toward those who were his slaves in name. 

Having now shown the miserable condition of these people 
on shipboard, let us follow them to the shore. We have 
remarked that the mortality on many vessels was compara- 
tively small; we will cite three to which this remark is ap- 
plicable, viz., the Australia, the Clarendon, and the Flora 
Hastings. These vessels sailed from China for Trinidad, with 
1013 laborers, the only Chinese which up to 1855 had been 
carried to that island. The deaths on the passage amounted 
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to 25, or about 24 per cent. of the whole number of passengers. 
This mortality, though comparatively small for the Coolie 
trade, is /hree times greater than that occurring among the 
emigrants from Great Britain to Australia. 

After landing in Trinidad, and during the first year of their 
labors, the passengers per Australia lost hy death 86 of their 
number, those per Clarendon 35, and if those per Flora 
Hastings (of which we have no account) were equally unfor- 
tunate, this would make 51 more, so that the whole loss 
among the passengers by these three vessels, from the time 
they left China to the end of their first year’s labor in 
Trinidad, -would be 197 souls, or twenty per cent. of their 
number! During the year, nine of the laborers ran away, a 
very singular thing for free laborers to do, but one that is 
common both in the West Indies and in the Mauritius. 

In Jamaica, of 4,551 Coolies imported, 1,619 had died or 
disappeared within a few years after their arrival. 

In addition, however, to this rapid extermination of the 
‘‘ free laborers” by mortality on shipboard and on land, there 
is also present in full force in the West Indies the very effect- 
ive cause noticed in the Mauritius system, viz., the absence of 
women. 

We find, according to the parliamentary returns. of 1852- 
’53, that upon five vessels sailing from China to the West 
Indies, with about 1,500 passengers on board, there was not 
a single female! 

And here arises another important difficulty connected with 
this trade. Supposing women from China are sent, they are not 
only of the lowest and most degraded class, but are actually 
sold as slaves. Says Dr. Winchester (first assistant in the 
British consulate at Amoy): “ Families of Chinese never 
accompany them. It is true that a few women might be 
obtained, but in what manner and of what class? They must 
be bought outright in the stews of Hong-Kong, Macao, and 
Canton.” 

Sir John Bowring writes to the Earl of Clarendon, June 5, 
1854, saying, ‘I see no reason to expect that China will ever 
furnish any considerable supply of women for emigration, 
unless they are kidnapped, bought, or by some means made 
the victims of fraud or force.”"* Sir George Bonham, in his 
letter to Mr. Hammond, dated July 4, 1854, substantially 
confirms this opinion. Mr. White, the emigration agent in 
China, says: ‘Girls of respectable connection, of from ten 





* Par. Rep., 185455. 
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to fifteen years of age, may be obtained for about forty 
dollars,” and “I see no prospect of procuring women, except 
by purchase, direct or indirect.’’* 

Here, then, it is a matter of notoriety, that to send women 
from China it will be necessary to take the most abandoned, 
and, such as they are, either to purchase or kidnap them ; 
on the other hand, the emigration commissioners distinctly 
say, ‘‘ Female emigration appears to us a moral necessity.”’t 

What is to be done in this dilemma? Continue the ex- 
termination of the race, and increase the grossest forms of 
immorality by a male emigration? Resort to the slave 
trade, and fill the West Indies with purchased prostitutes ? 
Or trust to the possibility of the Chinese amalgamating with 
the negroes, and overrunning the West Indies with a miser- 
able tribe of idolatrous half-breeds ? 

This is so disgusting a feature of the Coolie trade, which 
we are called upon to admire as free labor, that we wil- 
lingly drop it. 

Now for a glance at the condition of these people in various 
countries, as described by travellers and others. 

‘In Trinidad,” remarks Dr. Davy, “the histery of immi- 
gration, and in the West Indies at large, almost without 
exception, is little less painful than that of the slave trade.” 

Lord Harris, in his dispatch to Earl Grey, dated Feb. 21, 
1848, speaking of the Coolies in Trinidad, says : 

“ Numbers are found destitute, sick, and starving in the road..... Since 
last June (a period of eight months) 250 Coolies have died in the hospital, 
and great numbers in other places; in fact, scarcely a week passes but re- 
ports are sent from different parts of the country of the skeletons of Coolies 
being found in the woods and cane pieces. I believe that in no country has 
greater suffering been undergone than by these unfortunate people, in the shape 
of disease, starvation, and ultimate death ; and to those who have had to wit- 
ness it daily, it has been most distressing.” 

Dr. Gardner, after five years’ residence among the slaves of 
Brazil, afterward lived for a considerable time in the East 
Indies; he was therefore peculiarly competent to compare 
the condition of the Brazilian slaves with that of the Coolies 
of the Mauritius and Ceylon. We give the result of his 
experience : 

“To sum up these observations,” he says, “I have had ample opportunity, 
since I left South America, for contrasting the vondition of the slaves of that 
country with that of the Coolie in the Mauritius, and in India, but more particu- 


larly in Ceylon, and were I asked to which I would give the preference I should cer- 
tainly decide in favor of the former.’’t 








* Letter to the Secretary of the Colenial, Land, and Emigration Commissioners ; dated Dec. 
10, 1853. + Reports, 1854-"55. t br. Gardner’s ** Brazil,” p. 20. 
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The Hon. Miss Murray, referring to the Coolies of Cuba, 
says, ‘‘ They are the slaves of slaves, and their masters are 
indifferent about their comfort.”* 

Mr. Russell paid considerable attention to the condition 
of the Coolies in Cuba, where the apprenticeship is for eight 
years, and remarks that— 


“The condition of the Chinese laborer is not much better than that of the 
slave, as long as his apprenticeship lasts, for he is coerced as unsparingly, and 
he is not so well fitted to endure such treatment. I was told that large num- 
bers of the Chinese, like the aborigines, had committed suicide ; and were the 
faets made known, it would be found that a small proportion withstand the rig- 
ors of their treatment during the long apprenticeship. This must be pretty 
obvious when it is borne in mind that the mortality among the negroes is from 
six to ten per cent., annually, and ae larger in some cases. On some of the 
sugar estates I found as many as one third of the Chinese laborers in the hos- 
pitals, and one of the administrators frankly told me that this was nothing un- 
common during the crushing season.... I heard it affirmed,by some that 
there was little chanee of the Chinese being freed on the expiring of their term 
of service.* 

Consul-General Crawford quite confirms the preceding 
statements. He remarks, in his dispatch to the Earlof Clar- 
endon, dated Havana, August 7, 1855, that “they are 
treated with very little more consideration than the slaves; I 
consider that their position, now and henceforth, as regards 
further importations, is and will be exceedingly miserable. . .. 
Probably not more than half of those who arrived in 1847 
are surviving.” 

In Bolivia, of 309 Chinese which arrived on the Susannah, 
25 were publicly sold at Arica, on the 27th of May, 1852, 
and the vessel then sailed for Islay to dispose of the re- 
mainder. 

The condition of these people in the Chincha islands, Peru, 
must have been particularly miserable, if we may rely upon 
the following memorial, signed by nine shipmasters, and pre- 
sented to the Lords of the Privy Council] of Trade : 

“No sooner are they landed from the ships,” write these gentlemen, “ than 
they see tall African negroes placed over them as boatswains, armed with a lash 
of four plaits of cow-hide, five feet in length, and an inch and a half in diame- 
ter. During the forenoons, exeept for regular offences, this instrument was 
not used much, but at about four o’elock in the afternoon many of the weakest 
had not performed their taskwork, and the beatswains freely used it to start 
those behind. The slightest resistance was punished by a flogging little short 
of murder, as on many melancholy oceasions we witnessed. The first six to 
twelve cuts stifled the most agonizing cries that rang through the fleet-—eries 
that we heard day by day, but only then knew the agony that called’ them 


forth. There was no tying up; the nearest Chinaman being compelled by a 
eut of the lash to lay hold of an arm or leg, and stretch the miserable being on 





* “ Canada, United States,” &c., by the Hon. Miss Murray, vol. ii., p. 61. 
+ “Russell’s Travels in North America,” p. 262. 
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his stomach on the guano. The mere weight} alone lof the lash made their 
bodies shake, blackening the flesh at every blow, besides cutting into it like a 
sabre, and when a convulsive movement took place, a scbordinate placed his 
boot upon the shoulders to keep the quivering body down ; two dozen made 
them breathless, and when released after thirty-nine lashes, they seemed slowly 
to stagger over, reeled and fell, and were carried off to the hospital ; in most 
eases, if they recovered, committing suicide. During our stay there, many 
sprang over the cliffs, many buried themselves alive in the guano, and many 
hid themselves in the caves of the islands to starve to death.”* 

It is but fair to state that the authorities in Peru declare 
that this report is exaggerated ; but making all due allowances 
for exaggeration, whether in Peru or elsewhere, it is evident 
that the lot of the Coolies is ene of misery from the day they 
leave their native land until the return of the pitiful remnant 
who are fortunate enough to see it again. 

But the evil does not end here. Hitherto we have treated 
principally of Chinese and East Indian, but the principle once 
being laid down that we are entitled to transport the labor of 
any people who will grant it voluntarily, it is evident that all 
nations interested in tropical labor will make bids for immi- 
grants among whatever people they can induce to accept them. 
Accordingly we find that England has, in the short period inter- 
vening between 1848 and 1855, transported to her colonies in 
the West Indies the large number of 14,784 African negroes,t 
many of whom were from the African coast and St. Helena, 
while others were negroes caught in the West Indian waters, 
by her cruisers in their laudable attempts to suppress the 
slave trade. 

Many suppose that the British have ceased to transport these 
freed Africans or any Africans to her colonies, but this is not 
the case, the Bark Hopewell having landed, on the Ist June, 
1858, in Demerara, 240 negroes from St. Heleva.t 

The condition of these imported “ free” Africans is repre- 
sented as being very miserable. The Rev. Mr. Gilbert, rector 
of St. Paul’s, Trinidad, in a letter to Lord Harris, dated June, 
30, 1850, says : 





* Memorial to the Right Hon. Lords of the Privy Council of Trade. Dated, June 27, 1854, 
and signed by nine Shipmasters. 

It is mach to the credit of the British governmen that H. M. consul in Peru was immedi- 
ately instructed to inquire into the ewndition of the Chinese laborers in the (hincha Islands, 
who were carried thither through British agencyand in British -hips: and that orders were sent 
to the naval forces in the Pacific to repair to those islands, so that remonstrance against 
these cruelties should be backed by force if necessary. 

See Earl of Clarendon’s despatch to Mr Sullivan, dated July 15, 1854. 

By a letter from Mr. White, dated December 10, 1853, we observe that the Peruvian con- 
sul, at Hong-Kong had forbid a continuance of the Chinese emigration to Peru; and we are 
glad to see that country —s the lead in abolishing this cruel trade. 

— Com. Report, pp. 84, 85, Par. Rep. 1856. Many thousands were imported previous 
to 1848. 
¢ Times, July 3, 1858. 
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“This class of persons are for the most part in a most neglected condition. 
It is almost literally true that no man careth for their souls. They are 
brought here friendless and unable to befriend themselves or each other. In 
some cases the nearest relations are separated without any knowledge whatso- 
ever of each other's abode or destination. This is one of the worst features of 
the old system of slavery. By farthe greater number of them were landed here 
in a very unhealthy state, and apparently half starved to death. The conse- 
quence has been that numbers have died, and insome eases on the highway, 
before reaching their destination, while many more have been rendered useless 
to themselves or their employers for months after their first location. In man 
instances they are crowded together in a single room, for some time after their 
arrival, not larger than a laborer’s house, without the slightest attention bein 
paid to their comfort or cleanliness, and, what is still worse, without any rega 
to the decencies of common life.” 

The Bishop of Barbadoes also calls attention to this subject 
in his letter, to Lord Harris, dated August 26, 1850. 

The charges made by the Rev. Mr. Gilbert were afterward 
the subject of a long investigation, and though not fully sus- 
tained, yet the counter evidence given on the trial would alone 
be sufficient to show the misery of these people as well as their 
utter degradation. On one occasion of dividing a cargo, it is 
said that fifteen grown-up women all stood up together, laying 
hold of one another, and declaring themselves sisters ; they did 
not know their own husbands, having changed two or three 
times on the voyage, &c., &e. But from the very nature of 
things, it would be impossible fully to prove charges like those 
made by Mr. Gilbert. The barbaroussavages themselves, whose 
evidence would be of the utmost iinportance, speaking a 
strange language, not comprehending the nature of the case, 
and scattered over distant plantations, could be of little service, 
and it would be the interest of few others, ina colony like Trini- 
dad, to do anything to jeopard the continuance of the annual 
accessions to the labor of the island ; on the other hand, it is very 
improbable that the resident pastor of a Southern cengregation 
would bring such grave charges to the notice of the highest 
authorities, without there being the most urgent cause for it. 
Therefore, while we are willing to allow that Mr. Gilbert’s 
statements may be somewhat exaggerated, it is impossible to 
believe them without foundation. 

Next we have the Spaniards, who, while the English are sup- 
plying their colonies with laborers from India, from China, and 
from Africa, in unlimited quantities, are, in the same manner, 
casting about their eyes over the whole world for laborers. 
First, they have their slave trade, which furnishes them annu- 
aliy with large numbers of negro slaves, but which is now de- 
clining because they find the Coolie tribe more profitable ; then 
their Coolie importations, now increasing to an alarming extent. 
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As we have stated, Cuba imported during eight years ending 
July, 1855, 7,711 Chinese laborers :* but during the single year 
1856, 4,967, and during the first quarter of 1857, 2,616!1 
Thus we see that the growth of the Coolie trade is nearly as 
rapid in the Spanish as in the English colonies, although but 
yet in its incipiency, and there is no stronger proof of the cruelty 
of this trade than its rapid increasei n Cuba, where human 
slave-flesh has always been cheap and plentiful, and yet is abso- 
lutely being driven out of the market by something cheaper still, 
called free flesh, which is to be had in unlimited quantities, 
and may be destroyed at the rate of millions of pounds per 
annum, and in a Christianlike manner, the foul blot of slavery 
being wiped out. 

But Spain, too, is not satisfied with Chinese and Africans : 
England’s Mauritius has found her contiguous India, and 
Spain’s Cuba has found her contiguous Yucatan, where are 
large numbers of Indians awaiting the blessings of civilization ; 
and which, being close to the shores of Cuba, have one great 
advantage over the English free Coolie labor system in the 
West Indies, in that the enormous destruction of life by the 
long China passages would be avoided. Accordingly contracts 
were entered into between the Mexican government and the 
houses of Goicouria and Zangronis of Havana, for the emi- 
gration of Apaches, Comanches, and other Indians, who were 
at that time in a state of revolt. All Indian prisoners taken 
during this rebellion, were to be pardoned on their emi- 
grating to Havana, under a five years’ indenture, at the expi- 
ration of which they would be free. Other Indians, also, not 
in a state of revolt, were invited to come forward and em- 
bark for Cuba, which was the land of promise, and where 
they were to be free. Indeed, the inducements held out by 
the contractors, as stated in the following extracts from Sefior 
Bonilla’s letter to Mr. Doyle, H. M. minister plenipotentiary 
in Mexico, are most tempting, but look as if they were copied 
from some of the old documents of a similar nature issued 
during the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, while the conver- 
sion and extermination of the Indians were progressing so 
favorably. He observes that— 

“The contractors moreover bind themselves to inculcate social and moral feel- 
ings upon the Indians, and to instruct them in the Catholic religion, in order that 


they may return to their country when their time is up, with good habits and 
a proper knowledge of the trade to which they have been devoted.” 





* Parliamentary Reports, 1856. 
+ Hunt’s Merchant's Magazine‘for June, 1857. From a correspondent of the Department of 
State in Havana. 
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Well, what is the result of these pious and humane inten- 
tions? Up to 15th of June, 1855, there were shipped 416 
Indians, who sailed for Cuba in five vessels; 16 of their num- 
bers, or four per cent., died in the short passage between Yu- 
catan and Cuba, while, after landing, says Consul Crawford, 
‘‘a good many have died from the effects of their voyage, 
depression ‘of spirits, and the vomits and cholera.” The 
Indians, who were sent by the two vessels, Maria Jacinta 
and Anita, and who were represented by the Mexican consul 
in Havana, as being so delighted and happy to go there, were 
sent down to Merida (the port of embarkation in Yucatan) , in 
chains, and were guarded till put on board the vessels that 
were to take them. The contracts, which appear to be signed 
by them, were signed by a clerk tn a mercantile house in 
Havana, without consulting the will of the Indians. Those 
by the Yuecateco were also sent to Sisal ¢ved and under a guard. 

An official statement was afterward drawn up by the Mex- 
ican consul at Havana, by which it appears that the Indians 
had gone there of their own free will; and it is certainly true 
that they did not wish to return to Yucatan. This is very 
probable. Mr. Crawford thinks they were intimidated ; and 
it is very evident that if they were shipped from their own 
country in chains, and threatened, perhaps, with death or im- 
prisonment, in case of return, that they would not be very 
anxious to return to it. Another natural feature of this case 
is, that a party of Cubans offered to equip and assist in sub- 
duing the revolted tribes of Yucatan, the prisoners taken by 
them to be pardoned on their consenting, of their own free 
will, to embark for Cuba. This, of course, would be nothing 
more than the old African slave hunt. 

The French government, too, as well as the English and 
Spanish, have naturally enough desired to participate in the 
free labor movement, and besides a Coolie, have sought to 
create an African immigration. Accordingly a contract was 
made with the house of Regis of Marseilles, to transport ten 
thousand free negroes to the French Antilles. The result 
thus far is peculiarly unfortunate. One of the vessels sent by 
Messrs. Regis to Africa for the free emigrants, took on board 
nine hundred and fifty negroes, of whom no less than three 
hundred and fifty died before reaching Guadaloupe, a mortality 
of about thirty-six per cent.! On arriving at Guadaloupe, no 
provision had been made for the reception of the survivors; a 
portion of them were therefore placed on board the vessel again 
to be transported to the basses terres, on the coast; during 
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this voyage the vessel struck on a rock, and between eighty 
and ninety of these unfortunates, who were in the hold per- 
ished.* The case of the Regina Ceeli affords another example 
of the character of this free negro emigration system The 
negroes on this ship revolted while the captain was on shore, 
murdered eleven of his crew, and shot at the captain every 
time he attempted to retake his vessel. On this vessel, which 
was finally captured by Captain Croft of the Ethiope, were 
found numbers of fetters and manacles !t 

Dr. Hutchinson, H. B. M.’s consul for the Bight of Biafra, 
reports the arrival, at Fernando Po, of another of these free 
emigrant French ships, named the Pheenix, which had three 
hundred Kroomen on board. He remarks: ‘ They were re- 
ported to me by the captain, as voluntary emigrants ; and to 
show how much of the vo/untary there was in their condition, 
they were all in chains, and there were six soldiers with 
loaded muskets and fixed bayonets, walking the decks night 
and day.” 

This French contract has caused much excitement, and the 
English consuls and missionaries in Africa, write that it is 
nothing more than a renewal of the slave trade under the spe- 
cious title of free emigration; and that free emigration from 
Africa is impossible.l 

President Roberts, writing from Liberia, in September, 
1853, in reference to the English contract with Messrs. Hyde, 
Hodge & Co., for free African emigration, states substantially 
the same thing, and adds: ‘Only let the chiefs along the 
coast find that they can send off captives, as emigrants to the 
British West Indies, and obtain an advance of on/y ten dollars 
each, and the old system—war—for procuring slaves will 
again be renewed.” 

We have now adduced facts enough, drawn from the best 





* See Lord Brougham’s Remarks in the House of Lords, March 16, 1858. 

t See extract of a letter from A. C. Hutton, nger on the Ethiope, and depositions of 
sundry passengers on board that vessel, dated Monrovia, April 15, 1858. Also article in Lon- 
don Times of June 12, 1858, 


t See extract from a letter in the Anti-Slavery Reporter, for June 1, 1858. 


| [t is singular that the very same pretexts are given now for beginning the free labor 
trade that were given four hundred and fifty years ago, for beginning the negro slave 
trade. In 1442, the Captain Goncalez brought into Portugal the fir-t negroes, who 
were in modern times objects of the slave trade, and we now place the justification of that 
act by Prince Henry of Portugal, side by side with that of Count Walewski for the present 
free Afiican emigration. 

Count WaLewsxr 1n 1858. Princes Henry in 1442. 

“ The emigrants being r- lieved from igno- “Whatever number of negroes he [(Gon- 
rance and heathenism of the mostdegrating calez}] could get, he should take them as he 
charaeter, would be humanized and Chris- would gain souls, because they might be 
tianized by being placed in contact with the converted to the faith.”—Help's Spanish 
French colonists."—Telegram from Wash- Conquests, vol. i., p. 31. 
jngton, in New-York Courter and Enquirer. 
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and most varied sources, to show the real character of this 
triumph of the sickly, sentimental, irresponsible philanthropy 
of the nineteenth century—this system, which, while destroy- 
ing men by tens of thousands, plausibly receives the specious 
title of free labor. 

What is the plain English of the whole system? Is it not 
just this ?—that the civilized and powerful races of the earth 
have discovered that the degraded, barbarous, and weak races, 
may be induced voluntarily to reduce themselves to a slavery 
more cruel than any that has yet disgraced the earth, and that 
humanity may compound with its conscience, by pleading 
that the act is one of free will? Isit not this—that we may 
take ten millions of men from China, from India, or from 
Africa, men in the prime of life and vigor of manhood, sepa- 
rate them from their wives and families, cast them into the 
distant cane-fields of the tropics, destroy them by thousands 
during the voyage and their long years of labor, pay them a 
mere pittance, and after having used the best years of their 
lives, send back the broken down and useless remnants to the 
land that gave them birth, and then to plead in excuse that it 
was all done of their own free will? Have not the slave- 
holders of Cuba already discovered that they can ‘lay down” 
a strong Chinese man on thir plantations, for about $170, 
while a slave costs them $700 or $800; and that they can 
have his forced services, under the indenture, for eight years 
(just the period in which they are said to “use up” a negro) 
and then cast him away like a sucked orange? Do they not 
know that they dare do all this, without having any trouble 
or loss with women, without any care of children during their 
long and useless infancy, or of the aged, during that long peri- 
od of physical decline, in which the slaveholder must be at a 
great expense, as well as suffer the loss of labor? Do they 
not know that they can sell their costly slaves, and do all this 
in the name of humanity, and call it free labor? 

Let it not be said that this government and that govern- 
ment have made the utmost efforts to conduct the business 
on humane principles; that the most righteous decrees have 
been promulgated, to prevent abuse, and that agents are ap- 
pointed in all the various shipping ports, to see that every 
emigrant goes of his own free will. For every such righteous 
and humane decree published now, two may be produced, 
promulgated by Spain in the sixteenth century, during the 
time that she was exterminating twelve millions of free labor- 
ers! For three centuries, righteous decrees have been dis- 
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patehed by the ship-load to the ends of the earth; it is ail 
very plausible and very soothing to the conscience; but the 
fact is, that, in spite of all this, Europe has, for three centuries, 
enjoyed the fruits of tropical labor, at a cost of human life and 
suffering horrible to contemplate. Henceforth we must judge 
philanthropy by its results, by what it does, and not by 
what it ¢a/ks of doing. If Europeans will have Chinese, In- 
dian, and African laborers—well and good—but let them not 
endeavor to cheat their consciences by calling them free, nor 
to hide their eyes from the fact, that do what they will, and 
all that governments ean, so long as they keep up this Coolie 
trade they are exterminating the human race, encouraging the 
grossest immorality, and in most cases literally kidnapping 
or purchasing those whom they transport as ‘ free.” 

In the case of the African negro emigrants this is now 
universally acknowledged ; but we believe that the case is 
equally as bad in China. ‘This is proved from facts, as well 
as from theory. It is evident from the frequent cases of 
mutiny that have occurred on the Chinese ships, and from 
their always putting back to their own land, that vast num- 
bers of them have not the slightest idea of the nature of the 
engagement they enter into. 

Capt. Seymour, of the “ Duke of Portland,” says that the 
Chinese on his ship mutinied before they sailed from Hong- 
Kong, and he adds, ‘I believe one third of then were kidnap- 
ped.” It is impossible for agents to prevent this, because the 
emigration must of necessity be conducted primarily through 
Chinese agents, who will make such representations to the 
poor and slavish classes of China as they know will be 
effectual, then steps in the government agent and explains 
the nature of the contract, through an interpreter. But can 
any one for a moment suppose that the majority of these 
ignorant and degraded beings have an idea of the perils they 
are to encounter by sea, and of the stern labors of the cane- 
fields of the tropics? When we observe how truly little is 
knewn among intelligent people in enlightened countries, of 
the habits, manners, and conditions of existence, of the people 
of even neighboring nations, and this in spite of constant and 
rapid communication, and a large interchange of travellers, 
books, and newspapers, we may well fancy how little knowl- 
edge thousands of Chinese laborers, who leave their shores 
annually, can have of the countries and people they are about 
to visit, and of the nature of the risks and labors they are 
about to encounter. -With all our books, newspapers, and 
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oral sources of information, what does the popular English 
and American knowledge of China amount to? Without any 
of these advantages (for railways bring together tongues and 
ears, so that even orally the hundreds of millions of China 
learn but little) what caw that-of China in respect of us, or of 
the West Indies, amount to ? 

However; to leave the question whether all these laborers 
comprehend or not the nature of their engagements, this fact 
is certain, that millions of men may be induced, voluntarily, 
to reduce themselves to a slavery, more cruel than Spanish or 
Portugese negro slavery, and a great deal cheaper. This other 
fact is equally certain, that there is a tacit agreement between 
all the civilized nations of the earth, excepting the United 
States, to accept that slavery, and still further, to do so in the 
name of humanity. 

Now, what effect will this Desee on the negroes of Brazil 
and Cuba, and even upon the emancipated ones in the 
English colonies ? 

It must evidently tend to cheapen their labor, and, conse- 
quently, to invite harsher treatment of the slaves and neglect 
of the emancipated. The latter has already taken place in 
those colonies where the greatest number of immigrants has 
been introduced, as in the Mauritius, British Guiana, &c., 
where the old negro population is now almost completely set 
aside; and the former is evidently beginning in Cuba. As 
for Brazil, she is so glutted with labor that slaves are still 
cheap there; she has stopped the slave trade, because she has 
over 3,000,000 of negroes—all she knows what to do with— 
she is positively choked with negroes. But, both in Brazil 
and Cuba, there are two causes which will soon create a great 
activity in the Coolie trade; one is the increasing demand for 
tropical products, and the other is the additional demand for 
labor that will arise during the next twenty years in those 
countries, from the decline of population, owing to the great 
disproportion of sexes caused by the slave trade. This great 
demand, then, for labor, will be supplied by the Coolie trade, 
which will be carried on as at present, principally in English 
ships, and with comfortable Christian feelings, and no risk of 
capture by English cruisers. There will be no infants, no 
women, no aged to take care of, so that all that class of per- 
sons among the slave population must be neglected, and slavery 
be fairly exterminated by death, and its place supplied, and 
continually supplied, by ** free labor !” 

This traffic is now but in its infancy; the Coolie trade of 
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1858 is just where the slave trade was in 1558. In 1558, the 
civilized world was rejoicing at having, by means of the negro 
slave trade, discovered a way of preserving the Indians. In 
1858, the civilized world is rejoicing at having, by means of 
the Coolie trade, discovered a way of preserving the negroes ! 
Three hundred years ago the Bishop of St. Domingo wrote 
to Spain, that “the perpetuity of Hispaniola, Cuba, and 
Porto-Rico, consisted in the negroes ;’ * now, the governors 
of Trinidad, British Guiana, and the Mauritius, say that 
the perpetuity of those colonies depends upon the Coolies. 
Hence, the probabilities are, that, unless decisive means 
are taken to arrest this evil in its infancy, it will grow 
rapidly, and that the Coolie trade of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries will exceed in magnitude and horrors 
the slave trade of the eighteenth century ; our descendants will 
mourn over its ineradicable evils, but they will not be able to 
make the allowance for us that we can make for our ances- 
tors, for the slave trade began before the Bible was even 
translated into the English tongue, and when a single copy 
of that book cost more, as a popular divine remarks, ‘‘ than 
an arch in London bridge ;’’t but the Coolie trade begins 
now, in our own day, and when the Bible is translated 
into nearly every tongue spoken on earth, and when a copy 
may be had for the asking. The one trade is the offspring of 
a dark age, the other of an age that boasts of its light and 
knowledge. 

This trade, too, is big with evils in the future, and not the 
least of these, is the bringing in direct contact ignorant races 
in confined spaces, where they must eventually crowd one an- 
other, and one or the other be exterminated. Hatred of race is 
but too apparent in the most enlightened nations of the earth, 
who are separated by a good, broad channel; what must it be 
between half savages and half-civilized idolators, placed in 
direct competition, and confined together in small islands ? 
The feelings of the Chinese and Indians toward the negroes 
are already apparent, and vice versa. Captain Biden, pro- 
tector of emigrants to the West Indies, in Madras, asked some 
Coolies, returned from Demerara, about the negroes there, and 
whether any marriage were contracted on either side. ‘“‘ They 
spoke of them,” he says, “ with the greatest disgust, saying 
that they were a coarse, woolly-headed race, more like mon- 
keys than human beings, and that they never associated with 





* Help’s Span. Con., vol. iii. t Dr. Cumming. 
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them in any way. They acknowledged that the Africans 
were also averse to the Indian immigrants.”* In British 
(¢uiana “ the immigrants and their prosperity,” says the com- 
missioners of emigration, “‘ have been the objects of disgraceful 
outrages on the part of the creole population.”+ In fact the 
danger of coliision is constant, and will increase in proportion 
as the immigration increases. 

Another great danger for the future, and which may bring 
a terrible crash upon the commercial world, is, that, after all 
Christendom is supplied with sugar and coffee, for example, 
by Coolie labor, no improbable event, owing to the artificial 
nature of this labor, the supply may suddenly cease, and thus 
a blow be struck at commerce and industry that would be felt 
throughout the world. If the world were depending on the 
labors of millions of Cvolies scattered through the tropics, all 
strangers to the soil, and separated from their wives, it is evi- 
dent that any event such as a general war which stopped the 
supply of fresh laborers, would leave those already at work to 
a speedy extinction, and tens of thousands of plantations 
would be abandoned. If, at the present moment, Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras, were Oude, or the emperor of China 
were to forbid emigration, the same effects would follow, 
though not with so great evils, because the system is not yet 
fully developed. 

Finally, this question is a most important one to the ne- 
groes of the United States. This nation has hitherto, as is 
well known, imported neither Coolies nor free Africans ; a bill 
was brought before the legislature of Louisiana to contract 
for a small number of the latter, but, fortunately, it failed. 

Supposing, however, that a successful insurrection of the 
negroes were brought about by abolitionists, and that they 
were all freed ; to say nothing of the bloodshed, and probable 
extermination that would be caused by so unfortunate an 
event, it is evident that the Coolie trade would receive an 
enormous impulse. ‘The 4,000,000 of negroes in the United 
States represent, in tropical labor, an imperative want of civ- 
tlization, which, as we have seen, inust be supplied at all 
hazards. Now, the labor of these negroes, owing to their long 
training, their knowledge, their attachment to the soil, their 
healthiness, and their strength, may be safely affirmed to be 
equivalent in value to that of 8,000,000 of Coolies ; hence, this 





' * Dispatch to Sir H. C. Montgomery, December 12, 1851. 
+ Par. Rep. 1856. The emancipated negroes are now termed the creole population ; but 
the white persons born in the island are creoles as well as the negroes. 
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trade would receive an impetus which, joined with that it al- 
ready has from other nations, would render its arrest impossi- 
ble ; the ships of England and of the Northern States would 
annually pour on our Southern shores hundreds of thousands 
of these wretched beings; while tens of thousands would find 
their graves:in the ocean or on a foreign shore: Let it not 
be supposed that such an event would render England inde- 
pendent of America for her cotton; the men who have had the 
tact and energy to supply the demands of the Manchester 
mills, rapidly increasing as they have been, would not lie 
down supinely, and let the cotton fields of the South run to 
waste when labor, in abundance, was offered to them at a rate 
five times cheaper than they had previously paid ! 

, But it is cause for satisfaction, that, under present circum- 
stances, the Coolie trade cannot touch the shores of America ; 
no central government has the power to command it, and the 
interests of the planters are too great to permit a majority of 
the people in any given Southern States to vote for the intro- 
duction of a species of labor so cheap, that it would ruin all 
the old planters and kill off slavery as well as the slaves by 
starvation. Hence, the safety of the slaves is their value. 

But again, even supposing the South should be so blind as 
to imagine she could increase her tropical labor by a Coolie 
or immigrant African importation, does not history tell her it 
would be impossible? She has now an annual addition, by 
natural increase, of 90,000 negroes. Has any nation, Eng- 
land, Brazil, Cuba, or any other been enabled, even by all the 
costs and horrors of the slave trade, to add that much labor, 
regulariy as the year rolls around, to their tropical wants? 
This labor, too, being grown on the estates, and being that of 
persons speaking the English language, and taking an interest 
in their masters and their homes, is certainly more efiicient 
than that of 125,000 Coolies with their sickly bodies, and Chi- 
nese gibberish, or than an equal number of savage, half-starv- 
ed Africans would be. 

Let the world point as it will, to the triumph of the so-call- 
ed “ free labor,” we have shown whatit is. But the triumph 
of the Southern planters is, that amid the grossest misrepre- 
sentation and the blackest abuse, they are the only people on 
earth who have succeeded in supplying the demands of the 
temperate zones for tropical products, without consumption of 
human life! Under every other system of tropical iabor, con- 
ducted by Europeans, whether slave or free, whether British, 
French, Spanish, or Portuguese, where the exports have been 
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of any considerable value they have been produced literally at _ 
the cost of the extermination of the human race. The South- 
ern States have not only avoided this, but increased the sum of 
life in a ratio equal to that at which it tacreases among the 
most favored people of the earth—black or white. Further, 
in doing this they have taught 4,000,000 heathen the English 
language—the language of commerce and progress ; they have 
converted more souls to Christianity than all the missionaries 
in Africa put together; they have taught them the arts of civ- 
ilization ; and though they or their fathers took 450,000 ne- 
groes from Africa, they have given back to freedom this day, 
one negro for every slave carried away, and still have a surplus 
of 4,000,000. In comparison with this, what has that nation 
done, which can find no language black enough to describe 
our guilt ? 

She has carried away 2,250,000 negroes from Africa, and 
having destroyed two thirds of them by the rigors of her slave- 
ry, frees-the pitiful remnant, paying a trifling sum not equal 
to the interests even of the profits of her slave trade! She is 
now building up her wealth by destroying the Chinese by 
thousands with her opium; and lastly, she is filling her cof- 
fers, by increasing that greatest iniquity of modern times, the 
Coolie trade. And this is the nation that raises her hands in 
holy horror at the cruelty of the Southern States. 

Until the temperate belt of the earth can forego the use of 
tropical products, or until it can discover some more humane 
way of supplying its cravings, than by exterminating the weak 
and ignorant races, let it cease to heap calumnies upon those 
who, whatever their faults, have proved themselves more mer- 
ciful than their judges. 


te The authorities, other than those given for the various statements of this 
article, are to be found in 

Parliamentary Reports, 1847, °48, ’52, °53, 54, °65, °56. 

Help’s Spamsh Conquest in America, vol. i., page 241. 

Reports of Emigration Commissioners, for 1856. pages 79, 80, 85, 139. 

Appendix to Prof. Christy's Ethiopia, page 247. 

Davy'’s West Indies, page 811. 

Consul-General Crawford's Dispatch, dated Aug. 7, 1855. 

Colonial, Land, and Emigration Report. P. R., 1854. 

Report of Consul Robertson to Mr. Hammond, dated, Hoxe-Kone, 1st Nov., 
1854. Par. Rep., 1854-65. 
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ART. V.—CONSOLATIONS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


“But soon philosophy came to my aid 
And whispered—’ Byron. 


[Long years ago, while yet a student, emulous of the honors of Alma Mater, 
and full of the wild dreamings of arg without any of the ballast which every 
day adds to the ship of life, until at last it sinks it, we wrote many things, 
distinguished, perhaps, in degrees of demerit, but having points of interest, when 
examined even after a lapse of twenty years. Of this class, we have quite a 
wheelbarrow load, and being in the humor, just now, plunge an arm into their 
midst to bring up the following, which, correcting a word here and a line there, 
we are tempted to print. What matter, if our sternerand more chastened judg- 
ment condemn the sentiment or the style, there are readers enough of the Rr- 
view, luxuriating yet in the happy minority in whieh we then wrote, who may 
not think them execrable. Alas! not a weed which one up in the ways we 
were then privileged to tread, but what had fragrance and coloring, which belong 
not even to flowers now.—EpirTor.] 

Tae designs of Providence, with respect to our cundition, 
when the connection between the material and immaterial is 
dissolved—in what peculiar manner that connection is main- 
tained, and how far mind itself wouid be susceptible of pleas- 
ure and pain, without the intervention of matter—are ques- 
tions which have perplexed the inquisitive and speculative in 
every age, and may fairly be regarded as beyond the range of 
unassisted reason. 

With respect to the present state of existence, we know, in- 
deed, that there is a close and intimate relation, between what 
we call the intellectual and the sensual, the incorporeal and 
the corporeal ; and that the sublime flights of soul, or mind, 
whichever is preferred, its vast capabilities, and apparently 
unlimited range, are dependent primarily, upon the material 
world ; without that world, this “ invisible essence, possessing 
the capacity and elements of harmony, would be voiceless and 
silent.” 

Considering man as he is, and in view of this connection, 
we find him to be an extstence susceptible of the most intense 
degrees of pleasure and of pain, and that changes in his men- 
tal state ensue with the various and complicated changes in 
the external world, being agreeable or disagreeable, in virtue 
of some law of which we are ignorant. This effect is inde- 
pendent of any volition on his part; for, as Shakespeare has 
said, who can 


“ Hold a fire in his hand, 
By thinking of the frosty Caucasus !” 


The same senses, whose delicate adjustment, and minute 
adaptation, convey to the mind at one moment, the most intense 
delight, in the very next, may be the vehicles of torture 
equally intense ; and certain objects, phenomena, or events in 
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the physical world, have the character of invariable antece- 
dence of pleasurable emotions, and others of painful, however 
rouch habit may modify the intensity of either. If we could 
imagine an existence under the present organization of man, 
to be freed from all the accidents of sorrow, it must for a like 
reason, be freed from those of joy. Take away the suscepti- 
bility to the one, and the other passes with it, even as Milton 
has said of two other contraries, 


“ For where no hope is left, 
Is left no fear,” 


It would evidently, be inferring too much, kowever, did we, 
from this general view of the subject, undertake to assert, that 
happiness or misery can neither be promoted nor averted, by 
any power within the sphere of rational agency ; and it would, 
at the same time, be advancing a doctrine contrary to the 
common experiences of mankind, and at war with what reason 
most clearly indicates to be their prerogative—rree aGENcy. 
An attentive regard to health, a prudent formation of habits, 
the possession of a comfortable maintenance, a nourishing 
and constant exercise of the social virtues, will all go very 
far toward producing contentment, tranquillity, and happiness ; 
while the want of these, or some of them, may embitter ev- 
ery hour of life. 

But can any prudent internal economy, if we may be allow- 
ed so to speak, be successful entirely and effectually in produ- 
ding a life void of sorrow? Alas, No! There are afflictions 
that befall us, over which we could have had no control— 
there are pangs that wring the heart, which no human eye 
could have perceived or prudence have prevented. The good 
and the virtuous suffer even more, at times, than the wicked 
and immoral. The Dervise, in the Arabian tale, did not suc- 
ceed, after a search for life, in finding one individual who was 
perfectly happy ; and the expression of the wise Solon to the 
rich Creesus is familiar to every school-boy. Are there not 
introduced into this world those that are vigorous and healthy, 
and those who carry within themselves the seeds of disease, 
which, germinating in every part of the system, are ever indu- 
cing misery? Are there not natures of such vivacity and 
hopefulness that they gild all objects with varied hues, and 
seem to see around them nothing but the bright and the beau- 
tiful, where hope is supreme, where the future is a garden 
blooming with sweetest flowers; the present joyous, and the 
past oblivion? Surrounded by afflictions and sorrows, they 
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seem to have no other sympathy with them than does Nature 
herself vouchsafe for the woes of man. And what is this 
sympathy of nature? Destroy communities by pestilence, 
earthquake, and famine—tear away from the heart of man 
all that is held sacred there—let even nations be plunged in 
grief, and lo, says the inimitable bard, 
“The morn is up again—the dewy morn, 
With breath all fragrance, and with cheek all bloom, 


Laughing away the clouds, with playful scorn, 
And living as if earth contained no tom).” 


But are there not temperaments, where Darkness seems 
ever to hold her court ? minds that robe even nature itself in 
clouds, that brood over the sorrows of the past, are exquisitely 
affected by every thorn in the present, and can see only hide- 
ous deformity in what is to come ; where the woes of others 
affect even as their own? Are there not thousands like Her- 
aclitus among the ancients, and Burton among the moderns ; 
the one of whom Juvenal ironically said, 


‘*Mirandum est unde, ille eceulis suffecerit humor.” 


And the other, who wrote for his epitaph ; 


“ Hic jacet Democritus junior, 
Cui vitam dedit, et mortem melancholia !” 


Are ‘there not fair and finely carved proportions, which, flit- 
ting before us, awaken a thousand rapturous thoughis, and de- 
formed ones that are spurned away or fill withdisgust? Are 
there not minds comprehensive, and minds contracted, which, 
on the one hand, insure immortal fame, and on the other, in- 
difference and contempt? So far is it that Nature has drawn 
the broad line between men, and evinced her partiality ; and 
so far is her instrumentality effectual in the production of 
joys and sorrows; but has she in fact ever bestowed every 
rare and valuable endowment upon one man, and denied all 
recompense to another? Is there no hope to cheer, no refuge 
to invite, those upon whom her smiles have never beamed ? 
We thank thee, munificent Creator and benefactor, for one 
boon at least to mortals, which enables them to find com- 
fort, even in hours of trial and sorrow, which blunts the shafts 
and arrows that would pierce, and plucks away the thorns 
that so often bestrew the ways of so many of thy least fa- 
vored children, that boon—Puuwosoray ! 

“ A Lamp, which God 


Threw from his pa down to earth, 
To guide his wandering children.” 
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What, then, is this philoso ophy which, our warmed taney 
extols and paints in such. glowing colors Se aneOpoy which 
triumphs over the afflictions incident to humanity ? Let us 
become acquainted with it, and associate it with ourselves in 
all the walks of life. The term, as originally adopted by Py- 
thagoras in the East, is susceptible of a definition far more 
liberal than is generally admitted, viz.: ‘‘ a love of wisdom.” 
For the word sophos may be reduced to two others, soos—safe, 
and phaos—light, and the compound, by a circumlocution, 
would then express a love for a safe or unerring light—a light 
which shall illumine our paths, and penetrating the gloss and 
clouds which envelope terrestrial things, expose them in their 
true nature to our view, to be contemplated in their relations, 
with respect to time and to eternity. 

But is it a little effort that will give to us the entire posses- 
sion of this inestimable lamp? Alas, how few have ever been 
guided by its celestial rays! As easy of obtainment, though 
incomparably inferior, the lamp of Aladdin, whose mystic pow- 
ers commanded the gems and treasures of the East—as easy 
the stone of the alchemist, which transformed by its touch 
the basest into the purest of metals—as easy as the Rosicru- 
cian secret, which struck off the fetters that confined the spirit, 
and defied the corruption that would feed upon the flesh. For 
what less is it than to gain the entire mastery of self, the diffi- 
culty and importance even of knowing which, are so great, that 
Delphi’s temple inculcated the lesson from her walls, 

Men there have been in every age to search for this “ light,” 
but the errors and follies into which they have fallen, indicate 
that, although successful in part, few or none have gained its 
entire possession. ‘Take up the catalogue of the philosophers 
of old, and which of them, think you, possessed the true and 
safe light? The eclectic may find much that is truly admi- 
rable in each, but in how great a pile of rubbish, like stars 
that are set in the gloom of night. 

The Pyrrhonists, or skeptics, who disputed that there was 
any certainty to be attained in human affairs ; that their per- 
sonal identity was by any means certain, and that science 
could assume, in any respect, a loftier title than that of con- 
jecture, had yet started in pursuit of philosophy, though lost 
in the ignis-fatuus light, which was deemed to have emana- 
ted from her lamp. The Stoics, who professed a beastly in- 
sensibility ; the Cynics, who mortified the body ; the Sophists, 
the Platonists, and those of the new Academy, who maintain- 
ed that there was substantially no difference between virtue 
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and vice, were all men who had eagerly sought philosophy, as 
a refuge from the cares and sorrows of the world. The mod- 
ern Christian, though professing the most sublime doctrines, 
evinces yet too often in his actions, that it is mere profession ; 
for how few are there even in this school, where we might 
have expected so many, that are in truth Christian philoso- 
phers. 

Though the difficulties to be met with, in the search after 
true philosophy, are so great as to be deemed almost insur- 
mountable, and though none may be said strictly to have 
found it, let us at least admit that many, very many precious 
attainments reward the search, and at times even a near ap- 
proximation to those peculiar characteristics, which mark a 
high degree of perfection in the knowledge and practice of the 
truth. Many there are in every age, in every clime, and in 
every order of society, who make such approximation. To the 
rich, the noble, the powerful, the inducements held out are so 
much the less, and the assistance it affords so rarely needed, 
that it is seldom philosophy finds in them an adherent, wooing 
her for herself, and putting in practice her stern and rigid pre- 
cepts. For one Aristippus we have a thousand Diogeneses. 
Nor is there wonder that those who are surrounded by every- 
thing that can administer to their ease and pleasure, should 
be seldom solicitous in regard to that which addresses itself to 
the bleeding heart, that it may be healed? Far otherwise, the 
man without ancestry, without wealth, without influence ; 
the deformed, the sickly, the miserable; he to whom even 
death itself comes clothed with no terrors; for, as a poet of 
nature has said : 

“ The great, the wealthy fear its blow, 
From pomp and pleasure torn ; 


But oh, a blest relief to those 
That weary, laden, mourn!” 


Shall not such woo thee, Philosophy, and be soothed ; treas- 
ure thee as a gem, richer, purer than Hastern mine can 
boast, and exchangeable for no value! It is such as these, 
indeed, that desire thy consolations, and it is with such as 
these that thou art ever found, elevating their depressed spir- 
its to the contemplation of brighter things! Divine aid, 
where all had otherwise been hopeless, all inscrutable night ! 

It would be well, however, for those who set out earnestly 
in pursuit of this “ light,” to keep earnestly in mind the in- 
numerable dangers that beset them on the way, for it has 
happened, in too many cases, that such as have regarded 
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themselves its most devoted followers, have degenerated into 
fanaticism and folly. The probabilities of such a fate are not 
few, when we consider the frailties of human nature, and its 
fast recurring errors. Consider the elder Cato, who carried 
the sternness of his disposition, according to Plutarch, to so 
great an extent, his indifference to all the ties which bind so- 
ciety, the feelings, passions, and affections, incident to man, that 
he transferred for a short period his wife to a friend, and 
deemed, by the act, he had acquired the name and reputa- 
tion of a perfect philosopher! Consider the conduct of those 
who, affecting an entire indifference to pleasure and pain, re- 
frain from making an effort to enjoy the one, or avert the 
other, proclaiming a bastard philosophy which overthrows 
every system without attempting to substitute others in their 
stead ! 

But what shall we say to those who, having stolen the liver- 
ies of philosophy, can make no better use of them than to 
adorn their own folly—-who, instead of proposing a manly re- 
sistance to the ‘tide of woe,” would seek oblivion beneath 
its surface. What ingenious reasonings have we in the 
** Anatomy of Melancholy,” in favor of that act; and how 
strong the suspicion that its eccentric author, in his own death, 
would teach the world the sincerity of his doctrines. Even 
Byron, who vaunted the praises of philosophy, and seemed 
familiar with its most sublime maxims, objected to Napoleon, 
that he had not slain himself at St. Helena. 


“ To die a prinee, or live a slave, 
Thy choice is most ignobly brave.” 


And Shakespeare himself has proposed the question : 
“ Whether ’twere nobler in the mind, &e., &c.” 


Others, again, have been led into absolute atheism and 
deism, whom Henry Kirke White has eloquently and feel- 
ingly addressed : 

« What is yen if it impart irreverence for the Deity,’ 
And teach a mortal man to set his judgment up 
Against his Maker's will?” 

Let us be guided by these examples, for the peculiar quali- 
ty of true philosophy is endurance, not insensibility. It seeks 
not to transform men into brutes, or blocks of marble, but to 
give them such “ consolations,” that their various crosses may 
be borne with fortitude, and that in the darkest hours they 
may find within their own breasts a source of inexhaustible 
satisfaction. 
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It teaches that though all be gloom, there should not be de- 
spair; that though all be adverse, the struggle should be 
brave. The testimony of an approving conscience is all that 
is needed, and then soon the bright star of hope will usher in 
that morn whieh is to chase away the visions of the night, if 
not in this world, at least in a far better, and a brighter one ; 
for surely sorrow would not be— 


“ Had there not been some recompense 
To comfort those that mourn.” 


In times like these, when wealth and influence appear to 
carry everything before them ; when 
“ Rich men may jest with saints, tis wit in them, 
But iu the poor, foul profanation, 


That in the captain being but cholerie word, 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy.” 


When to be ignoble is to be landless; to be pitied is to be 
clothed in domestic fabrics. 

“ Nil habe, infelix paupertas, durius in se 
Quam ‘,n0d ridiqulos homines facit.” 

When physical advantages are the things most esteemed in 
summing up the excellences of the individual, and the mind 
is passed over as a kind of necessary, though not very useful 
appendage, the want of philosophy will be exceedingly felt, 
and not a few will betake themselves to her prophetic oracle. 


For, 


 Eased of her load, subjection grows more light, 
And poverty grows cheerful in thy sight ; 
Thou makest the gloomy face of nature gay, 
Givest beauty to the sun and radiance to the day.” 





ART. VI.—THE CAUSE OF HUMAN PROGRESS.* 


To General Washington, and Thomas Jefferson, and Benjamin 
Franklin, and to a host of patriot men of our country, is due 
much of the public prosperity and happiness we now derive— 
derive, however, more immediately from the liberal principles 
of civil rule themselves in agency and operation among us. 

Some men, forgetful of the actions of distinguished men 
that were brought to bear in the production of our admirable 
form of civil rule, and looking more directly at the proximate 
advantages that flow from the civil administration of our im- 





* Concluded from August number. 
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mediate times, are prone to ascribe more value to the latter 
than to the former. Others, again, forgetful of the importance 
of our immediate agencies in operations, by which the public 
prosperity is advanced, and looking too exclusively at past 
causes or past patriot agents, and the dangers that environed 
them—dangers that were breasted and borne down by their 
heroic labors, contend that all the glory, comparatively, is due 
to the fathers of the Revolution and the past patriots of our 
country, who were the more remote causes. Now-a-days, al- 
most all men agree in the opinion that there is a cause lying 
in the rear of moral philosophy—the science of the social 
state, or the rights of man in the relations of time. And most 
men agree that this cause is the Supreme Being. 

My own steady conviction is that God—by whom I mean 
the Supreme Being of the Christian Bible—is also the ultimate 
source of moral philosophy. 

But what are we to understand by moral philosophy ? 

In reply to this question, I should say that moral philosophy 
are right rules of behavior regulating the social relations of 
time—regulating them prospectively and theoretically. Hence 
the true theory of social intercourse for all men, with several 
conjunctions of time that occur among them, is ethical or 
moral. If God be author of moral philosophy, and moral phi- 
losophy be right in the social state, it follows that God has 
theoretically fixed the right rules of that intercourse. 

Let me state the proposition differently, that I may be fully 
understood. 

If there are righé rules of social conduct in all the relations 
of life that rise above human wisdom, and that should direct 
or control civil regulations, does it not necessarily follow that 
God, as the only cause wiser than man, is the cause of the 
existence of those right rules that so regulate all the circum- 
stances of human life? Now, if God is the cause of the ex- 
istence of all the right rules that theoretically regulate all the 
circumstances of human intereourse, is not that system of 
philosophy the true theory, and therefore causes of human 
progress ? 

What I want the reader to admit is, that the social state is 
theoretically regulated by God. Henee, in order to obtain his 
assent to this opinion, I intend to prove it by argument, and 
after | have fully so sustained it by argument, J then intend 
to draw the legitimate conclusions, and I will tell him here 
what are some of those legitimate conclusions. 

For example, if I shall succeed in my argument that God 
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has theoretically regulated the social state, I shall then con- 
clude that civil government is not necessary among men, be- 
cause God has not discharged his office of first regulator prop- 
erly or wisely, but necessary for other reasons. If you admit 
to me that God has established the right theory of social inter- 
course—which he has done, if moral philosophy be sufficient 
for its ends and purposes, and if God be the author of it—then 
any other system at variance with this system, originating 
in mere human wisdom, is theoretically wrong. 

Now, the question arises, has God undertaken to regulate 
the social state, and has he completed the work? Or has he 
left it unfinished or incomplete ? 

We all know that civil government depends for its rule 
among men on bodily suffering, sanctions in pain, and depri- 
vation of animal pleasure. 

We all know that moral government does no such thing, but 
quite the contrary. God, as the author of the permanent 
rights of the social state, has made those ethical regulations 
dependent for their rule and sway among meu, not on bodily 
pain and deprivation of sensual enjoyments, but on remorse and 
self-upbraiding, and ill conseyuences, in a moral point of view 
—ill consequences that ruin the public peace and prosperity. 
Where, therefore, there is no civil rule, and no observance of 
morality among any people, the consequences are human de- 
gradation and social prostitution, and the public misery. These 
are the sanctions on which, in time, depend the rule of moral 
government. 

But let us reeur to the point more immediately on hand. 

If a man in the social state fails to use the rules of moral 
philosophy—which, however, he can only fail to employ by fol- 
lowing some course of conduct in opposition—the consequence 
to him individually is moral prostitution, a vice that makes 
hima bad member of the social community. 

From this we are led to infer that God has regulated the cir- 
cumstances of human society, and has regulated it without 
using and employing bodily pains and penalties. 

Now, we have either to admit that God has failed to regu- 
late the social state, or that penal sanctions are of human ori- 
gin, at variance with the moral system. 

Take the issue in this way. Has God a system theoretical- 
ly regulating human society ? If you say he has, then I ask 
you, is this system full and complete, or is it partial and de- 
fective ? If you say the moral system is partial and defective, 
which you must say, if it has not sufficient sanctions—if tt 
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need bodily pain and deprivation of sensual pleasure, as sanc- 
tions—you are committed to the conclusion that human wis- 
dom is superior to the divine, for it has been able to supply 
omissions or défects in the institutions of God. — 

I am myself an advocate of penal sanctions, even to the death 
penalty. I am dn advocate of civil government, suited to the 
intelligence of the people; but I wish it distinctly understood 
that I do not advocate them on the ground that the moral sys- 
tem is defective—that human wisdom is greater than the 
divine—that God has omitted any essential quality of human 
government, or that there is no variance between the two. 
Hence I do not hold civil governments to be essentially neces- 
sary, or necessary in any absolute sense, but necessary for 
causes outside the pale of moral government, for causes exist- 
ing in human ignorance and folly, and not in divine mal- 
administration or mal-institution. 

If man to-day were fully aware of the rules of moral govern- 
ment, which, unhappily, they are not, and fully disposed to obey 
them in all the relations of social life, which, unhappily, they 
are not, I should not be able to perceive any need or occasion 
for civil officers to hang men, and to put them to bodily 
pain, for civil rule at all. What! put men to death onthe 
gallows, and incarcerate them, or take away their temporal 
comforts, in order to compel them to do right, when it is 
admitted that the right was prescribed, that they not only 
knew what the right was, but was resolutely disposed to 
do it on all occasions and under all circumstances. Ob- 
viously no man would think of such a thing, who had dis- 
cernment above that of the brutes. 

In this view neither are the wisdom and goodness of God 
impeached, nor is civil government, with its pains and penal- 
ties, rendered wholly unnecessary. According to the philoso- 
phy herein sought to be inculeated, the mora] regulation of the 
social relations of human life is theoretically full and complete— 
but in practice defective. But why ? Such we say are the igno- 
rance and folly of men, that those principles are only partially 
known and only partially obeyed. But there can be no question 
that in whatever state or social community they are the most 
accurately apprehended and the most generally employed, both 
in public and private practice, the public and the private hap- 
piness and prosperity are at their greatest height. 

And on the other hae in whatever state or social commu- 
nity they are the least accurately comprehended, and the 
least generally used and employed in public and private life, 
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there will be found to prevail the greatest public misery and the 
greatest private prostitution. It is very easy now to ascertain 
the origin of public and private prosperity and happiness. 
It,is not in civil government—it is not in wise human legis- 
lators ;—it is not in a perfect system of moral philosophy 
theoretically regulating the social state; thore is a cause yet 
farther and more remote. 

Let us now say that if the public and private welfare is 
traceable ultimately to the Supreme Creator, we are also com- 
pelled to say that we run back to this remote cause, through 
highly necessary and important secondary causes. 

For example, we say now that the public and private happi- 
ness and prosperity of our race are due proximately to civil 
government—next to wise legislators—next to the philosophy ef 
the social state, and Jast to the First Cause. 

Or, we may begin at the beginning and come down. Pub- 
lic and private welfare is promoted, first, by God ; secondly, by 
ethical regulations of the social state; thirdly, by the agency 
of human law-giving; and fourthly, by the rules of their insti- 
tutions. What now is meant by systematizing? It means 
narrating causes in the order of their origination. This we 
have done. 

We may always do this in two ways—whether we demon- 
strate one of the propositions of Euclid or one of the theories of 
actua) life. 

We may begin with the first truth and run down to the con- 
clusion, or we may reverse this, and begin with the conclusion 
and run back to the first reason. Suppose you wish to prove 
the existence of “one hundred” in the science of numbers. 
This may be done in two ways; but the regular and the com- 
mon method is to begin at the first in the process. But you 
may begin by assuming ‘‘ one hundred,” and then, by showing 
if this be supposed or taken, that the process is afterward clear 
and unanswerable. But you begin by an assumption in either 
case. For if you begin with one, though you may then prove 
that there is such a number as ‘one hundred” with perfect 
regularity and undeniable conclusiveness, you have to assume 
the principle of individuality, or that there is one, for you can- 
not prove it. 

This is the reason why logicians say, the conclusion is always 
contained in the premises. And, by the way, this is the most 
unanswerable argument against the value of technical reason- 
ing. We define it to be, a system to impose on the credu- 
lity of the weak-minded. 
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We do not hesitate to admit that civil government is at va- 
riance with the moral government of the social state—that 
civil and Divine rule in the social state are in conflict and op- 
position, too glaringly, to be denied by any rational creature. 

But what follows? Does it, at all, logically follow that we 
are to abandon the use of eivil government because of its oppo- 
sition to the philosophy of the social state of which God is the 
author? Certainly not; if we can show a neczssity for social 
rule that has grown out of circumstances that have occurred 
in the history of man, at some period posterior to the origina- 
tion or institution of the divine government on ethical science. 

This is what we can do.—We can show—not that the Divine 
or moral government is not fully sufficient as a code of social 
law—but that men are ignorant of it and are indisposed to 
make use of it, in the social state, the consequence of which is, 
that public and private happiness and prosperity are ruined 
where it is wholly relied on. 

Now what are we todo? Circumstanced as we are, with 
finite minds, unable to comprehend the true code of social life, 
and with dispositions disinclined to submit to it, even when ap- 
prehended, are we to permit our publie and private happiness 
and prosperity to be ruined, because men generally will not 
use and employ the true system? Surely not. And hence, 
when we resort to pains of body in order to force men to be- 
have quietly and in a measure honestly, in the social state, we 
do not do so because we think there is any inherent defect or 
infirmity in the moral code, but because we know the human 
character and disposition too well to trust to their voluntary 
observance of its wise stipulations. 

Were [a public officer 1 would hang a murderer, whose death 
had been demanded by the regularly constituted authorities of 
the country, with as clear a conscience as I would hang a dog 
for extreme viciousness, but of course with greater solemnity 
and greater compassion, with a more mournful and sad condi- 
tion or frame of mind, atthe same time that I would be fully 
convinced the death penalty was in glaring opposition to the 
moral government of God, now, and here, regulating the social 
state. Why would I dothis? I would argue in this way: the 
public peace and prosperity is matter of higher order than indi- 
vidual life. In other words, there are rights in the social state. 
These moral regulations belong to the public as well as to in- 
dividuals. Hence, each man in society has a moral right to live 
as well as the whole, and it is the duty of the whole to obey or 
regard those rights in individuals. 
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But how are these general and individual rights to be pro- 
tected? We reply of course by mora/ science first. If this 
fail, as fail it will, then we have necessarily to resort to the 
next best rule—and the next best rule is the rule of civil 
government, with adequate sanctions. 

I would therefore sanction civel rule as the next best rule, 
under our circumslanees, to which we are to resort necessarily 
in order to promote the public and private well-being, which 
can only be promoted by using moral government as far as is 
consistent with the public prosperity. 

There is not one man in a thousand who will not readily 
admit that were we now to trust the public happiness and pros- 
perity to moral government alone—that is to say—wholly to 
the voluntary obedience of its institutions which God only de- 
mands, all good men would seek the solitude and caves of the 
earth to hide them from the inevitable pollutions and social 
disorder that would characterize and debase the social state. 

Individual and public ruin would be the unavoidable alterna- 
tive of only voluntary good behavior. Such being the state of 
the case I go in strongly for civil government, and I want it 
despotic or free in proportion as the governed become civilized, 
that is to say, come to know and come te be willing to obey 
the truer or better government.* 

Were I living in Asia or Africa I would ery aloud for a 
despot, and it would be my truest policy ; but living as | am 
in Mississippi, I ery aloud not for any freer government than I 
have now—not for any form of civil rule more theoretically 
good, but for one just free enough and just despotic enough to 
preserve the public peace and, at the same time, to be accom- 
modated to the good sense and private virtues of the people. 

I do not hesitate to admit that there is a better and a freer 
government yet in store for mankind, for I have firm faith in 
the ultimate perfectibility of our race ; but | do not desire it 
to come too fast, but just wisely fast with ‘‘ masterly inactiy- 
ity.” Iam not out of patience. I am content and thankful 





* It is to be noticed that the very same principles that justify the death penalty justify killing 
In self-defence ; justify works of necessity on the Sabbath ; justify all pains of body inflicted by 
parents ; justify all departures from the theory ef voluntary good behavior. 

Moral philosophy is without temporal punishment in immediale pain of body. This sanction 
is wholly human. Hence, in theory, it is wrong, but practically necessary, and to be justified 
not as theoretically right, but as practically indispensable to procure the ends of social life— 
the enjoyment, in peace, of social rights. 

The mether that whips her cbild virtually declares her adherence to the philosophy of the death 
penalty. Sheinflicts pain in the body iu order, thereby, to obtain obedience to rightin the social 
state. We hang a man for the same reason, but the one sanction is just as theoretically wrong as 
the other, but both practically serving the same purpose. Both would be at once discontinued 
if the rights of the social state were known and voluniartly obeyed. 

By rights of the social state I mean conduct harmoniziag with ethical principles ; or, in 
other words, good behavior. It isdecausewe have bad behawior, that civilians have to de 
from the voluntary to the penalty system ; and not because we have a defective moral system, 
but because men will not obey that. 
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with the good I have, and I wait for a brighter future as the 
past ages of our race waited for our greater prosperity; our 
wiser philanthropy and our more enlarged toleration. 

The reader now perceives that I have no objection to moral 
government. I hold it to be the true one; I admire it, and 
would do all in my limited sphere to cause it to take the place, 
in the social relations of life, of the wisdom emanating from 
human civilians. But I do not consider that I am bereft of 
reason or honesty when I advise caution in its introduction 
or substitution. I tell all men not to remove the hand of the 
civil law-giver too rapidly or so rapidly as to bring about a 
worse state of social life, and tell them there is no good sense 
in such a course. There may a great deal of benevolence, but 
it is a goodness ill regulated, which philosophers call fanati- 
cism. 

Men are intolerant in civil government, and are, also, intol- 
erant in religious government. But what is the true guide for 
men disposed to be neither? It is, to have patience ; to pos- 
sess their souls in patience as far as others are concerned, and 
to demonstrate, in their own cases, what the true government 
truly is and how it works. I desire each man to be just as 
intolerant as he chooses to be, with respect to his own govern- 
ment, in church and state, and just as kind and gentle as he 
can be with respect to the civil and religious government of 
the multitude. Moral, or the true government, begins with 
individuals ; individuals compose multitudes. Now, the more 
individuals you can get to be intolerant with respect to 
their own departure from moral rule, and the more tolerant 
toward that of other men, the more do you promote the gen- 
eral happiness and prosperity according to the true rule. 

This is the wise course and the unwise course is to begin 
otherwise, that is to say, to make your conception of the true 
rule, not exclusively the rule for your own government, but for 
the government of other people against their wishes. Fanati- 
cism sets in and good sense steps aside whenever you wish any 
persons, whether as private citizens or public functionaries, to 
give up their judgment, however erroneous, on yours, and to 
make yours, and not their own, the rule of their conduct. It 
were to encourage immorality. Moral government, which is 
the true one, proceeds upon nosuch hypotheses; it requires 
honesty in the inward parts; integrity at home; a fair exhibit 
in conduct of honest and wisest intentions of each individual 
From this method comes the public welfare. 
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ART. VII.—LIBERIA AND THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


THE ACTUAL CONDITION OF LIBERIA, AND RESULT OF NEGRO INDE- 
PENDENCE— THE TRUE CAUSES. 


Ir the full statistics of the Society and its colony were accessible, 
my desired exposition and argument might be but little more in ex- 
tent than a few pages of tables and figures, presenting statistics of ex- 
penses, population, labors, products, &c., for the different years, and 
showing the comparative progress of the colony. And, if so provided 
with materials, my conclusions thence drawn would be as certain and as 
cleag as any result of arithmetical statement or calculation. But un- 
fortunately for the cause and establishment of truth in this case, 
though the materials for such statistics are in existence, and could 
easily be furnished by the authorities of the Colonization Society, 
they are not open to the public in any complete and available form. 
The only mode to obtain such materials, by one not authorized to 
call for them, would be the laborious search through all the volumi 
nous mass of documents published by or for the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, and the State and other auxiliary societies, through the 
forty-two years of operations. Neither these entire publications nor 
any large connected portion of the series, are with my reach—and I 
have in vain sought to obtain, and from the supposed best sources, 
the few general items of statistics, as to income of the Society, popula- 
tion, births and deaths, exports and imports, public revenue and ex- 
penses, &c., of the colony—which would fnrnish unquestionable 
indications of the well or ill doing, or success or failure, of Liberia. * 
I have been enabled to obtain only a few and fragmentary parts of 
the reports and other documents of the Society and of the colony— 
and everything to which I have had access, and which I have to use, 
and shail rely upon as authority in matters of statistics, either in 
statements of the authorities of the Society, or of the colony, or pub- 
lications authorized by one or the other, and of writings of warm 
friends and advocates of the scheme. This latter disadvantage to my 
argument would still exist, even if every record and publication were 
open and accessible, and their matter digested and arranged. For 
there has scarcely ever appeared, from any respected authority or 
source, any publication of statistical facts, or any argument founded 
thereon, in opposition to the Colonization scheme, or its success in 
Liberia. Every such opposing matter or charge, that I have seen, 
was quoted and embraced in the reply thereto by some friend, and 
published by the Society or its agents as satisfactory and triumphant 
refutation. ‘Therefore, not only all my statistical facts and premises, 
but nearly also ail the written testimony that I shall adduce, have 
been gathered from such publications as the Colonization Society, or 
its agents and thorough advocates, have approved and thought 
proper to publish. It is often from the words of designed and direct 
approval, and highly wrought eulogy, that I am enabled, indirectly, 
to deduce materials sufficient for full condemnation. 
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There are, however, two public documents, which, though also of 
matter selected and compiled by functionaries .or friends of the 
Society, and consequently as favorable to its cause, at least, as truth 
would permit, would be all that could be desired for my object, if 
they were of late date. But neither embraces anything later than 
1843. One is a collection of ‘* Tables showing the Number of Emi- 
grants and recaptured Africans sent to the Colony of Liberia,” &c., 
&c. The other is a voluminous collection of various documents in 
relation to Liberia, appended to, and accompanying a report (of 1845 
to the House of Representatives by Mr. Kennedy of Maryland, an 
which was designed to be entirely favorable (as certainly was the re- 
porter and compiler) to the Colonization Society and its policy. 
This collection extends to 1,086 pages—and the mere publication of 
this document alone, must have added a large item to the expenses 
of government incurred for the benefit of the Colonization Society. 
For nearly all later facts, and some earlier than these two documents, 
I am indebted to some recently chance-acquired and broken sets 
of numbers of the African Repository, which periodical publication is 
the property, organ, and mouth-piece of the American Colonization 
Society. 

From these different sources of information, I will proceed to show 
what has been set forth by the Colonization Society, and its agents 
and friends (and always published by the Society, or in its organ, the 
African Repository), of the great fertility and productiveness of the 
soil of Liberia, of the comparative healthfulness of the climate, and 
the other natural advantages of the country—the comfort and happi- 
ness of the colonists, and the certain means for the welfare and success 
of those invited by these statements to emigrate and become colonists. 
The different subjects, so far as they are kept distinct by the writers 
quoted, will be presented in order—though different subjects are 
often referred to in the same passage. 

First, as to the fertility and productions of the country, and 
available comforts and profits of its settlers and cultivators. 

From memorial of the Colonization Society to Congress : 


“ At length, the agents of the Colonization ate were enabled to effeet the 

purchase of an extensive territory at the mouth of Montserado river, and there 

the ae | has been established. The soil is fertile, the land elevated nearly 

rr hundred feet above the sea, and the climate as healthy as any in 
rica.” 


Extracts from Address of the Colonists to their Colored Brethren in 
the United States, a publication circulated by the Colonization Society, 
September, 1827 : 


“ The soil is not exceeded in fertility or productiveness, when properly culti- 
vated, by any soil in the world. The hills and plains are covered by perpetual 
verdure. The productions of the soil go on arbogh the year, without inter- 
mission. We haye no dreary winter here for one half the year, to consume the 
products of the other half. Nature is constantly pouring her treasures, all the 
year round, into the lap of the industrious.” 
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Rev. Mr. Ashmun (United States agent and also governor of 
Liberia), quoted by M. Carey: 


“For beauty and fertility, the country is surpassed by none in the world. 
The original growth is exuberant, and the soil a rich, deep, and loose loam, en- 
tirely destitute of stones ; exhibiting, in some places, a prevalence of sand, and 
in others of fat clay—but all about equally productive ’ 


The Rev. Mr. Ashmun also reported that the whole country, be- 
tween Cape Mount and Tradetown is rich in soil, and capable of sus- 
taining a numerous and civilized population, beyond almost any country 
on earth. 


“The eountry directly on the sea, although verdant and fruitful to a high 
degree, is found everywhere to yield, in beth these respects, to the interior” 
(at a distance of a very few miles from seaboard, as explained in connection). 


From the same Address of the Colonists, embodied in the Eleventh 
Annual Report (1828) of the Managers of the Colonization Society : 


“ A more fertile soil and a more productive country, so far as it is cultivated, 
there is not, we believe, on the face of the earth. Even the natives of the coun 
try, almost without farming tools, without skill, and with very little labor, 
make more grain and vegetables than they can consume, and often more than 
they can sell. Cattle, swine, fowls, ducks, Boats, and sheep, thrive without feeding, 
pac require no other eare than to keep them from straying. Cotton, coffee, in- 
digo, and the sugar-cane, are all the spontaneous growths of our forests, and may 
be cultivated at pleasure, to any extent, by all who are disposed. The same may 
be said of rice, Guinea corn (dhourra), millet, and too many species of fruits 
and vegetables to be enumerated.” Yet thesame report adds: “Agriculture, 
it must be confessed, has received too little attention. The reasons for this are 
found in the perplexed and difficult cireumstances of the early settlers ; the un- 
favorable nature of the lands of the Cape [Montserado, the earliest place of 
permanent settlement] ; the habits of many who first emigrated, acquired by 
their long residence in our large cities, and the ignorance of all the modes of 
cultivation best adapted to the climate and productions of Africa; the necessi! 
of employing time in the erection of houses and fortifications ; and, above all, 
the strong ree to engoge in the very profitable trade of the country.” 

“Truly we have a y heritage ; and if there is anything lacking in the 
character and eondition of the people of this eoleny, it cau never be charged to 
the account of the country ; & must be the fruits of our own mismanagement, or 
slothfulness, or vices.” 

“ The agricultural habits of the yon occupants of this tract [the lands on 
the St. Paul’s River), concur with the advantages of their situation in affording 
promise of success to their exertions. Nothing, says the colonial agent, but cir- 
cumstances of the most extraordinary nature, can prevent them from making 
their way directly to respectability and abundance.” 


The Colonial agent, Dr. Mechlin, says : 


“ For fertility of soil, and the facilities for procuring articles of trade and sub- 
sistence, I know of no place within our limits that can compare with the coun- 
try in the vicinity of St. John’s River.” (Seventeenth Col. Report. ) 


Dr. James Hall, an agent sent out to examine and report facts, 
and also a munificent benefactor to the colony, in 1842 says : 


“With regard to the fertility of the soil, it is umequalled in richness, and 
abundantly productive of all the pos variety of tropical fruits and vegetables, 
and of the most valuable staples of export in the world.” 
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“ The next following passages occur ina pamphlet called Jnforma- 


tion about Liberia, published and widely circulated by order of the 
. American Colonization Society, and which was also reprinted in the 


African Repository : 

“ The soil of Liberia, like that of other countries, varies in appearance, quali 
and productiveness. There is, however, no very poor land in Liberia, 
most of it is very rich, not surpassed, perhaps, by any other country in the 
world.” 

“ Among the numerous agricultural products of Liberia, we may specify as ex- 
portable articles, rice, coffee, sugar, arrow root, ginger, pepper, and ground nuts, 
all of which can be raised in quantity and quality not surpaased by similar prod- 
ucts in any other part of the world. 

“It requires no sagacity to foresee that, at the end of half a century from its 
foundation, Liberia will present a far greater array of population and wealth 
than did Virginia in the same period.” 

“ Domesticated animals of every necessary kind, and in any required number, 
may be raised with much less trouble and expense than in this country [the United 
States] —such as beeves or bullocks, cows, sheep, goats, swine, &c.” 

“To the industrious agriculturist, therefore, Liberia offers an inviting home— 
a home in which the necessaries, and many of the huxuries, of life may be pro- 
duced with much less labor than in this country.” 


The Rev. John Seys wrote, in 1856, in the African Repository : 


“There is no finer country in the world for sugar cane than Liberia. This I 
said twenty years ago, in public places everywhere, and every day demonstrates 
the truth of my sayings. Messrs. Jordan, Richardson, Blackledge, and others, 
have acres upon acres of cane, and such cane as no one of fifteen West India 
Islands [ have been in, can excel.” 


The great exaggerations of sundry of these statements, and of 
many others like them which might be added—whether owing to ig- 
norance, or want of correct information, in all the first writers, or to 
design with some of them who were better informed—have all served 
todo their part in the general work of deception practised on the 
dupes and victims of the colonization scheme. But, if allowing but 
one half of the laudation to be true, of all the statements above 
quoted, that half would be amply enough to present a country hav- 
ing a sufficiently high degree of fertility and productiveness, on which 
to found a most prosperous agriculture, and general success of indus- 
trial pursuits. With all these advantages offered to agriculture, by 
soil, climate, and with very high prices for all such articles as might 
be produced for export, and yet are imported—with more than as 
much land bestowed on every new settler ashe can till, and as much 
more as he may want at fifty cents the acre—what is the cause that 
every man and every family are not living in comfort, and increasing 
in prosperity—and the whole community increasing rapidly in popu- 
lation and wealth, and improving in condition in every respect ? 

Yet, for whatever causes, almost every article of food consumed, 
that can be brought without damage across the Atlantic ocean to Li- 
beria, is purchased from abroad—and for the whole consumption, ex- 
cept part of the rice, and most of the Indian corn, usually, and even 
sugar, coffee, and cotton, indigenous growths, and capable of being 
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raised most successfully, are nut. only not raised for exportation, 
but are almost entirely imported for consumption! A wagon, plows, 
and the iron works for a grist-mill were brought in with the earliest 
colonists (at the expense of the government of the United States), 
and yet neither plows, wagon, teams, nor grist-mill, have, as it ap- 
pears, yet been used, after thirty-eight years df agriculture. There 
are no team animals, nor anything better than hoe and hand tillage. 
There are plenty of statements published by the Colonization Society 
of the finest sugar-cane growing—of sugar-mills going to be construct- 
ed, or to be put in operation—of sugar going to be produced in large 
quantities, and for exportation—of coffee and cotton products in like 
near approach—of oxen going to be worked, and of mules going to be 
imported—of plows about to be used—or of such improvements being 
actually in progress—and of which improvements nothing more is 
afterward heard, unless it be of their failure. Some of these notifica- 
tions and promises of speedy performance, were made more than 
twenty years ago, and such are still repeated in the latest publications 
of the Society in the African Repository, and in various other papers 
favorable to the colonization scheme. A few of the most striking - 
examples will be here copied. In the tenth Annual Report 
(January, 1827) of the American Colonization Society, it is stated 
‘*oxen were trained to labor in the colony in 1825, and it was then 
expected that the plow would be introduced in the course of another 
year,” 

As early as in the twelfth Annual Report, for 1828, the mana- 
gers state, when “enumerating the different species of domestic ani- 
mals and the various products now rearing in the colony, and which 
cannot hereafter be wanting, unless through the inexcusable negligence and 
indolence of the settlers—of animals, horses, cattle in abundance. Asses 
are lately introduced,” &c. 

“ Liberia a Sugar Producer.—Letters from Liberia state that the culture of su- 
gar has been carried on so prosperously that several sugar-growers are talking 


about exporting it largely to the United States. One of them, named Richard- 
80n, expects to ship two hundred hogsheads of sugar of his grinding.”-—A/rican 
Repository, 1857. 

The actual fruition of this then growing crop, as reported in the 
African Repository for 1858 (p.-115), was that the whole quantity 
of sugar made (though stated to be from only half of the crop of cane), 
amounted to 2,000 pounds only—or about 14 hogsheads altogether, 
in place of the expected 200 for exportation. 

In the official report of the census, &e., of 1843 (published by the 
American Colonization Society in 1845), there are full statements of 
the extent of agricultural industry for that year. And as each pro- 
prietor must necessarily have stated his amount and value of proper- 
ty, andextent of cultivation, according to his own judgment, to the 
official reporter—and as there was no tax to be imposed, or increased, 
and nothing to be lost in consequence of any errors of excess—fur- 
ther, as nearly every man would be naturally desirous to have the 
extent of his cultivation and the value of his property stated as high 
as was true—we may be very sure that none of the items of 
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the general official report were stated at less than the true 
and full amount. An abstract, or general summary of the report, 
together with some other general facts from the accompanying cen- 
sus, will be here presented. 


In September, 1843, there had been of emigrant colonists, exclusive of recap- 
sured Afishas: io! alls ius. FeO Fist Hoskins aesia'e’s. c 8G Wm edb om 4,170 

Remaining living inhabitants, with all the increase by births, including 46 
children of native parents, and 12 of native mothers, and excluding 520 


emigrants removed to other places. ................ceeeceecsccecees 2,390 
Number of separate farms, or cultivated properties..................... 115 
Of these the number of acres in sugar cane were.................. 54 
BGs oo sin lel 5S Ee Soe Fone sale mC e es PO s8 s3Gak 62 
Endigd: COGU 25s 6 j 6:6. 2k Seeded: debldeae eet > oeHebs aE eaare. 105 
EEE CLL TE etre ts Pee eee 31 
WRN WOOD «ia veeis s Cpt aa oR Goh eee nd ohh esa cabie de nee? isa 306 
i  Sroe epi oo: oC ee Oe fern Be 326 


Total number of acres cultivated (here stated of the separate crops). .884 
Or by adding together the totals of cultivated ground of each proprie- 

tor, as stated elsewhere in the report................0-.0.0-e0ee 940 
Total number of acres owned by farmers in the colony.............. 2,529 
Totai number of cattle, sheep, goats, hogs (no horses, asses, or mules) 

and dozens of fowls owned by farmers...................-4045- 418 
Number of cattle, sheep, goats, hogs, and dozens of fowls owned by 

colonists who are not farmers. . o.oo cece ces ispoceserccocisences 276 


Total of same altogether, owned in the colony. . ‘deo bk cade ae 
Supposed value of property owned by farmers, including $9,000 owned 

by benevolent societies in the United States........... - *$21,775 
Or by colonists, farmers only (deducting the $9,000)................ 12,775 


There were also reported for the colony 21,197 coffee-trees. But 
as these were not stated by acres, as of all other crops, it is presumed 
that they stand on land also planted in other crops, and were includ- 
ed in the other enumeration of space, 

It appears from the report (as corrected in some of the additions 
to make totals), there were cultivated in the colony (taklng the much 
largest total) 940 acres, making one acre for every 24 (2.54) in- 
habitants of the co'ony ; that the acres owned by the farmers were 
but little more than one acre for each inhabitant ; that there was one 
head of cattle, sheep, hogs, or goats, or one dozen of fowls, for about 
every 34 inhabitants; and the whole value of the property owned by 
colonist farmers, $12,775, was equal only to $5.35 average for each 
of the inhabitants (2,390) of the colony at that time. 

There probably are errors in my construction of some of the above 
items—especially as there were errors of arithmetic in the printed 
report, which had to be corrected. But if one half of the items 
are stated and valued correctly, either as in the printed report or 
as aimed to be corrected above, the general results make a most 
astonishing as well us contemptible and ludicrous exhibition of the 












* There is evidently an error in these figures ; we think it must be more. 
VOL. II.—NO, Ill. 7 
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farming of a fertile colony of then twenty-four years’ settlement 
and culture. 

In lower Virginia, of which the general exhaustion and conse- 
quent barrenness has been made a by-word—and which condi- 
tion (when truly stated in former times, and also since, when no 
longer generally true) has been adduced often by the opposers ot 
slavery to prove the destruction of fertility, capital, and products, 
necessarily caused by the ‘use of slaye-labor—there are sundry 
farms, much less fertile than Liberia, which, for the labor of every 
fifty ordinary slaves,-mer, women, and children, have more acres an- 
nually cultivated (and also kept improving), and more surplus prod- 
ucts sold, than those of all Liberia, and more net annual sales made 
of surplus products than the stated total value ($12,775) of the 
whole farming property and capitalin Liberia. No actual products 
of the cultivated lands are stated, and therefore no comparison with 
them, on that score, can be made, which would show results much 
more striking. 

Though no products of agriculture were reported, there is light 
thrown on that omitted part of the agricultural report by the com- 
mercial statistics accompanying the former, of exports and imports 
for the two years preceding September 30th, 1843. The exports do 
not show a single product of agriculture or of the industry of the 
colonists. There are only four articles of export named—cam- 
wood, palm-oil, ivory, and tortoise-shell—all of which are obtained 
in trade from the savage natives. ‘The total value of exports for the 
two years stated, amounted only to $123,694. The imports for the 
same time amounted to 157,820. Among the imports there are, of 
breadstuffs and other articles of food (which might be substituted by 
home products), and of other articles that could be raised abundantly 
for sale and exportation, the following : 


Pickled and dried fish, value of. .$1,803; Hams and bacon............. $3,761 
Flour. . : SOR. le J RRs SBOE as so ates SLRS 1,079 
Beef and. pork... = eee POOR TOGO. ong navies hatpewese 13,324 
ear i Er errr rete 480 
Coffee. . cone 4h) Ardent epsrits........... aati 50: 2,230 
Navy and * pilot bread and corn ae KY Ce Po ed Cie ee 3,546 

Wh ee CE OR ood Wenn, «GU ie ee 1 655 
Vinegar and molasses.......... LOB} OCamdlen...« ..<6. cvv eae sic bene 4 891 





It cannot be alleged, in excuse for their purchase, that the arti- 
cles which might be well raised for exportation are imported cheaper 
than they could be produced—for they sell at very high prices. Ac- 
cording to a statement of usual prices in Liberia, published in the 
newspapers and elsewhere, some ten months ago, and which I have 
not seen contradicted or questioned, some of the foregoing commodi- 
ties were priced as follows: “ Flour, $12 to $16 the barrel; hams 
and bacon, 20 to 25 cents the pound; hard bread, $18 to $21 the 
100 Ibs.; rice, $5 the bushel; butter, 62+ cents the pound; salt 
fish, $12 to $14 the barrel; sugar, 25 cents the pound; potatoes, 
$1 25 the bushel.” 
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Besides the agricultural products imported into Liberia, the report 
shows every manufactured or other commodity that the colonists 
can be supposed to require, and able to pay for. 

Putting together all these facts, they serve to indicate clearly, 
even if indirectly, that the agricultural industry of Liberia, as a 
whole, is beneath contempt—mere hoe-tillage of such vegetables as 
will be mostly eaten by the cultivator’s family, leaving very |ittle in 
any cases to sell—and that all that is made of profit, by any indi- 
viduals, or by the community, is by trading with the natives, and so 
obtaining the product of their industry to export. 

What are the causes of this remarkable neglect to cultivate rich,. 
productive, and cheap land? ‘The reasons and excuses offered in 
reports of the Colonization Society, and other of its publications, are 
unworthy of consideration or notice. Among such, are seriously al- 
leged the want of prior knowledge of many of the colonists, of agri- 
culture, and of all of them of tropical agriculture—the want of 
proper implements and teams, and the colonists being too poor to 
buy them—and (what has most force) that trading with the natives 
offers stronger inducements and better profits than agriculture, and 
causes the latter to be neglected. A few years’ experience of any 
capable and willing culturist, would serve to supply all before de- 
fective experience and instruetion—a productive agriculture (inde- 
pendent of the higher profits of trading) would soon enable the far- 
mer to buy all the required implements and teams. And if trading 
is (as alleged) so much more profitable than this bountiful agricul- 
ture, then the traders ought soon to become rich by this most profit- 
able pursuit, and, as landholders, be enabled to do everything need- 
ed for agriculture. Yet the colony, or the now independent ‘* Re- 
public,” still receives, and to a great extent lives upon, the 
continued alms of the people of the United States, furnished in 
the annual expenditures of the Colonization Society, of some 
$70,000, and the contributions of former masters to their emancipa- 
ted slaves—amounts much greater than the value of all the annual 
exports in 1842~’43—to which years the only known report refers, 

The true cause of the great and general neglect of agricultural 
pursuits, and omission of labor, would not be far to seek, for any 
who are not too much prejudiced to see and acknowledge the truth. 
It is simply the natural aversion of the negro to regular and laborious 
toil, and his unwillingness to resort to continued labor so long as he 
can live, though ever so poorly, in idleness. This disposition im- 
planted in the negro by nature, will last, and continue to operate in 
like manner, as long as the only laboring class in Liberia is free; or 
until, truly and generally, the colonists shall use the natives as slaves. 
For indolent as all men are, and averse to bodily labor, in tropical 
climes, and as negroes are everywhere and always; yet civilized ne- 
groes, even within the tropics, would not fail to make their slaves 
labor, for the ease, luxury, and profit of their masters. ‘This policy 
if adopted in time, possibly may save Liberia from utter ruin, and 
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final and speedy extinction, whenever the bounty and the parental 
direction and rule of the Colonization Society shall cease to be af- 
forded. This policy would be no less beneficial for the native slaves, 
thus transferred from savage to civilized masters, than it would be 
for the labor-hating colonists. And the economical benefits and suc- 
cess of this policy would lead gradually to the conquest and occupa- 
tion of all the adjacent territory, the absorption of the inhabitants, 
by transference of ownership of the enslaved (and these are the far 
greater number), and by these means only, these enslaved natives, or 
their children, may be civilized and Christianized. For, as all the 
experience of the world has shown, there is no possible mode of either 
civilizing or changing the religion of a savage and numerous people, 
other than by subjugating them, and subjecting them to slavery in 
some form—and of all the different forms, domestic slavery, or the 
slavery of individual to individual, is best for the negro, and for his 
mere enlightened master. To follow out this proposition would 
lead me too far from the question under consideration, which is the 
cause of the general failure of agriculture in Liberia. The reason 
here stated applies to the negro race, and is illustrated by the habits 
of the negro everywhere—and is to be seen wherever negroes are 
free from control, and able to live in idleness, whether it be in Afri- 
ca, Virginia, Massachusetts, or Canada. 

But the same general rule of aversion to labor, applies to all 
men, white or black, ard more especially in hot climates. And 
for this reason, mainly, the great productions of southern coun- 
tries, cotton and sugar, never have been, and never will be, raised 
largely for sale and exportation to foreign countries, except when 
cultivated by slave labor. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 





1—THE WHALING TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The number of vessels, number of seamen, and value of oil and bone, in whaling vessels sailing 
from the United States, the average term of voyage being four years. 
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e jeia| 2 | 2 - a e 
New-Bedford ..... 109,845 | 320| 217) 8,000, $3,417,750 | $1,930,477, $612,500] $5,960,727 
New-London....... 18733 | 65) 47) 1,625) 724,500 356,107 113,050 1,193,657 
Fairhaven. ........ 16.530} 47) 35) 1,175) 551,250 224,910 71,400 847,560 
Nantucket......... 11,829 36) 34) 900) 531,562 37,485 11,900 580,947 
Provinvetown .... 3,314| 31) 15) 620) 236,250 299,880) 95,200 631,330 
Westport. ........ 4,252| 20) 20; “500, 315,000 |..........) ......: 315,000 
Sag Harbor........ 5,929: 20) 15 500) 236,250 93,712 29,750 359,712 
Matapoisett........) 3,701| 19| 18| 475; 209,250 18.742; 5,950] 323,942 
Edgartown... .... 5,757 | 18) 11 450 173,250 131,197 41,650 346,097 
Warren......-....-| 6,512) 16 12} 400} 189,000 74,970] 23,800 287,770 
Portamouth.......| 2906} 10| 10} 250) 157,500 |..........| «2... 0s. 157,500 
Sundry small ports| 14,855) 59) 46, 1,475! 740,250 | 224,010] 71,400| 1,036,560 
203,062 | 661) 480| 16,370' $7,571,812 |$3,392,392|$1,076,600 | $12,040,805 
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2.—_COMPARATIVE IMMIGRATION STATISTICS. 
Ne. 1. 


Statement, showing the Countries in which were born Passengers arriving in the United States 
Srom Foreign Countries during each of the last three years, namely : 1856, 1857, and 1858. 











Countries. 1856. 1857. 1858, Countries, 1856. 1857. 1858. 
England........... 25,904 27,804 14,638/ Iceland............ _ 10 _ 
Ireland............ 54,349 64,861 26,873) Norway & Sweden. 1,157 1,712 2,430 
Scotland...... +--+ 8,207 4,182 1,946) South America..... 184 83 131 
WAP EErd desde ccvess 1,126 769 316 | Central America... . 303 2 ll 
Gr't Brit. & Ireland 14,331 25,724 12,056 | West Indies. ...... 1,337 923 647 
British America.... 6,493 5,670  4,603/ Mexico..... ...... 741 133 429 
France............. 1; 2, 8,155 | China...... .. .... 4,733 5,944 65,198 
GOORIN < See's se deu. 786 714 =1,282) East Indies........ 1 5 
Portugal........... 128 92 177 | Australia.......... 7 6 32 
Switerland......... 1,780 2,080 1,056/ Asia........seess5 1 a _ 
Italy... .....seevees 962 632 889 | Sandwich Islands. . te 5 4 
Sicily svedeo teenbae 23 82 O46) Asores..........0 358 607 289 
Sardinia........... 380 343 257 | Madeira Islands. ... = 69 12 
bl Aer 5 ll 17 | Bgypt........sse0- 1 a 2 
GrOOCOs. 0. oc sdense 2 a —| Liberia..........+- _ 2 ft 
Malta...... ....+++ _ oa oe ee eee 5 23 ll 
Holland.........- 1,305 1,775 185 | New-Zealand...... 1 1 — 
Denmark....-. ... 173—s:1,035 232 | Cape Verde Islands 2 38 2 
Peaumia.......o.0+ TA 7,983 3,019} United States...... 2,060 20676 21,780 
Belgium............ 1,982 627 184 Not stated ........ 172 =21,600 462 
Russia........++++ 9 25 246 
Germany.......... 63,807 83,798 42,291 Betas iicseicccs 224,496 271,982 144,906 
po 20 124 9 

No. 2. 
Statement, showing the Occupation of Passengers arriving in the United States from Foreign 
Countries during each of the last three years, namely : 1856, 1857, and 1858. 

Occupations, 1856, 1857. 1858. Occupations. 1856. 1857. 1858° 
Merchants......... 11,105 12,114 10,217 | Servants—females. 1,706 1,262 1,089 
Mechanics......... 9,801 18,074 11,999} Otheroc.—males... 1,397 1,359 1,729 
Mariners. ......... 906 990 1,109] Other oc.—-females. 1,246 397 345 
BEMNOGE. 6 cccc deb ece 6,136 5,660 4,254 | Not stated—males.. 43,809 46,161 17,188 
Parmers........... 24,722 34,702 20,506] Notstated—females 86,236 107,556 53,386 
Laborers. ........++ 37,019 43,249 22,317 | Not stated—sex not 
ee ere 90 78 113 rr a — 300 
Physicians.. ...... 163 147 178 
Clergymen......... 118 173 132 Total........+ 224,496 271,982 144,906 
Servants—males. .. 42 60 53 





3.—FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

In the course of a month or two, we shall be enabled to publish the statistics 
of the Foreign Commeree of the United States for the year ending June 30th, 
1859. On application at the Treasury, we find that the report has not yet been 

ublished. In order that the comparison may be made hereafter, we give the 
ollowing as the statistics for the year 1858: 
COMMERCE OF THE U. STATES, EXHIBITING THE VALUE OF EXPORTS TO, AND IMPORTS 

FROM, EACH FOREIGN COUNTRY, DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1858. 

——— —Value of Exports. 


Countries. Domestic Foreign Value 

roduce. produce. Total. of Imports. 

Russia on the Baltic and N. Seas.. »263,554 $72,390 $4,335,944 $2,061,660 
Russia on the Black Sea.......... 9 ws. pee eka ae 2,205 
Pinte Wee. dk o.6 4 ccssseziass 25,519 26,521 52,040 19,611 
ussian Possessions in N. America 47,608 2,226 49,834 54,007 
RN os Ft ia6 ins cab ealenoe ay eee. nnaenlas SS ee OS 
Sweden and Norway ... ........ 496,121 6,831 503,002 625.210 
Swedish West Indies ......... Bas 82,533 106 82,639 33,882 
Ea saddens 36,179 ie 36,179 9,028 
Danish West Indies... .......... 748,363 46,461 794,824 325,895 
RR Aare ees 2,279,330 1,257,373 3,536,703 3,712,292 
PE, ¢ oSb-ckdos coe ce cneceeenn 8,617,457 = 1,058,461 9,675,918 10,452,194 
Other German Ports ............. GGRee 5,2... 54,614 50 
FEE eee. 3,033,454 338,053 3,371,507 2,328,142 
Dutch West Indies .............. 347,748 13,099 360,847 434,655 
Duteh Guiana ...............00 264,290 7,741 272,031 225,314 
Dutch East Indies.... .......... 270,361 237,762 508,123 817,998 


OM Gs soo i ve e847 4. eS 2,192,868 1,626,093 3,818,961 3,777,996 
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Countries. 


England............. 
Rome crwst 3 sd RO. 
SUI: Soba du 400 vcs cn edipaeeees 
CO ee eee 
Malta . s davilee sb at 
OS ELAS 
Other British N. A. Possessions. . 
British West Indies . 
British Honduras ...............- 
British Guiana. 


Other British Possessions in 8. ‘Am. 


British Possessions in Africa. .... 
British Australia ................ 
British East Indies .............. 
France on the Atlantic. .......... 
France on the Mediterranean. 
French N. American Possessions. 
French West Indies........ ...... 
French Guiana. ty 
French Possessions i in Afries. .... 
Spain on the Atlantic............ 
Spain on the Mediterranean ...... 
CREE ED, os 00 se KbS ane om 
Philippine Islands... ............ 
ay > Re ae 
ertn Wbaw ri es. 
Portugal .. 

Madeira..... moist 
Cape de Verde Islands........... 
NG a a Pew 
EE RY Lo es. oe 
Seite are 040s xh . 
Papal States. . nie tptaaid 
ee, asad onan 064000 
Austria ..... 
Austrian Possessions in — «ade 
Ionian Republic. ...... cua 
MSS ae. ars ee 
Turkey in Europe ..... Bete est she 
Turkey im Asia ................ 
Egypt . 
Other Ports in Africa............ 
a, i hidepesasa 62m chee $e 
San Domingo . 

Mexico. .... 

Central Republic .. rere 
NOW Grenade on 6 ccisies cs cciee woes 
Venezuela. 

Brazil .. " 

Uruguay, « or r Cisplatine Republic. . 
B. ~ ota or Argentine Republic. . 
Chili . rege 
Bolivia . 

Poni... .. 

Equador .. 

Sandwich Islands . 

China ... eR | SPs: 
Other Ports in a... ‘nr ws 
Other Islands in the Pacific....... 


Whale Fisheries................. 
Uncertain Places........... .... 
Total, year ending June 30, 1858,. . 
« “ “ 857, es 
- - e 1856,. . 
“ a “ 1855, > 
? “ “ 1844,.. 
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- Value of Exports. 
Domestic Foreign 
produee. produce. Total. 
161,573,714 11,707,330 163,281,044 
3,124,551 104,442 8,228,993 
1,307,935 277,876 1.585,811 
403,454 15,665 419,119 
57,845 2,339 60,184 
13,663.465 3,365,789 17,029,254 
5,975,494 646,979 6,622,473 
5,452,202 105,496 5,557,698 
419,745 32,851 452,596 
881,521 2,980 884,501 
441,216 2,311 443,527 
3,119,411 86,279 3,205,690 
1,198,455 80,250 1,278,705 
30,013,271 1,162,621 31,175,892 
1,502,395 63,630 1,566,025 
147,938 29,602 177,540 
622,436 10,642 633,078 
82,565 743 83,308 
27,616 334 27,950 
2,054.369 24,286 2,078,637 
5,555,799 77,209 6,633.008 
79,795 981 80,776 
57,649 17,350 74,999 
11,673,167 2,760,024 14,433,191 
1,612,048 298,302 1,910,350 
269,484 10,008 279,492 
19,806 512 20,318 
46,460 2,414 48,874 
130,595 6,288 136,883 
2,779,368 188,685 2,968,053 
582,396 8,590 590,986 
525,374 40,860 566,243 
910,769 206,048 1,116,817 
1,058,699 8,543 1,067,242 
oe | "bans ‘ 
509,985 1,360 511,345 
273,420 53,112 826,532 
107,637 560 108,197 
1,767,965 136,334 1,904,299 
1,978,865 248,744 2,227,609 
112,427 6,001 118,428 
2,785,852 529,973 3,315,825 
115,611 19,361 134,962 
1,489,583 199,084 1,688,667 
1,194,294 73,632 1,267,926 
4,735,834 218,872 4,964,706 
552,067 26,061 578,128 
765,043 139,551 904,594 
1,680,187 292,354 1,972,541 
ane 12,373 
503,827 82,082 685,909 
Se.) medina 13,700 
606,104 113,229 719,333 
8,007,748 2,689,603 5,697,351 
45,201 10,177 55,378 
261,390 4,645 266,035 


Value 
of [mports. 
90,444,611 
5,160,767 
115,280 
92,238 
61,214 
11,581,572 
4,224,948 
1,907,738 
412,316 
329,687 
1,498 
1,061,647 
65.254 
12,140,783 
32,900,796 
2,391,725 
91,072 
103,639 
49,411 
563,910 
2,458,667 
2,529 
3,033,989 
27,214,846 
4,455,586 
142,056 
30,199 
2,256 
48,209 
291,458 
1,396,681 


132,427 
3,099,721 
3,601,847 

16,952,386 

621,888 
2,725,218 
2,655,263 

38,688 
1,000,541 
345,345 
10,570,636 
121,444 
32,486 
86,623 
25,692 





$293,758,279 $30,886,142 $324,644,421 $282,613,150 
23,975,617 362,960,682 360,890,141 
16,378,578 326,964,908 314,639,942 
28,448,293 275,156,846 
24,850,194 278,241,064 304,562,381 


338,985,065 
310,586,330 
246,708,553 
253,390,870 


261,468,520 
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The following statement exhibits a summauzy view of the several classes of 
domestic produce, &e., of the United States, exported during twelve years, each 
ending on the 30th June : 


VALUE OF EACH CLASS OF DOMESTIC EXPORTS FOR TWELVE YEARS. 











Product of 

Years. The Sea. The Forest. Agriculture. Tobacco. 

Rete Ae eg $3,468,033 $5,996,073 $68,450,383 $7,242,086 
Foret: py 1,980,963 7,059,084 37,781,446 7,651,122 
| EOE Pe ee 2,547,654 5,917,994 $8,858,204 5,804,207 
a PL SEE 2,824,818 7,442,503 26,547,158 9,951,023 
ROT ey ore 3,294,691 7,847,022 24,369,210 9,219,251 
Be ee eee 2,282,342 7,964,220 26,378,872 10,031,288 
SE Soe ae 3,279,413 7,916,259 33,463,573 11,319,319 
GT a0. ho aah 3,064,069 11,761,185 67,104,592 10,016,046 
ERS eter ge sar opty 3,516,894 12,603,837 42,567,476 14,712,468 
eT. 00 «> o4 tien 3,356,797 10,694,184 77,686,455 12,221,843 
SE ss sss p vitae 3,739,644 14,699,711 75,722,096 20,260,772 
pre a Se 3,550,295 13,475,671 52,439,089 17,009,767 

— Product of-————. Raw Specie 

Years. Cotton. Manufactures. produce. and bullion. 
Pree eee ye $53,415,848 $10,351,364 $2,102,838 $2,620 
pS Ee > Re mae 61,998,294 12,774,480 1,058,320 2,700,412 
Se ok4 sais Ase otis 66,396,967 11,249,877 935,178 956,874 
eee ya 71,984,616 15,196,451 953,664 2,045,679 
, Repepe eat: ie -« noe 112,315,317 20,136,967 1,487,893 18,669,580 
Ae, <A 87,965,732 18,862,931 1,545,767 37.437,837 
Ae: RAS 109,456,404 22,599,930 1,835,264 23,548,535 
ne ELE OPP EES 93,596,220 26,849,411 2,764,781 38.234,566 
Ty  apore 88,143,844 28,833,299 2,373,317 53,957,418 
RE, 128,382,351 $0,970,992 3,125,429 44,148,279 
Re sake 131,575,859 30,805,126 2,103,195 60,078,352 
_ , SPS: Se 131,386,661 27,641,208 5,054,371 42,407,246 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


I.—PRESERVE THE BIRDS. 


We have long been of the opinion (says the Newark Datly Advertiser), that 
birds are euseatin zly voracious, and that young and old among them re- 
quire great quantities of food. It is for men to turn this voraeity to their profit 
ifthey please. If, instead of this, they choose to gratify themselves, their sons, 
or others, by shooting their best friends and great public benefactors, they can 
do so. But they must make up their minds to suffer the consequences. An in- 
eredible number of noxious insects will be then much obliged to these vagabond 
marksmen, The owners of land can have birds, or they can have destructive 
insects—it depends upon them to choose which. If they like vermin on their 
trees and crops, on the tops, the branches, roots, everywhere, then they will get rid 
of the birds of course. But ifthe pretty, singing. hopping, chirping, flying, bright- 
eyed birds are preferred to canker worms, curculios, grubs, and all manner of 
ugly and unsightly worms and bugs, why then they must get rid of or punish 
the boys and men that hurt the one, and cause the other to increase, and multi- 
ply and devour. They will even take particular pains to put up boxes and 
nouses for wrens and sparrows, and the like, to live in, and to feed those who 
stay among us in winter. 

Read over now the list below of what a few families of birds are doing every 
day for the public good, and then ay honestly whether you don’t know several 
fellows in your neighborhood going about with their guns who are really not 
serving the community as wel as the little feathered families, celebrated by Mr. 
C. M. Clay, of Kentucky, in the article below, which he communicated to the 
Count: entleman, of Albany, from which we take it. es. th billions of 
caterpillars and insects destroyed in one year on a meee farm of thirty acres is 
a pretty good year’s work. In that period many well-known men, so far from 
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doing any public or private good, are really spreading mischief by their business 
—are they not —— equal in amount to the benefits conferred by the God- 
iven instinct: of the beautiful and useful birds. This is the letter of C. M. 
Clay which has been referred to : 
“At daybreak I estimate that four hundred songsters break forth into one 
grand jubilation of mingled song on my thirty acres of fruit and pleasure 
nnds. Among these I note the catbird, the thrush, the blue, black, and red 
irds, the bell martin, the dove, lark, and quail, the sparrow and humming bird, 
robin and jay, the house-porch and barn swallows, and many varieties of ori- 
oles, woodpeckers, sapsuckers, &e. To-day, my mind running upon the use of 
birds, I took my position about fifteen feet from the nest of an oriole, built in 
the top of a peach-tree, twelve feet high, to observe their habits. The nest is 
formed of blades of blue grass, worked into a basket form on the limbs of the 
peach-tree, acting as braces. This variety has the female of a dusky bluish 
yellow—the male black headed and blackish wings, with a brick-dust or robin 
redbreast color on the breast and sides. There are four young ones well 
fledged, which every now and then stand upon the edges of the nest and try 
their wings. I lay upon the greensward a long time, and observed the move- 
ments of the parents, with my watch in hand. They made a visit with food about 
every four minutes on an average, varying in time from two to six minutes. 
They would light upon the black locust trees, the vine, the grass, and other 
places, clinging at times to the most delicate and extreme points of the leaves. I 
observed plainly green and brown grasshoppers, caterpillars, and smaller flies ; 
sometimes one and sometimes as many as six were plainly fed to the young 
ones, whose heads I could see above the nest. They would also carry back the 
refuse litter from the nest, dropping it fifty yards or more off! which same 
thing I saw the brown thrush, which has a nest in a climbing rose about forty 
yards off, also doing, they having four young ones. 
INSECTS. 


2 birds making a visit every 4 minutes=1 in 2. 

60 minutes divided by 2= 30 visits in an hour. 

4 worms onan average= 120 worms to the hour. 
6 working hours=720a day. 

200 pairs on the grounds= 144,000 a day. 

200 pairs in 30 days=4,420,000 a month. 

200 pairs in 8 months= 353,600,000. 

200 pairs old ones, do. by 2=707.200,000 in the season. 

400 crows, do., by 2 do.=1,414,400,000. 

400 do., eating 4 times, by 4=5 577,600,000. 

Crows and birds together =6,364,800,000. 

Double the estimate of birds and crows, which I think fair on my farm, and we have 
6,364,800,000p<4 4=25,459,200,000. 

“ That is to say, twenty-five billions four hundred and fifty-nine millions and 
two hundred thousand caterpillars and other insects destroyed in one year! If 
these estimates seem large, we must remember that the circulation and respira- 
tion of birds are extremely rapid, and of course the consumption of food rapid 
in proportion. 

“ Here is no ‘sickly sentimentality,’ but plain economical facts, based upon 
observation. Shall we x yee the crows and other birds a little corn and fruit ; 
or shall we kill them, and revive the famines of the East, and the ravages of 
other days? Shall we fire on them inthe morning, or join in their universal 
jubilation ?” 


2.~—STATISTICS OF PERUVIAN GUANO. 
Table of Deposits—Southern Section. 


Se ok dd) PPE re CL eee Pee 280,692 tons. 
Huanillas (lat. 21° 18’S.).......... Aig > AR POR Pe pa 1,912 505 “ 
Preee 2s Been (ie BIOS Gai. ea cee ode écee .1,460,790 “ 
Pabellon de Pica (lat. 20° 57’S.)...... 0.0... cece ee enee eee 2,900,000 “ 
Puerto Ingles (lat. 20° 46'S.) 0.0... etc c ence cee e eee ceee 1,292,510 « 


go A eee oy Pere Oop ee ery er yy Peer 27,921,407 “ 
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Central Section—Chincha Islands. 


ere eo ee ee re rere 7,600,000 tons. 
Middle Island, lah Bre Ge | Dy, cabins o's: oc Kab pen bho Midas ee 6,450,000 “ 
RO. >... kb nck she eee oc 0 cnn eb eaes sae . -°4,200,006 “ 
ROMs hi doce + occas bekias 4560 eree eres 18,250,000 “ 
Northern Section. 
Lobos de Tiera (lat. 5° av Be os ae BST Se ee OE 477, 858 tons. 
Lobos de ong yg . oe 16 cosbicexans es pes 265,748 . 
Guanape (lat. 8°31’ S.). 0... cece cece ecw eet e cee e ewes crescees 79,800 “ 
Ferrol (lat. 9° 7’ 8. i Pe eee eras y oe rt ae 80,700 “ 
ROU a oo ev ancctehe ce vcr Uh R eae EUR sata Use vob eee. 854,101 “ 
Grand Total eceeseses COC eee ewer teeta eneeeeeee 27,026,508 af 
Analysis of Guano. 
Elements. Chincha Guano. Lobos Guano. 
A. B. c. D. E. 
WIN Ba idan wins bene ck a | Pepe 12.50... .16.50....18.35 
Organic matter and ammo n- 

OOM Stabs . v9.00 0k0un 8 See FRA 22.00... .23.50....86.65 
Phosphates............... ee. 86.90....41.23....11.76 
Alkaline salts. . sole od as ee + ona ania 12.25... .16.27.. . .86.74 
Seale... snakes Math Skene oe | RPreOreree 12.35.... 2.50.... 1.50 
Proportion of Ammonia, ..17.00....18.87.......... 4.26.... 4.35... 6.42 

Imported into the United States (according to the U. S. Treasury Reports). 
IE cs am ola se onoheatads AM ae nineteen Pe tales + s.<ndo0 ands upindah 89,567 
NGA s ino ph sheen one onesnbeas ap RR SNR PEs 25,852 
UE Cbd dace kexedtagessebe <meta s ES hia Baek es ainsi aap 163,662 
Ss i iin \.4.0 uneindaann cee SRL MI LAG acide wad ab 0.4>.09,4 nie 155,046 
WEE ws, 2.0, 0 0.0: onside iin hs Gael DLAs ciate thine, 00400 00h 89,078 
Re ee pre PME SEE sein do he ndhebn ake, oooe dame 64,559 
TREE < csae,.s Gabe u cee RE Ek ae. 3 dc wicca cusin'n a0 bith 54,057 


8—SUGAR CROP OF LOUISIANA, 1858-59. 


We are indebted to Mr. Champomier for a copy of his valuable Annual 
Statement of the sugar crop of Louisiana, and avail ourselves of his permission 
to present the following result of his investigations : 





Hhds. Hhds. 
Parish of Rapides..........-.. 17,183 Parish of Orleans & St. Bernard 6,566 
:  Qpppelleee.cccis 85% 6,413 Plaquemines......... 12, 433 

“ West Feliciana....... 6,471 « — Assumption—Bayou 
“ Pointe Coupee....... 18,218 Lafourche...... 82 725 
‘ East Feliciana....... 1,570 “Lafourche Interior, do. 8.866 
“ West Batow Rouge. . .21,683 “ -Terrebonne.......... 22,815 
** , East Baton Rouge. .. . 12,255 “6 St, Mary—Attakapas. 44, 634 
« "Therville............ 38,876 “« St. Martin....do..... 13,548 
“  Aseension,.......... 28,444 “ Vermillion—Lafayette. 862 
“ St. James......... ,27,802 A: ER. i665 5s Sas 1,286 
“  $t. John the Baptist. .11,271 * St. Landry—Opelousas.. 7,388 
+.» @& Ohavles. t2.Si09 9,146 Cistern Bottoms.............. 9,252 
Ge re 3,143 —_——- 
CP PP co Pose erm. ee) Spy Hhds. 362,296 
CHE TOG 6 ne BOSSES ED RR eS ET ts 279,697 
POROORBIE ce ins 65s Oa OE CA RES on CIRCA Wh at 82,599 


The product of molasses is also estimated at 24,887,760 ons inst 
19,578,790 last year. ith ha 
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DEPARTMENT OF MANUFACTURES AND MINING. 


1.—MINERALS AND SOILS OF ARKANSAS. 

Mr. Owen, who is at present engaged in a geological survey of Arkansas, 
thus writes to the governor : 

Since my departure from Little Rock, the weather has been quite favorable 
for our geological explorations through Pulaski, Perry, Yell, and southern part 
of Franklin (not examined last season), and we have progressed well with the 
work. 

There is a fair prosper of a body of iron ore of good quality in the hills 
south of the Fourche in Pulaski county, about one or two miles south of Dr. 
Haliburton’s. 

We measured the height of the Pinnacle in Pulaski county, on the 80th of May, 
and found it to be 770 feet above the Arkansas river at the Natural steps, on that 
day, and 781 above low water at the same place. There is abundance of the 
finest quality of freestone, for building purposes, in the mountain, but inacces- 
sible (exeept the tumbled rock), without a road, which could, however, be 
made, without much expense, on the northwest. To the east it is very precipi- 
tous and difficult of ascent. 

The Petit Jean Mountain is higher than the Pinnacle ; 800 feet above Jos. 
Evans’ plantation. 

There is a bed of coal which seems to be nearly co-extensive with this moun- 
tain in its range through Perry county. Its thickness, where it has been seen, 
is from twelve to eighteen inches. 

The Magazine Mountain, near the confines of Perry and Yell counties, is the 
highest range P be measured south of the Arkansas river, being 1,405 feet above 
our camp of the 6th of June, at MeOrey’s plantation. There is a fine chaly- 
beate spring in the mountain at an elevation of 1,000 feet above our camp. There 
is also a very fine saline chalybeate in the North Fourche range, three miles 
from Danville. It possesses greater de-oxydizing powers than any chalybeate 
water I have ever tested, except one in Kentucky. 

The Dardanelle Rock was 280 feet above the Arkansas river on the 6th of 
June. The strata of this range are highly inclined, having been heaved at a 
very remote period of the earth’s history, i. e., after deposition of the coal 
formation, so that the rocks now lie pitching ten degrees west of north at an 
angle of forty degrees. One of the layers is most curiously and regularly 
chequered off by ferruginous infiltrations, so as to present the appearance of a 
mosaic pavement. Hence, from one point in the Arkansas river, the outline of 
the rock presents the aspect of a profile of the human face. 

There is a bed of coal in the Magazine Mountain, about 525 feet above its 
base, one foot in thickness. 

There are five or six different layers of good carbonate of iron in the shale 
toward the base of the Short Mountain. We have also seen more or less iron 
ore in the shales over the coal of the Hazlewood Prairie. The association of 
coal and iron ore near the confines of Johnson and Franklin counties, as well as 
that in Pulaski county, will be well a the attention of the iron manufac- 
turer. Coal outcrops in a great many places in the sduthern part of both 
Johnson and Franklin, ranging from eighteen to twenty-fourinches. The thiek- 
ness of the seams of coal appears to increase as we proceed westward. 

Some lead ore has been found in both Polk and Montgomery counties, which 
may, perhaps, prove to be an extension of the vein of argentiferous galena of 
Pulaski. is [ean pronounce upon with more confidence after having tested 
the ores collected this season, and investigated more closely intermediate points 
between the present discoveries. 

There is a good prospect of bodies of good iron ore both in Polk and Mont- 

mery counties, just south of the great formation of rock crystal. We had a 

ne opportunity of examining this formation in Montgomery owe It is 
probably the finest locality for studying the origin of rock crystal! in the world, 
and for extent surpasses probably anything at present known, in the immense 

uantity of fine crystallization of quartz. I think the analysis made of the 
waters of this region will explain satisfactorily its source and origin. 








‘ 
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2.—IRON AND COAL RESOURCES OF ‘NORTH CAROLINA. 


Much has been said recently of the mineral resources of North Carolina. The 
following extract from a letter written by a very experienced mineralogist, Wm. 
Gemmel, to Dr. De Rossett, condenses a great deal of vaiuable material upon 
this subject. 

FACTS REGARDING THE MINERAL DEPOSITS IN CHATHAM COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA. 


1. The coal is of a quality equal to the best Newcastle coal, and the best for 
making gas, for which purpose it would bring in New-York $6 to $7 per ton. 

2. It is very easy to work, and free of faults. 

3. It is admirably suitable for smelting iron, being free from sulphur. 

4. Blackband iron ore overlies and underlies the coal, and can be mined from 
same pits and openings. 

5. The blackband is in deposits eighteen inches and six feet thick, and of a 
better quality than any found in Scotland ; containing such a large proportion 
of bitumen, and of so peeuliar a character, that from twelve to sixteen gallons 
of Kerosene oil can be extracted from it while it is being calcined, to fit it for 
the blast furnace. Six to sixteen inehes is the usual thickness of the blackband 
iron ore in Scotland. 

6. Hematite iron ore, clay band, and also magnetic iron ores, are in enormous 
deposits within ten miles of the coal and blackband. 

. Pig iron ean be made from the above deposits of a quality superior to any 
made in Scotland, in any quantity, and at a price less than in Scotland; the 
proximity of the minerals toeach other more than compensating for the higher 
wages paid for mining. 

8. The deep river flows through the region, and its products can be conveyed 
to the sea-board from $1 te $1 10 per ton. 

9. The lands can be procured at prices not much higher than agricultural 
lands, and every acre of the mineral land is, I consider, worth ten acres of the 
“ Big Vein” coal lands in Cumberland. It may be called a virgin region. 

10. Commander Wilkes, of the U. S. N., was ordered to report to the govern- 
ment at Washington, as to the advantages of establishing a national foundry in 
the region, their attention having been drawn to it by Professor Emmons, the 
State Geologist’s Report, and Dr. Jackson’s of Boston. Commander Wilkes, 
with a staff of four men, spent some weeks in the region, and he has just com- 
pleted his report, to be presented to the Senate when it meets. He speaks in 
the most unequivocal terms of its advantages. 

I have no interest whatever, either direct or indirect, in North Carolina. I 
visited the region at the instance of friends, who are the principal proprietors 
of the Governor’s Creek Company. I found the region exceeded in value and 
rs the representations made to me. 

am satisfied that pig iron can be made at a cost of $9 per ton in Chatham 
county, on the banks of Deep river. $150,000 wonld suffice to buy enough of 
mineral lands to supply two furnaces with materials for some generations. It 
would suffice to sink the pits and erect two furnaces on the Scotch principle, 
and as the minerals are the same as in Scotland, the plans ought to be impo 
thence. The two furnaces could make 400 to 500 tons a week—say 20,000 
tons per annum, ata costof about $10 per ton ($200,000). Price in New-York 
and Boston varies from $22 to $28 per ton. 

The coal and blackband iron ores which I inspected were at the Egyptian 
pit, and I infer that they are a fair specimen of the coal and iron ore in that 
region. 
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DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 





1.—INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY. 


A Pampuuer (says the Railroad Journal) has recently been published in Eng- 
land on this subject, in which the advantages of a railway from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, through British territory, are pointed out. The originators of this 
gigantic scheme appear to have enlisted the sympathies of the imperial govern- 
ment, and great as the cost will be, there is no reason to doubt that it will be 
adopted. The revolt in India, and the recent commercial treaty with China, 
which must cause a great and lucrative trade to spring up between that vast and 
important section of the globe and Europe, caused anxious inquiry to be made 
as to the shortest practicable route to the East. These events, independent of 
the gold diseoveries in the Frazer river region, are of sufficient importance to cause 
the attention of the people of England to be directed to obtaining the speediest 
mode of communicating with those distant regions. 

Those who have brought the subject of this railway prominently before the 
world have succeeded in showing that it is deserving of attentive consideration 
on several grounds. In the first place, it is the shortest route to the Paeific ; 
secondly, it passes through British territory; and thirdly, it will place the 
trade of the East in the hands of Great Britain. The pamphlet gives the dis- 
tances from England to the various ports as follows : 


Miles. 
Liverpool] to Halifax... .......ccecce sc secscenccccccs .. 2,466 
Halifax to Fort William on Lake Superior................ 1,484 


Lake Superior to Fneas Straits opposite Vancouver's Island. 1,700 





5,650 


The following table will show the comparative advantages of the several 
routes : 











Miles. 
From Liverpool to Panama is......sseee.seeeeseeeees 4,100 
ae ee ee 9,800 
13,900 
From Liverpool to Halifax is.........6..005 ceeeseees 2,466 
“ Halifax to Fucas Straits... ..........0ccceeeseeees 3,184 
Fucas Straits to Shanghai... ...........sceceeeeeeeees 5,800 
: 11,450 
Difference in favor of the route through Canada............ 2,450 
From Pariama to Japan is... .....-.60 cee cece eeeeeeeeees 8,600 
. s CREEL 0. « sintn.n 5a. 9.0 haem hd hep Sndbw.ooeds wher 10,000 
- =: POND c whines cchubenads be cesses coed 10,800 
ne s BamGwieh Telamds. . 2.0.0 cis ccc cecccccccees 4,700 
2 sy POET osc nndubs bins ss ctecccccscccese docs 8,220 
“ Fucas Straits to Japan. .........6 cee ce cece cee eee cence 4,400 
ne “ Ce SR ARE aes gs a ecaassegaccnss -.+. -6,900 
” “ ne SN add ovecs coescstcescnecnaed 8,200 
“ “ “ Sandwich Islands........... senencgedas 2,370 


“ - . DIGI veesind ec cccccovctevesnece ada 7,230 


» 
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2.—RAILWAY PROPERTY IN ENGLAND. 


Tue subjoined table is the annual statement of the seventeen leading railroads 
in Great Britain, for the year 1858, prepared for and published in the London 
Times. The pounds are reduced to dollars : 


Statement of the British Railways for 1858. 






































) ne n 
° 3S _ 3 
¢ > 
* $ 3 3 
Raitways. 2 x so id a4 gy 
os °8 3 Z 
Ba aa 5 © Z 
<4 =< is oS ial 
London and Northwestern....... $118,000,000) 56,500,000, 17 15,500,000] 7.600,000 
Great Western..........---0e++: 65,000,000] 52,500,000 8,000,000} 3,200,000 
Southeastern. ............. Siew 41,500,000} 13,000,000 5,250,000} 2,600,000 
Great Northern........- -aeawsde 41,000,000) 17,500,060, 6,250,000) 3,300,000 
Eastern Counties...... ... «+++ 41,500, 5,400,000) 3,200,000 
London and Southwestern....... 37,000,000) 15,000,000, 4,250,000) 1.950,000 
London, Brighton and South Coast] 30,000,000) 10,000,000! 4,000,000] 1,750,000 
London and Blackwall........... 7,000,000) 2,000,000) 450,000} 175,000 
North London. ........sseeeseees 5,000,000} 1,500,000 650,000} 350,000 
PRINS 6 viens ccs tocnsdesaed 74,000,008] 37,000,000) 9,000,000} 4,150,000 
DENT. 4. «0 cvccstemeauee 81,500,000] 22,000,000) 8,750,000] 3,850,000 
Lancashire and Yorkshire........ 51,000,000) 17,500,000, 6,100,000) 2,800,000 
Manchester, §. and Lincoln...... -| 31,000,000} 14,000,000) 2,500,000] 1,250,000 
North Staffordshire.............. 14,000,000) 6,500,000) ,200,000 00, 
Bristol and Exeter. ....-......+++ 14,000,000; 5,000,000 1,750,000} 770,000 
ee TE EEETEETEE TULA TROLS. 22,500,000) 12,000,000 3,300,000) 1,460,000 
Great South’n and West’n, Ireland] 20,500,000; 1,500,000 1,700,000; 670.000 
Statement Continued. 
c] al ome luo 3 
+ ° - 
z ay “3 | gs MS le. 
o Z os s 3S o Ered 
Rai.ways. 3 $3 2s se $218 
g oe i} = o®@ oy 
s5 2 - =| — a= rs) 
o om a= 23 |" 38) Be 
° Ee EA av |#h°] 36 
A <& < = ie = 
London and Northwestern.......... 7,850,000 | 3,250,000 | 4,820,000 |4 49.19} 953% 
Great Western.........-.eessesenes 4,800,000 | 4,190,000 | 730,000 134 40.24; 45% 
Southesasterm ........ 2... ccccscccces 2,750,000 | 1,900,000 | 1,500,000 |4 48.59} 72 
Gueat MOrtMOiMi iss 25s ccccccasiccdes 8,050,000 | 1,270. 1,230,000 |4 % 52.16 | I 
Eastern Counties .... .......e00+0 2,200,000 | 1,400,000 | 830,000 |2} 59.07 | 60% 
London and Southwestern. ......... 2,350,000 | 620,000 | 1,800,000 |5 45.22; 93% 
London, Brighton and South Coast. ..| 2,180,000} 800,000 | 1,400,000 |6 44.79 | 113 
London and Blackwall......... .... 270,000 80,000 190,000 |2 4 38.78 | 68% 
MePe MOaGen~6 6080 60 since evebne ie cia 320,000 85,000 | 230,000 |5 52.01 | 102 
Northeastern ....:..-...c.cseeseess 4,840,000 | 2,650,000 | 2,280,000 |414 4625} 92 
MS ois Ettled es one uc 6d0ed avet 4,900,000 | 2,520,000 | 2,429,000 |4% 44.17 | 100% 
Lancashire and Yorkshire...........| 8,300,000 | 1,500,000 | 1,870,000 By 53.73 | 954 
Manchester 8S. and Lincoln. ....--...} 1,300,000 | 1,250,000 25,000 4942| 38% 
North Staffordshire. ................ 500,000 250,000 270,000 |2 4 56.54 | 72% 
Bristol and Exeter..............s0+. 930,000 400,000 530,000 |5 45.59| 93) 
GRENIIED «<5 ss0ccecbetuadss sane 1,860,000 | 1,250,000} 610,000 3 43.92) 83 
Great Southern and Western, Ireland! 1,030,000 300,000 900,000 [5 | 39.42! 105 




















DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


1.—_THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI—ITS HISTORY, CONDITION, 
AND PROSPECTS. 

Waar is done in this article by Professor Stueckrath, for the University of 

Mississippi, whose recent commencement exercises he attended, we shall be glad 

to have done for all of the excellent State institutions of the South, if any of 
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our numerous correspondents will favor us. The Review is the proper and 
legitimate repository for such information, and we invite similar papers upon 
the Universities of Georgia, North Carolina, Alabama, Virginia, the South Oaro- 
lina and Charleston Colleges, and those of the South generally. It is with pride 
that we see such institutions multiplying, and it is with hope that we see them 
more and more oeeupied by Southern men.—{Epiror. } 


The University of Mississippi, located in Oxford, Lafayette county, is as yet 
comparatively little known, even within the limits of Missiseippi itself; and 
the ability of its faculty, and the high character of the mental training con- 
ferred upon its pupils, are unappreciated, save by the few who, like ourself, have 
mingled with the one and witnessed the exhibition of the fruits of the other. 

It is true that inmany of the Southwestern States the people are engaged in 
a ceaseless struggle with the forest, which it was their first office to subdue, have 
as yet found little time or means to bestow upon the education of their youth. 
In some portions of this region, therefore, if a father wishes t8 confer the bene- 
fits of education upon his sons, he must needs send them abroad for that purpose ; 
and knowing that no facilities for education are afforded by any schools in his 
immediate vicinity, he is apt to leap to the conciusion that none such are to. be 
found in all the South. 

The general government. by an act of Congress approved February 20th, 
1819, made a grant to the State of Mississippi, of a township (36 sections or 
square miles) of land, “in trust for the support of a seminary of learnin 
therein.” These lands having been located, they were leased at low rates unti 
the year 1831, the policy of the legislature having been to enhance the value 
of the lands by cultivation and improvement, velbie than toconvert them at 
once into money. In the year last mentioned, however, an act was passed 
providing for the valuation of the lands, which were to be offered for sale 
ata minimum of two thirds of the valuation. Under this act, all the lands, 
except a single half section, were disposed of in the year 1833, upon a 
credit of one, two and three years, the purchasers giving their notes for 
the amount of their bids, with personal securities. Unfortunately, instead 
of pursuing that cautious policy which would obviously have suggested 
itself to a prudent individual, managing his own private affairs, the titles to 
these seminary lands, as they were termed, instead of being reserved by the 
State as an ultimate security for the payment of the purchase money due thereon, 
were at once conveyed to the purchasers, whose notes maturing in 1834, 1835, 
and 1836, for the most part remained unpaid when the great financial revolution 
of 1837 took place. The consequence was that many of the purchasers and 
their securities became insolvent, the lands were sold to pay the claims of 
creditors, and the fund thereby sustained enormous losses. 

Of that portion of the fund which was collected, the greater part was invested 
in stock of the Planters’ Bank of Mississippi, upon which, for a time, enormous 
dividends were received ; but eventually the stock itself became worthless, in 
consequence of the failure of the bank, whose charter, under a law of the State, 
was judicially declared to be forfeited, and the Legislature having omitted, in 
that law, to provide against one of the common law consequences of a forfeiture 
of charter—the discharge of the debtors to the bank from all their liabilities, so 
far as the stockholders might have been benefited by the collection of those 
debts. 

In 1843, the Legislature provided that it should be the duty of the State 
treasurer, immediately to credit the seminary fund, upon his books, with inter- 
est at five per cent. per annum, upon all moneys previously paid into the State 
treasury on account of that fund, from the time when it was so paid, up to the 
date of the passage of the act (July 26th, 1843), and thereafter he was directed 
so credit the fand with annual interest at the rate of eight per cent., upon all 
moneys due from the State to the fund. ‘ee 

By an act approved February 24th, 1844, the University of Mississippi was 
incorporated, a board of trustees appointed, with power to fill vacancies in their 
own body, and endowed with the seminary fund; and in 1846 the first appro- 
priations were made for the erection of the college buildings. 
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In July, 1848, the first faculty was elected, and it may serve to show some 
of the difficulties under which the trustees must have labored in making their 
selections for the various chairs of the University, to state that for those chairs 
there were altogether about one hundred and eighty applivants, among whom 
seventeen were candidates for the presidency, sixty for mathematics and astron- 
omy, sixty-seven for ancient languages, and upward of thirty for natural phi- 
ae and a ol = 

eorge Frederick Holmes was the first president; Albert Taylor Bledsoe, 
professor of mathematies; John Milington, professor of natural philosophy 
and chemistry, and John N. Waddel, professor of ancient languages. 

The University was opened on the 6th of November, 1848, and only two 
classes were formed during that session, the freshman and sophomore. The 
number of students during that session was eighty. 

In July, 1849, the presidential chair having become vacant, it was filled by the 
election of our esteemed friend, Rev. A. B. Longstreet, LL. D., whose administra - 
tion of the University continued to be highly prosperous and successful until he 
resigned his office in July, 1856, he is now, as most of our readers are Leruee f 
aware, the exceedingly aoe and useful president of the College of Sou 
Carolina, at Columbia, 8. 

Judge Longstreet was succeeded in the presidency of the University by the 
present incumbent, Rev. Frederick Barnard, LL. D. 

The session which has just closed is the eleventh. The number of students 
in attendence during each session have been as follows : 


Session of 1848-'49........ es Web aelsy ) 60d athe inn cnivaes 80 
“ ROTO eke og Fac Fade oo CASAC Oe baw oe cbalbes 76 
“ NOOO CR i a hiss codivennk eeieais ones 134 
“ 3EBL EG, iii dees ss cvidec ba Wikis «lenrtadetes Kates staaiade 144 
“ RU, Br on. . ody tibia celta ab fo dts ¢ cael 130 
“6 PAD Cad sid Oi kc cits hae Ladd} cad: ne CEN o waldade 158 
“6 RM Ses a. ais come eal <a nied tidemiiced oak Wa 166 
ss MOIR: 5's: Sid bc MER EE ME hc 0c DN bE 80 Ss be kek DOO 233 
“ POU deta dads 645 bain ded os ceo aditeced. od 264 
“ ARG SR ee re ee) eee ae 178 
+s ROOM ne hc td « eka ein dale bs Galt Fhaee hs 168 


The apparent falling off in the number of students, during the last two ses- 
sions, may be readily accounted for from the fact that two years ago two de- 
nominational a were put in operation within fifty miles of the Univer- 
sity, and nearly all the patronage bestowed upon them has been withdrawn 
from it. 

In 1854, the Legislature established a chair of governmental science and law 
in the University, and the trustees, in August of that year, elected to that posi- 
tion Wm. F. Stearns, who still continues to discharge its duties. The number 
of Law students, during the 
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Of Prof. Stearns it will be sufficient to endorse the following remarks concerning 
him, contained in the Oxford Mercury of the 7th July, 1869: “ The chair of gov- 
ernmental science and law in the University is occupied by Prof.'Wm. F. Stearns, 
LL D., one of the most thoroughly read lawyers and soundest jurists in the Union. 
Prof. Stearns needs no recommendation to the people of Mississippi, to whom he 
has been known all his life. It may, however, be mentioned as an evidence of 
the appreciation entertained of his ability beyond the bordevs of the State, that 
the degree of Doctor of Laws was last year conferred upon him, entirely by 
surprise, by one of the oldest and most distinguished colleges of the country.” 
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By an act, approved February 26th, 1848, the Legislature made a standing 
appropriation of six per cent. per annum, upon the amount of the fund standing 
to the credit of the University, upon the books of the State treasurer, which was 
nearly $200,000. $2,000 is also annually appropriated toward the payment of the 
salary of the law professor, and these appropriations with the tuition fees re- 
ceived from students, are ng rrr to the payment of the salaries of the members 
of the faculty. In March, 1856, the Legislature appropriated $20,000 a year, 
for the period of five years, for the purpose of making improvements and supply- 
ing deficiencies. $80,000 of the latter Kat emg have already been expend- 
ed in fitting up a laboratory, making additions to the library, purchasin 
cabinets of shells, minerals, erecting an observatory, and providing extensive ol 
costly apparatus for the illustration of every department of physical science. 

The Laboratory is the most perfect in its arrangements and appointmente 
now existing in the Union. 

The Library contains upward of 4,000 volumes. 

The Mineral Cabinet is the celebrated Markoe collection, which has been pro- 
nounced by mineralogists to be inferior to no other in the country. 

The Budd Cabinet, consisting of a rich collection of marine, terrestrial, and 
fluviatile shells, is without a superior in the United States, containing over 400 
genera, upward of 5,000 species, and more than 20,000 individual shells, many of 
which have never yet been deseribed in works on conchology. 

The Observatory, now on the point of completion, was designed by President 
Barnard, who, after visiting all the other observatories in the country, and con- 
sulting with the most eminent astronomers of the day, has here avellied the de- 
fects, and eombined the excellences which experience has shown to exist else- 
where. 

In acoustics, electricity, magnetism, electro-magnetism, electro-dynamiecs, 
optics, astronomy, end natural philosophy generally, the apparatus provided 
is very complete ; and it is sufficient to say, in regard to it, that it is unsurpass- 
ed in any similar institution in the United States. If the necessary funds are 
serge by the Legislature, the Observatory will soon be placed in working 
order. 

As yet the Legislature has acknowledged the liability of the State for none of 
the losses which, as we have already stated, have been sustained by the Univer- 
sity fund, through the negligence and maladministration of the State authorities , 
but, applying to the State the same principles, which a court of equity would 
apply to an individual trustee, under a similar state of facts, there can be no 
question, we think, but that the State is liable for all the deficiencies that have 
occurred from the beginning. If this liability were to be coneeded by the Le- 
gislature, there would be due to this University from the State, according to a 
message sent to the Legislature by Governor McRae, on the 6th of February, 
1856, the sum of $874,324 49, instead of about $200,000, which is made up of the 
principal and interest of the fragments that have been saved from the general 
wreck and actually paid into the treasury in cash. 

There is no other collegiate institution in the country, which, so far as our in- 
formation extends, makes more liberal provision for the gratuitous education of 
indigent young men as is made by the University of Mississippi. Every sena- 
torial distriet in the State is entitled, by law, to send a free pupil to the Univer- 
sity. Students preparing for the ministry of any denomination of Christians, 
and any young men who desire to enter the University, but are unable to pey 
for their tuition, are received without charge, and treated, in all respects, like 
paying pore, while profound secrecy is observed in regard to the names of 
all those who compose the non-paying class. 

Since the organization of the University, the total number of graduates in 
the department of arts has been two hundred and forty-one, and in the depart- 
ment of law, thirty-four. 

On Sunday, July 3d, 1859, the commencement sermon was preached in the ‘ 
University Chape y the Rev. Wiley M. Reed, of Nashville, Tenn. 

On Monday, the 4th of July, eight young gentlemen from the sophomore 


class competed in declamation for the two gold prize medals, which are annu- 
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ally bestowed upon those of that class whe most distinguish themselves as ora- 
tors. The first prize was awarded to W. ©. Nelson, of Holly Springs, Miss , 
and the second to F. W. Johns, of Hinds Co., Miss. The prizes were delivered 
by the Hon. L. Q. C. Lamar, after a beautiful and appropriate address, in which 
he won golden opinions for himself.. On the same day Mr. Henry M. Scales, of 
the fat aa ne class of 1855, delivered an address to the members of the Phi- 
Sigma Society, sparkling with wit and humor. Mr. John B. Buck, of the 
senior class, followed with a valedietory, very touchingly expressed ; which was 
replied to by Mr. W. F. Hamilton, of the junior class, from whom, by reason 
of his evident youth and slight physique, little was expected when he made his 
appearance, but who, before he concluded, won the admiration of all listeners. 

On the night of the 4th, the Hermean Society was addressed by Mr. E. P. 
Harman, of the graduating class of 1858. George L.. Donald, of the senior 
class, delivered a valedictory, which was responded to by J. W. Buchanan, of 
the junior class. These three addresses were all listened to with marked interest, 
and received by the audience with rapturous applause. 

On the next day (the 5th) twelve young gentlemen from the junior class 
delivered addresses of their own composition, which displayed great maturity 
of thought and carefulness of training ; and several of the young gentlemen 
exhibited powers of eloquence for the-manifestations of which we were wholly 
unprepared. By those who had for many years been in the habit of attending 
the commencement exereises of the University, it was declared that the junior 
exhibition of the present year was far superior to any that had preceded it. 

On the same day, the Hon. J. W. Clapp, of Holly Springs, Miss., the chosen 
orator of the two literary societies, addressed them in a speech of remarkable 
ability and eloquence. His calm, good sense commended itself to the reason of 
all who heard it, while the felicity of his illustrations and the charm of his ele- 
gant diction, aided by the stirring appeals which he addressed to the hearts of 

is auditors, conspired to render it one of the most decided successes that any 
orator ever achieved. He was repeatedly interrupted by bursts of applause, 
all of which was well deserved, 

At night, on the 5th, F. W. Keyes, Esq., of Carrollton, Miss., an alumnus of 
the graduating class of 1855, delivered the annual address before the association 
of the Alumni of the University. In this address Mr, Keyes proceeded to incul- 
eate and exemplify the duty which rests upon the Alumni of the University, of 
repelling the assaults made upon their Alma Mater. 

After the conclusion of the address of Mr. Keyes, the hospitable doors of 
President Barnard were opened to the public, and a crowded levee was held, at 
which the beauty and fashion of every portion of the State were fully represented: 

On Wednesday, the 6th of July, the exercises of the senior class were per- 
formed by nine young gentlemen, upon whom the academic honors of the ses- 
sion had been bestowed. Universal satisfaction was expressed by all who were 
in attendance, with the character of the performances; and the University of 
Mississippi may well be content to rest her claims to the patronage of the 
Southern people upon those evidences of her high eulture which were exhibited 
in the exercises of the senior class of 1859. 

The Hon, Wm. L. Sharkey, LL. D,, delivered an address to the law students, 
in which he proceeded with that sober wisdom which so pre-eminently charac- 
terizes all the operations of his intellect, to point out the importance of the 
study of the law, and to defineand explain the nature of those elements upon 
which depends professional success or failure. 

The degree of. B. A. was then conferred upon nineteen young gentlemen, and 
that of LL.B. upon nine. The president took occasion, after conferring these 
degrees, to remark that the past session had been signalized by a degree of good 
order, harmony of feeling, and conscientious discharge of duty on the part of 
under graduates, to which all his past experience of more than twenty years as 
a college officer did not afford a parallel. 

The large chapel of the pls including the wide galleries by which it 
is paltenndal on three sides, was filled to its utmost capacity by visitors from every 
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portion of the State, whose earnest silence and eager attention during the 
exercises, evinced the depth of the interest with which they rded all that 
pertained to the University ; while their appearance betokesed them to be per- 
sons of intelligence, culture, and refinement, of whose approbation the University 
and its friends have just reason to be proud. 








DEPARTMENT OF MISCELLANY, 


I.—BURIAL OF THE DEAD IN CITIES AT THE SOUTH. 


Some months ago this subject was under active discussion in Charleston, 
South Carolina. A report was made to the city council, we believe by Dr. Rob- 
ert Lebby, to examine very elaborately and ably the whole subjeet. The re- 
port is adverse to the further use of burial-grounds within the corporate limits, 
fupon the ground that they exercise the most deleterious influences upon the 
public health. In order to answer the greatest argument which is urged in 
avor of the retention of the present burying grounds, viz.: the desire that is 
felt to repose with our kindred in peace afier death, the report proceeds : 


It is not a right granted or allowed in city cemeteries. A few are protected 
by costly marbles above their graves, but the humble dead have no pre-emp- 
tion claim. The great mass thus buried have been disturbed over and over 
again, and will be, so long as this system is pursued. In point of fact, almost 
every church corpomtion has rules upon this subject chepertbing the time of re- 
pose to be allowed to a decaying bed after which all right to the “ poor spot 
of earth” ceases. That this so, no one can dispute, but we refer to authority. 
In 1825 two reports were presented to the vestry of St. Philip’s Church, by a 
committee, to whom had been referred the inquiry concerning the laying of \ 
slabs and building of monuments in their ehureh-yard. This comunittee, 
through its chairman, the Hon. Thomas S. Grimke, say thus; “ The clerk in- 
forms us that the time within which a body and coffin become so decayed that 
the same place may be used for another interment, is three (3) years. Let us 
eall it five (5) years. Now, it is manifest that if we have ground enough for ten 
years ahead of us, we have enough for any number of periods of ten years, even 
to one thousand.” What becomes of the “ repose of the dead?” These reports 
are valuable to us, and we shall use them freely. The old burial-grounds in 
this city are all either overflowing and overrunning with the dead, or those por- 
tions that are used have been dug over and over on the principle above men- . 
tioned. This we proceed to prove. Mr. Grimke says in bis report that there 
were 80,000 square feet of ground in St. Philip’s church-yard at that date 
(since then, by change of location of the church bnilding, the quantity is less), 
that could be used for burials. There were, in the whole yard, but 275 tc nbs, 
monuments, slabs, and headstones, showing the resting-place of some three or 
four hundred persons. But that yard had been in use one hundred years, and 
during that time about seven thousand dead bodies had been placed there, of 
which number twenty-five hundred had been interred within twenty-five years! 
The report claimed all the ground except that occupied by tombs, monuments, 
slabs, and headstones, as open for burials. What has become of the six thou- 
sand and six hundred? Deducting, as the report does, 20,000 feet occupied by 
these monuments, the capacity of this ground is reduced to 60,000 feet. Al- 
lowing 30 feet for each grave, the yard will provide for 2,000 separate burials 
only. Since that time thirty-four years have passed away, and about two 
thousand five hundred more bodies have been interred ; so that now, in a place 
where, even allowing but 20 feet to each, only half as much as is allowed in 
Europe, three thousand could have cognate and undisturbed repose, about ten 
thousand have already succeeded each other. Adjoining St. Philip's church-yard 
is the burial-ground of the Circular church. is church was located as early 
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as 1690, and has been a burial-place for one hundred and sixty-nine years. Its 
measurement is about 20,000 square feet, capable of giving separate interment 
to one thonsand bodies, ailowing 20 feet to each 2 feet 6 inches by 8 feet. A 
considerable portion of this ground is protected by monuments, de. ; yet, as 
near as can be calculated, over five thousand, possibly nearer ten thousand 
bodies, have been placed within those narrow precincts. 

The Baptist church-yard has been in nse since 1685, but the interments have 
not been so large as in some other burial-grounds. St. Michael’s church-yard 
has been used since 1690. Formerly burials were numerous, latterly very few. 
The Huguenot church-yard was opened about 1700. The First Presbyterian or 
Seots church was founded in 1731, but probably burials did not take place in 
their present yard, until 1771, or 1772, as for forty years that church was 
united with the “Independents.” Burials have been made in Trinity, Bethel, 
St. Mary’s, Unitarian, Lutheran, Second and Third Presbyterian, and one or two 
other church-yaras for periods varying from forty to seventy-five years, and are 
all more or less eowael with the dead. Some of them under the system that 
has prevailed have yet some spare room, but a measurement of their grounds, 
compared with the number ef their interments, will show that the one dead 
body has too often invaded the resting-place ofanother. But these are caleula- 
tions, measurements, and inferences, We will proceed toactual demonstration, 
and prove by witnesses that many of these yards are full—that the graves of the 
dead are desecrated—that there is no repose for those who do not sleep beneath 
the sculptured stone, and that some of the horrors we have read of concerning 
other cemeteries, have their counterpart here. We shall not recite ail that has 
come to our knowledge, but so much as will show to churches, pastors, citizens, 
and council, the necessity of legislation and supervision. We have competent 
proof for-all that we shall relate. 

Distursine tae Repose or tHe Deap.—Not long since on digging a grave 
in the —— church-yard, the coffin of a female was struck. The ete was not 
fully decayed—it was not removed but was split into two parts, one half re- 
maining in the old grave, the other half thrown out. Within six months a 
place of interment was sought for in chureh-yard for the remains of a 
ady. The sounding iron was freely used, to find an unoccupied spot, and at 
lengtha place was selected as the most suitable that could be found. On dig- 
ging the grave, however, five previous interments were disturbed. Not long ago 

r. determined to remove from church-yard the remains of his wife, 
who had been interred some tea years. On opening the ground in a lot which 
he had bought as being free from burials, it was found that older interments had 
been cut through, so that the remains of two or more bodies and coffins were 
so mingled as to present doubt in relation to his wife’s grave, and it was only by 
an accidental circumstance that the identity was cecured. In chureh-yard 
the following seene oceurred not a great while since. A funeral procession 
of a lady was approaching. The witness in this instance had preceded the 
hearse by a few minutes. On reaching the grave he found that it had been 
dug precisely over another coffin, and that the grave digger had broken up the 
top, taken out the remains, part of which were on the ground, and a part at 
the head of the grave, while the black sides and bottom of the old coffin were 
left yawning to receive its new occupant. Horrified and disgusted—the gentle- 
man ordered the instant breaking down and covering of the remains of the 
coffin, and its former tenant, and only succeeded in securing them from publie 
view, as the procession entered the yard. It was ascertained afterward that the 
person so disturbed had died of yellow fever. A vault was constructed not long 
since in —— church-yard by which fourteen bodies in different stages of de- 
composition were cast out of their resting- places. A gentleman having given 
orders to open a grave within his private lot in church-yard on visiting 
it near its completion, discovered that it had been opened upon a previous in- 
terment, and actually took up from the side of the grave his own mother’s 
skull. A gentleman owning an old private lot in —— church-yard about 
eighteen feet square, of the capacity of sixteen proper burials, informed a mem- 
ber of the committee, that to his knowledge there had been buried there al- 
ready between thirty and forty persons, and now, when there is occasion to 
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open a grave, the oldest burial is selected, and the mouldering remains beneath 
broken up to make room for the recent dead. Is this the mingling of dust that 
is desired? Since the committee have been engaged in this investigation they 
have received a variety of communications and statements concerning different 
churech-yards. They will copy one that was sent them verbatim; * There was 
a vault opened this morning in ——- church-yard, the stench of which was so 
great, and oecurring just as the family were sitting down to breakfast, I went 
over myself to see what had occasioned it. On looking into the vault I saw 
four coffins floating within three feet of the surface, and the smell was so strong 
I had to order them to burn tar. This vault is about four feet wide and five or 
six feet deep, and only covered with a slate-slab. The water which the work- 
men bailed out was of a deep green color, and appeared to be very slimy. I, 
as well as the whole of my family, can vouch that these things occur frequent- 
ly.” This liquid putrefaction was poured out upon the surface of the earth, 
and absorbed or evaporated. 
A gentleman on passing chureh-yard observed several boys running 
about the graves. On going in to ascertain what they were about, he discov- 
ered that they were actually playing “ foot-ball,” by kicking a couple of skulls 
around, that had just been thrown from a new-made grave. We de not believe 
in the idea of the moral tendency of city burial-grounds. This incident, onl 
falls a little short of the exquisite satire of Hogarth, when he depicted the idle 
apprentice with his companions, gaubling upon a church tombstone.” 





2. THE RECENT SOUTHERN CONVENTON AT VICKSBURG. 


We continue to select from the debates at the recent Southern Convention as 
given by a very competent reporter, and shall dispose of the whole matter in 
our next number very briefly. 


Ex-Senator Waker Brooker, of Mississippi, next addressed the Convention. 
He believed that the measure proposed was one more fraught with ruin to the 
South than any that had ever entered into the mind of man to conceive. He 
entered his solemn protest against sentiments which were proclaimed here, and 
which were disgraceful to the people. If carried into practice the elements of 
society in the South would be resolved into their native chaos. As to the 
arguments made yesterday by Judge Bennett—that juries had the right to judge 
of the law and of the facts—-he believed that had a lawyer made such an argu- 
ment before him (Judge B.), he would have committed him to jail for contempt 
of court. If such doctrines were to be endorsed in this community, instead of 
importing Africans “— ought to be exported themselves to make way for more 
enlightened people. The constitutionality of the slave trade laws had never 
been doubted by an intelligent mind in the country until within the last two 
or three years, when it was found convenient to make such suggestions, so as 
to excuse nee for acting in violation of their oaths. The theories pro- 
pounded here had a tendeucy to make the United States an Ishmaclite among 
the nations of the earth, for her hand would be against every man and every 
man’s hand against her. Not only did they disregard the laws of the land, but 
they even struck at the law of nations. There was on the table a resolution 
offered by Governor McRae, declaring that the Gulf of Mexico should be an 
American sea—a mare clausum. On what basis was that assumption founded ? 
What right had the United States more than any other nation of the world to 
the Gulf of Mexico? Was it surrounded on all sides by the American terri- 
tory? By no means. Its entrance between Key West and the island of Cuba 
is sixty miles wide, and no power on earth could make it a mare clausum. As 
to the re-opening of the slave trade, he opposed it for two reasons. One was 
based on the humanity of the thing ; the other on motives of a politico-econom- 
ie tendeney. He might not refer to the horrors uf the middle passage, for he 
admitted that the re-opening of the slave trade under the sanction of law might 
enhance the interests of humanity in that particular. They had now an intelli 
gent, and, to some extent, an educated body of slaves, who had yet lost none 
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of that spirit of obedience which rendered them so peculiarly fitted for a state 
of slavery. In contrast with the present state of things, he referred to publica- 
tions in Dz Bow’s Review, written by Mr. Pettigrew, a native of South Caro- 
lina, citing the black code of South Carolina a century or a century and a half 
0, in which a man was authorized to kill a runaway negro, whether he re- 
sisted or not—he was authorized to bring him in or alive. If he was 
brought in alive he had his nose slit and his ears cut off. If he ran away a 
second or third time, he either had one of his legs sawed off, or suffered the 
penalty of death. To re-open the slave trade would be, he argued, to revive 
such black codes. If the country were to be overrun with barbarous hordes 
from Africa, the condition of the slaves would be put back two hundred years, 
and the condition of white men would be put back too. Every semblance of 
humanity would have to be blotted out from the statute-books, and the slave- 
holder would become—instead of the patriarchal friend and master of his slave 
—a bloody, brutal, and trembling tyrant. It would be necessary to resort to 
the bloody codes and summary punishments of past times instead of the mild 
provisions of present laws. Mr. Brooke referred to the fact that wherever the 
slave trade flourishes, there is no natural increase in the slave population. On 
the contrary, there is a natural decrease. That decrease in Cuba is five per cent. 
per annum ,; and it arose partially from the fact that planters found it profit- 
able to work their slaves to death, beeause they could replace them by others 
“papas at mere nominal prices. He had no doubt but the same effect would 
e produced here if the slave trade were re-opened. He believed that in fight- 
ing against these slave trade laws, they would be fighting not only against the 
laws of the land, but against the deerees of Divine Providence himself. In a 
free country there is no necessary connection between the price of labor and 
the price of the fabric produced. It was not so, however, in a slave country, 
because there the master or the producer owns the labor ; and it is indifferent 
to him whether labor is high or low. Indeed, his advantage consisted in labor 
being high, because his property was, to that extent, enhanced in value. Hence 
the price of the product depends in the South—as it does not do in the North— 
on the number of operatives. Increase the number of operatives, and you 
thereby reduce the price of the product ; and the planter or the community in 
which the institution exists is not a gainer thereby, but, on the contrary, a 
loser. Just as sure as effect follows eause, this would insure the abolition of 
slavery itself, because slavery has always been abolished whenever it has ceased 
to be profitable. Why had the North abolished slavery? Was it from any 
feeling of philanthropy ? Not atall. He believed they had not emancipated 
a single slave. Indeed, he had heard that after emancipation they sent their 
negroes to the South and sold them. What did they want here with any more 
negroes? To raise cotton? Did they not raise eotton enough? Would any 
man tell him that the demand for eotton was greater now than its supply? Not 
one, because the statement would not be true. Were they not making enough 
to supply the markets of the world—to furnish the spindles and looms of Great 
Britain, Belgium, Franee, and the Northern and Southern States? There was 
no further demand, or, if there was, no greater demand than corresponded with 
the increasing number of slaves. Besides there was no room for the unlimited 
expansion of the crop of cotton. It was limited to a very narrow belt, and not 
a very long one. The natural increase of the negroes in the Southern States 
was at the rate of twenty-eight per cent. per decade—three per cent. greater 
than the natural increase of whites. That spoke highly for the condition of the 
negroes in the South, because no people eould increase in that ratio unless they 
were surrounded with all the gomforts of life. In the discussions in reference 
to Texas, the argument was—and it was made by Mr. Calhoun himself—that 
Texas was wanted for the purpose of drawing off the surplus slaves of the 
Southern States. They had not since enlarged the eotton-growing region 
They could not do so, for it was cireumseribed by God himself. He asked this 
Convention to pause and reflect on the doctrines promulged on this floor 
Mr. Foote had well said that extremists always meet, or come very near 
together ; and so the doctrines promulged here oceupied precisely the same 
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platform with those of the infamous Seward, Greeley, and Hale. He read a 
newspaper paragraph from the Baltimore American, in reference to the trial of 
the Echo case, and commended its sentiment to this Convention. The para- 
graph was as follows : 


Tue Ecno Szaver Triau.—The Charleston Mercury thinks the jury acquitted the crew of 
the slaver Echo, because it would have been “ inconsistent, cruel, and hypocritical, in them 
te condemn ™men to death for bringing slaves into a community where they are bought and 
sold every Gay.” A parity of reasoning ought to make the Mercury willing to excuse the 
unwillingness of the Northern people to execute the fugitive slave law, because it would be 
“ inconsistent, cruel, and hypocritical, in them to consent to the return of a fugitive slave 
when they believe slavery everywhere wrong and immoral.” If the Mercury excuses the 
non-enforcement of one law in the South because public sentiment is opposed to it, how can 
it justly ask the North to enforce another law which is there opposed by public sentiment ? 
The trae ground is that both laws should be maintained, simply because they are the 
law. 


Mr. Foors suggested that pirates caught on the high sea might be brought, 
not to a Southern port, but to New-York or Boston, and asked whether in such 
a case they were not very likely to be hanged ? 

Mr. Brooke thought so, because, in all respects, the people of the North, or 
at least a portion of them, were a law-abiding people. 

Mr. Harris, of Mississippi, United States Distriet Attorney —How could 
the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Spratt), and the gentleman from Panola 
(Mr. Davis), carry out their doctrines in that event ? 

Mr. Brooke.—They must answer for themselves. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississip; i.—I ask the gentleman whether he thinks the laws 
of Congress making the African slave trade piracy constitutional ? 

Mr. Brooxr.—Most unquestionably. I never heard it doubted before ; and 
I have not yet heard an argument to make me ehange my opinion for a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. Auten, of South Carolina.—Will the gentleman be kind enough to say 
how many men have been hanged in Boston for piracy ? 

Mr. Brooke could not say, but he supposed a great many there as well as 
elsewhere had eseaped hanging who richly deserved it. But no matter what 
Northern juries might do, let Southern juries be true to their own responsibili- 
ties and their own consciences. (Applause.} He gloried in the integrity of the 
South ; he gloried in the fact that she had heretofore oceupied a high and 
proud platform, and had manfully maintained the subject of letting justice pre- 
vail though the heavens might fall. He was sorry to see that there were mem- 
bers on the floor, and scattered over the South, who would wish the South to 
sink down with infamy from the high position she has oceupied in that regard. 
He appealed to the South to have the laws against the slave trade enforced 
so long as they were on the statute-book. 

Hon. J. D. McRax, of Mississippi, commenced his address by saying, that the 
question of re-opening the slave trade was a vital one, in which every citizen 
ef the South was interested. It lay at the basis of the social system of the 
South, and was the institution which gave to the South prosperity and power. 
He defended the jury for the verdict which they rendered in the Echo case in 
Charleston, and referred that verdict, not to the determination on the part of 
the jury to be untrue to their oaths, but to the facts that they believed—as he 
believed—the laws of Congress prohibiting the slave trade te be unconsti- 
tutional. He discussed the constitutional power of Congress to pass that law, 
taking the same ground, and making nearly the same arguments, that had been 
taken and made by Mr. Davis, to the effect, that the clause saying that Congress 
should have no power to prohibit the slave trade before 1808, but that it might 
in the meantime, impose a tax of $10 on each negro imported, did not delegate 
that power to Congress in 1808, but that before Congress could exercise it, there 
must be an amendment to the Constitution to that effeet ; and that, in the mean- 
time, Congress had the power solely to im the $10 tax. As to the argu- 
ments made here, that this movement would array the World against them, he 
asked, was not the world now arrayed against them on this question? Whom 
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had they as friends except themselves? and he was sorry to say, there were a 
great many among themselves who were not their friends on this question. Was 
not the North arrayed against them? What hold had they there? Their last 
hold had been in Connecticut, but that was now lost. The leading principle 
of the opposition in the North was opposition to slavery in all its forms, and 
its ultimate overthrow. Foreign countries were against them. E and 
France were against them, not only in sentiment but in interest. They were 
interested in encouragiug the culture of cotton in their own colonies, and there- 
fore were opposed to everything that would give the Southern States greater 
powers of production. It had been said here to day, that they would become 
the Ishmaelite among nations. In his opinion they were now the Ishmaelite. 
He was for strengthening him. He was for making him a giant, so that he 
eould resist all ‘sdlnmeane brought to bear against him. The last speaker, Mr. 
Brooke, had said, that the re-opening of the trade would have a deleterious in- 
fluence on eivilization, and that the conditions of the blacks and the whites 
would be put back for a century or two. He was willing to risk that danger 
if they but gave him the negroes. (Laughter and applause.) The only retro- 
gression that would take plaee, would be the Christianizing and civilizing of 
the Africans who would be brought here. How much, he asked, had the Amer- 
ican people been set back by Africans bronght here by their forefathers ? 
He believed in the high moral attributes of the slave system, and he expected 
his life to be extinguished when the existenee of slavery goes out. He advo- 
cated the repeal of the laws prohibiting African slavery here, on the ground of 
the equality in whieh the several States of the Union ought to be placed in the 
legislation of Congress, and in all the acts of the federal government. Not only 
was he in faver of the repeal of the laws prohibiting the introduetion of Afri- 
eans, but he was in favor of their introduetion. (Applause.) He was in favor 
of it, because he believed that it would increase the prosperity of the South 
and increase her power, by extending the area of her social system. He was 
willing to go for the intreduction of these Africans in any way that they can 
be legally introduced. If they eould only be proeured as apprentiees, he was 
for that system. He was a law-abiding man. He was against the violation of 
the laws prehibiting the African slave trade, so long as they were the law of the 
land. (Applause.) This was a eountry of law. Their seeurity was depend- 
ent on the exeeution of the law, and that security could only be given by the 
faithful observanee of the law. He hed always contended that the North was 
bound in good faith to execute all the laws which relate to any interests con- 
neeted with the institution of slavery. He hud always considered that it was 
an outrage on their rights, that the people of the Northern States did not re- 
turn to them their fugitive slaves. 

Mr. Jonxs, of Georgia, asked Mr. McRae to state the distinetion between the 
effort of those whe believed the laws of Congress prohibiting the African slave 
trade uncenstitutional, and the efforts of those who believed the Fugitive slave 
Jaw unconstitational ? 

Mr. McRar did not mean to put the former on the same footing as the latter, 
because he believed that the laws against the slave trade were unconstitutional, 
while the Fugitive slave law was in consonanee with plain provision of the 
Constitution. When the constitutionality of the laws prohibiting the African 
slave trade was decided by the Supreme Court of the United States, then the 
people of the Southern States would stand by them ; and if they did not, they 
would plaee themselves in the category of the Northern people, in violating the 
Fugitive slave law. 

A De.ecate inquired whether he thought a State had a right to prevent the 
introduction of slaves. 

Mr. McRar did think se. 

The same delegate inquired why the Dnited States had not the same right. 

Mr. MeRarg answered, that the States had the right, but the federal govern- 
ment had not. He believed, that if the question of the constitutionality of 
these laws against the slave trade were presented to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, that court would decide that it required an amendment of the 
Constitution to give Congress the right to forbid the slave trade. 
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He divided the question into two phases—one their loeal interests as eon- 
nected with slavery ; the other, their politieal interests as States of the con- 
federacy. On the first point he said, that they wanted a supply of labor to 
diversify their agricultural pursuits. For instance, he wanted now ten negroes 
for the purpose of cultivating a vineyard. As to the argument, that the increase 
of labor would effect a reduction in the price of cotton, that he thought was no 
objection, for half the people of the South were consumers, not producers of 
cotton. They wanted African labor to build their railroads. They wanted a 
million of Africans for their works of internal improvement. It was said that 
they did not want to produce an r supply of cotton; but they might es 
well argue against a further cultivation of ah Sach arguments would rot 
do. Were not France and England now engaged in an effort to colonize every 
spot of territory suitable for the ate ries of cotton? They were endeavor- 
ing to Afrieanize Cuba and Central America. In answer to the statement, that 
the increase of cotton now kept pace with the increased demand for it, he said, 
that there had been no particalar increase in the average production of cotton 
for the last ten years. It might not be apprehended, that there would be all at 
once an immense number of Africans cast on these shores. The supply of 
Africans could not be too largely increased for want of transportation. Besides, 
the States would have control over the question, and might at any time inhabit 
further introductions. As to the bearing of this movement, in a political point 
of view, he said, that unless something was done on the subject, the area of slave 
territory would be fixed ; it could not beyond its present limits. Then the 
right of bringing their slaves into territories of the United States was practi- 
cally of no use, both for want of spare white population, and for want of slaves. 
The more slave States they had in the Union, the more strength would they 
have in the government. He did not believe, as was asserted, that a repeal of 
the laws prohibiting slavery was ga He had the full belief that there 
was no impossibility in the way. He believed, that if the South saw this ques- 
tion as he did, and would make a united demand on the Congress of the United 
States for the repeal of those laws, that demand would be acceded to. (Ap- 
plause.) He thought they could array a large party in the North in favor of 
the repeal of those laws. The ship-owners of the North would find their inter- 
est in the renewal of the trade. The people of the North would rather have a 
dozen cargoes of slaves landed in the South, than retarn a single fugitive slave. 

Mr. Farrow of South Carolina :—I donot rise to enter into the discussion of 
the question before the Convention, upon its merits ; yet inasmuch as the hour for 
taking the vote has nearly arrived, and since the Convention has ordered that 
the vote be taken by States, and as it is uncertain what may be the vote of the 
delegation from South Carolina, and as there are some of us who intend voting 
against the resolutions whose opposition may not be known under the plan of 
voting by States, I rise, at the request of five of my colleagues, who agree with 
me in objecting to the adoption of these resolutions, to explain the position we 
oceupy, and the state of the question as we understand it is to exist in South 
Carolina. 

In December, 1856, Gov. Adams, in his annual message, recommended to the 
Legislature the reopening of the African slave trade. This was the first time the 
subject was ever brought before the State in any other form than through the 
newspapers and presidents of one or two grand juries. Upon the reference of 
the message, that portion which related to the African slave trade was referred 
to a special committee. In that committee there was a difference of opiuion. 
The committee asked and obtained leave to make their report to the succeeding 
session, to wit: 1857. At this session, there were made elaborate reports, both 
by the majority and minority of the committee. Both those reports were print- 
ed and laid on the desks of members; and when the question was taken up, 
both reports were ordered “to lie on the table.” 

The ensuing summer brought on the canvass for the general elections. But 
if there was a single election district in which the question of the African slave 
trade was made an issue, or even entered into the canvass enough to approxi- 
mate an issue, except, possibly the election district including the eity of Charlee- 
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ton, I was never apprized of it. And I doubt very much whether I need make 
this exception, for although my distinguished colleague, Mr. Spratt, who intro- 
duced the resolution before us, was then, as now, recognized as a champion of 
the aggressive idea on this subject, and was returned by a flattering vote as one 
of the Legislature from the city of Charleston, yet, other gentlemen were return- 
ed members from the same election district by equally flattering votes, who 
were well known to have been warmly opposed to any agitation of the subject. 

But further, sir, in the session ensuing this election, my colleague, Mr. Spratt, 
introduced in the Legislature of South Carolina, certain resolutions embodyin 
his views on the African slave trade. These resolutions were made the specia 
order, their distinguished mover was heard in their behalf in a very elaborate 
argument ; he was replied to by one of his own colleagues from the city of 
ee and, thereupon, the whole subject was again ordered to “lie upon 
the table.” 

Called upon, sir, under these circumstances to cast a State vote on this sub- 
ject, five of my colleagues here with myself, entertain the belief, with due defer- 
ence to those of our colleagues who may favor the adoption of these resolutions, 
that the question of re-opening the African slave trade has, up to this time, 
been entirely ignored by the State of South Carolina. And this statement is 
made in justice to these of us of the South Carolina delegation whose opposition 
might otherwise be buried under the plan of voting by States. If I have erred 
in this statement, I will thank any one of my colleagues to correct me. 

A word as to the verdict of the Charleston jury in the recent trial of the 
Echo crew. It has been assumed by gentlemen in discussions on this floor, and 
I have heard it assumed on the streets and in the halls of the hotels of their 
city, that the jury in Charleston undertook to decide upon the /aw as well as 
the evidenre. I have good reasons for believing that this assumption is gratuitous. 
The jury never considered the constitutionality or unconstitutionality of the law. 
In their judgment, the evidence was not sufficient to show that the defendants 
were truly charged. I have been eredibly informed that this declaration had been 
made by every juror who was charged with the case. If I am not greatly mis- 
taken, I have foie so informed by my colleague, Mr. Spratt, himself, whose 
authority will not be questioned. 


3.—FOREIGN EMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Statement of the number of Passengers arriving in the United States by sea, from 
Foreign Countries, from September 30, 1843, to December 31, 1858. 


Years, Males. Females. pole Total. 
stated. 

Sept. 30, 18438, to Sept. 80, 1844 49,897 85,867 — 84, 64 
Do. 1844, 0. 1845 69,179 49,311 1,406 119,896 
Do. 1845, do. 1846 90,974 66,778 897 158,649 
Do. 1846, do. 1847 189,167 99,335 990 239,482 
Do. 1847, do, 1848 186,128 92,883 472 229,488 
Do. 1848, do. 1849 179,256 119,916 512 299,688 
Do. 1849, do. 1859 200,904 113,392 1,038 315,334 
Do. 1850, to Dec. 31, 1850 38,282 27,107 181 . 65,570 
Dec. 31, 1850, do. 1851 245,017 163,745 66 408,828 
Do. 1851, do. 1852 285,781 160,174 1,488 897,843 
Do. 1852, do. 1853 286,782 164,178 72. 460,982 
Do. 1853, do. 1854 284,887 175,587 — 430,474 
Do. 1854, do. 1855 140,181 90,288 12 230,476 
Do. 1855, do. 1856 136,308 89,188 — 224496 
Do. 1856, do. , 1857 162,538 109,020 — 271,558 
Do. 1857, do. 1858 89,648 54,704 300 144,652 





Total... ..4+esese0-+0 2,482,829 1,611,467 7,384 4,061,670 
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Tse publishers, Pudney & Russell, 
New-York. send us a very neat little 
volume, from the pen of Edward A. 
Pollard, of Virginia, entitled “ Black 
Diamonds Gathered in the Darky Homes 
of the South.” 

It abounds in incidents of Southern 
slaves and masters, illustrating, very 
happily, the patriarchal relation which 
subsists between the races at the South, 
and defending the institution more than 
all argument from the assaults of ignor- 
anee or prejudice. There are eleven 
letters in this volume, written from 
every section of the South, in lively 
style, to a gentleman of New-York, and 
they display an admirable acquaintance 
from personal experience with the negro 
life, manners, habits, thoughts, and in- 
elinations. 

We have only space to make a single 
extract, and to express the hope that 
the enterprise of the publishers will 
meet with the most satisfactory re- 
turn. 


But the idea we get of the negro’s religion 
is not always ludicrous. Some of their super- 
stitions are really beautiful, and illustrate, 
their poetic cast of mind. Their hymus, or 
religious chants, might furnish a curious 
book. The words are generally very few, and 
repeated over and over again ; and the lines 
though very unequal, are sung with a natural 
cadence that impresses the ear very agreeably. 
Most of them relate to the moment of death, 
and in some of them are simple and poetic 
images whichare often touching. The follow- 
ing oceur to me without any pains at selec- 
tion : 


Oh, carry me away, carry me away, my Lord! 

Carry me to the berryin’ ground, 

The _ trees a-bowing. Sinner, fare you 
well! 

I thank the Lord I want to go, 

To leave them all behind. 

Oh, carry me away, carry me away, my Lord! 

Carry me to the berryin’ ground. 


The following is an image of touching sim- 
plicity—a thought of poetry : 


Iam gwine home children ; Iam gwine home, 
children, 

De angel bid me to come. 

J am gwine down to de water side— 

‘Tia de harvest time, children, 

And de angel bid me come. 


The negroes here have three or four churches 
of different denominations—Baptist, Metho- 
dist, and Presbyterian —in which there is 
regular service every Sunday. The sermons 
and exhortations of the colored preachers, as 
we see them reported, are mostly mere carica- 
tures. They are often sensible, and if the 
images are those of an untutored imagination, 





they are often anything in the world but la- 
dicrous. I attended the services of one of 
the negro churches last Sunday, and heard 
really a very sensible exhortation from one of 
their colored preachers, who, although he 
commenced by telling his congregation that 
“death was knocking at their heels,” went on 
to draw a picture of the judgment with a 
wild, native sublimity that astonished me. 

A feature in the services struck me rather 
ludicrously. ‘lhe con on sang a duet, 
which ran somewhat as follows : 

a Voices. Oh, hallelujah! Glory in my 
soul ! 

Second Voices. Humph! Whar? 

F. V. When the moon goes down the moun- 
tain, hide your face from God. 

Ss. V. umph! Whar? 

F.V. To talk with Jesus. Glory halle- 
lujah! 


_— 


With the first approaches of August 
the crowds who have been seeking the 
baths and breezes of the seashore, 
begin sensibly to decline, and away, 
away to the mountain, hies every seeker 
of pleasure or of health, reversing what 
would seem to us the natural order, for, 
most assuredly, as we intimated before, 
nothing ean be more inviting than the 
climate of Old Point Comfort, at least, 
in the autumn months. However, it 
always easier, and requires less self- 
sacrifice, to follow thecurrent than to 
oppose it, so that our present inklings 
are done at a window, which, from Para- 
dise,now overlooks height and slope and 
vale and green shades, to be found no- 
where, perhaps, in such exquisite alter- 
nation and profusion as at the Wuure 
Sutpuur Spriwes— the famed old 
Greenbrier. 

Who are here, or rather, who are not, 
ofall the throngs that people the summer 
lands where swamps breathe pestilence 
and wealth, where King Cotton mar- 
shals his hosts, where the rice and the 
cane fields sweep over whole principali- 
ties, the narcotic weed thrives in rank 
profusion, and the turpentine and the tar 
are distilled into unsightly vessels—who 
are not here? They come with the sav 
ing sand the spoils of another campaign, 
and what savings and what spoils have 
abundant harvests and high prices ad- 
mitted, at the very time when our neigh- 
bors of the North and Northwest, with 
their boasted free labor, talk of com- 
mercial revulsions, and of panics, of 
lande depreciated and without a market, 
and of population coming to a stand for 
want of employment and support. 
Happy denizens of the cotton and t the 
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eane fields, who have had the good sense | must necessarily have lost his digestion 


to follow nature and experience, and dis- 
regard insane theories and speculations, 
which, in their struggle to overthrow 
existing things, are even successful in 
establishing worse ones! 

A truce, however, to reflections of 
this kind, when seated at a window 
which overlooks such a scene; where 
the repose, or,if you please, the elo- 

uence of nature is made more attrac- 
tive by the presence of happy, joyous 
groups, who, in continuous processions, 
are wending through the paths and 
among the shades, now discoursing love 
and now the last night's ball or prom- 
enade, now staid and sober and now 
with all the graces and airs of coquetry, 
so far beyond the reach of art. Girl, 
widow, or matron, smiling at sweet 
sixteen, or perhaps aping it (but we 
recall that last expression as unworthy 
of our window)—girl, widow, or matron, 
I am a man and therefore cannot be in- 
different (indeed it causes us to write at 
the rate of about two lines an hour!) to 
the raven or the golden tresses which 
are waving in the breeze ; the expanded 
muslins which retain their own in spite 
of the breezes; the little feet which 
“play in and out” from beneath, and 
the infinitely rich and varied colorings | 
of vesture which rival birds and but- | 
terflies, aurora borealis, and kaleido- 
scopic pictures. To alter a line from 
Terrence, which the old Roman, if ever 
a gallant, will approve— 


“Tam a man.and nothing that relates to woman 
Is matter of indifference to me ” 


But there sounds the music, and for- 
tunately, too, for us, considering the 
doubtful ground upon which we are 
treading—the music which‘admonishes 


| with it. 


Therefore, on the boards of 
this wonderful theatre—where beauty 
Jeams and sparkles and burns from 
neath the fleeey clouds, to use a 
figure from Ossian, which encom 
it and takes willing captives the stub- 
bornest natures, causing men and some- 
times women, otherwise dignified 
enough and tolerably philosophical, 
te indulge “ fantastic tricks,” not al- 
ways graceful and remem a little 
ridiculous —let no caterer for mere 
vulgar appetite imagine, in the inno- 
cence of his heart for a moment, that 
boundless amphitheatre of hills, wavi 
green grass, romantic shades,and limpi 
waters, are food enough to satisfy every 
eraving want. This may have been the 
case in former times, but it is otherwise 
taught now by the Academy and Mr. 
Bulwer. The White Sulphur caterers 
have, we are glad to see, taken the 
hint, and in regulating their tariff for 
the water, had in mind the quantity and 
uality of the boot which was to be 
thrownin with it. Matters of this sort, 
vulgar as they are, have undoubtedly 
improved very vastly the ee season, 
though leaving much behind still to be 
desired. A very good plan would be to 
resort to the restaurant and private 
dish system entirely, or what would be 
just as well, remove the causes alto- 
gether which render it in part and ai 
times a matter of necessity. The hint 
we throw out, not for the exclusive 
benefit of our friends here, but for those 
everywhere who have charge of the 
inner man, in our villages and towns 
and cities, who imagine that the hotel 
charter vests in them perpetual right 
to hash villanous compounds and con- 
vert God’s good gifts into instruments 





of the approach of the dinner hour, 
where any amount of sentimentality | 
will be readily and instantaneously | 
merged and lost in the ery for “ mutton | 
chops” and other like delicacies of a 


mountain watering-place. 





Apropos of mutton. We are told 
somewhere by Bulwer, in that most 
extraordinary, philosophical, and lite- 
rary effort of the present age, “ What 
will He do with It?” that lovers are 
visited with a most inordinate appetite, 


| 


of indigestion — repulsion, mortifying 
the flesh by day and by night after a 
very systematic fashion. In some 
of our villages, at the South partieu- 
larly, the grand juries should be 
charged to look into the thing. We 
comment it to the attention of the 
judges, and particularly to the atten- 
tion of Judge Campbell, if filibuster- 
ing and the odious slave trade ever 
leave him a moment’s leisure again. 


Many thousand persons have visited 





reversing a very common and vulgar 
opinion that one who has lost his heart | 


the White Sulphur Springs the present 
season, more, they tell us, than the 
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last, and innumerable improvements 
have been made in the t twelve 
months. The interest of the place 
and the throngs will continually in- 
crease, and though much of the charm 
of the olden time has departed from it, 
the spirit of change is that of our peo- 
ple, and we must not be eo old fogyish 
as tocomplain. Railroads are not so 
choice in the cargoes that they bring 
as were the lumbering old stage- 
eoaches, and are a very democratic in- 
stitution ; but who granted a perpetual 
charter to the patricians to run the 
stage-coach ? e are glad to say, 
however, that much of the olden times 
still lingers here, the propriety of de- 
meanor, polish of manner, courtesy and 
cleverness which seem inseparable from 
Southern society, and contrasts its 
places of resort very favorably with 
those of other sections. Intemperance, 
back-biting parvenuism have scarcely 
a foothold, and while we know of seve- 
ral hundred very excellent, very intel- 
ligent, very virtuous and wealthy 
people here, we scarcely know of a 
single lion, or one to whom place or 
wer or fashionable life have impart- 
ed the slightest consideration over and 
above their intrinsic merits. Some of 
the best and truest men of the South 
are here, and some of her fairest 
women, and mingling with them in 
pleasant intereourse, a few, and a very 
select few, from beyond the Potomae, 
whom we are glad to see, and to wel- 
come and to treat with the same pro- 
rieties that we treat one another. 
owever, we are growing prosy, and 
will come to a close with the remark, 
that among the most gratifying features 
of the present season is the fact that 
we can hear nothing said on any side 
of politics, Charleston conventions, and 
President making. It is evident that 
the South is all right and moving to- 
gether, and will be ready to strike in 
the proper manner when the time shall 
come, if come it does. 


Just as we were upon the verge of 
throwing out some thoughts upon the 
subject of language and of grammar, 
growing out of a recent examination of 
Webster's Dictionary, im connection 
with an article which appeared in Rus- 
sell’s Magazine, we received the follow- 
ing note from our friend, George Fitz- 
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hugh, of Virginia, which is in his ac- 
eustomed vein, mixing up a good deal 
of sound practical common sense, with 
nota few pooner. and not a little 
learning. e wonder if Mr. Fitzhugh 
has seen Mr. Poet Mackay’s “ Life and 
Liberty in America,” and if he smiled 
at the notice which that savant has 
taken of his philosophy. Thereon will 
hang some notes of our own whenever 
we shall become sufficiently settled 
and com to deal in metaphysics. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Mackay’s book forms 
a part of our light literature of the 
Virginia springs, afd Mr. Fitzhugh 
smokes his pipe at Port Royal. But 
here are his notes on Dictionaries and 
Grammars : 


“Learning grammar, getting the diction- 
ary by heart, and teaching girls rhetoric, are 
modern fashions and usages. They consume 
much time, and cost much money. It is 
time to inquire whether they be useful or 
profitable. 

“ Nature is the great grammarian. Order, 
rule, subordination of parts, are observable in 
all her works, whether material or intel- 
lectual. The child instinctively, intuitively, 
by ‘spontaneous apperception,’ learns the 
meaning of words, the inflections, connec- 
tions, dependence, and power of words. He 
becomes linguist, grammarian, and rhetori- 
cian, naturally and by nevessity. It is his 
intellectual growth, the growth of his mind, 
and goes on without effoit or volition, just as 
does the growth ofhis body. Wholesome food 
and exercise are all required in either case. 
Good associations and good books are the 
food for the mind—Nature will do the rest. 
From these sources the child learns the 
meaning, force, arrangement, and dependence 
of words, and acquires a pure, idiomatic and 
expressive style. They can be acquired from 
no other source. Nature is the only gram- 
marian. Philologists vainly attempt to ana- 
lyze Nature (language), and to correct her 
eccentricies and aberrations. They give us, 
or attempt to give us, the anatomy of lan- 
guage, not to make it. Charlatanie school- 
masters firmly believe that grammar controls 
language ; and such also is the vulgar opin- 
ion of the world, which has given rise to the 
rage and fashion for the studies which we are 
criticising. A child of six years old rpeaks 
English with more purity, more idiomatical- 
ly, more expressively, more grammatically 
and rhetorically, than any schoolmaster or 

rofessor in America speaks Latin, Nature 

as taught the child what Nature alone can 
teach. The professor has vainly attempted 
to learn Latin from grammars, dictionaries, 
and rhetorical treatises. His Latin is neither 
pure nor expressive, because it has not been 
canes in the natural way, The little that 
he does know of the true spiritand genius of 
the language has been caught up by associa- 
tion with books, acquired by ‘spontaneous 
apperception,’ just as English has been 
learned by the child. Everyday reading of 
the Latin classics, without help of dictionary 
or grammar, and gathering the sense from the 
context and subject-matter just as children 
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learn English, may teach a man the Latia of | written in Latin. The liturgy of the Catho- 
books. The Latin appropriate for conversa-| lic church is still Latin. This, in some de- 
tion cannot be acquired, because no books | gree, preserves uniformity of religion at all 


contain it. 


“It is a gross error to suppose that the vul- | 


| times and in all countries. The tendency of 


Protestantism has, until lately, been to con- 


ar and the ignorant speak ungrammatically. | stant chenge, division,and schism. A power- 


heir language is far more grammatical than | 


that of the learned. The ignorant speak 
grammatically, beeause they speak naturally, 


ful reaction has, however, commenced, 
which is evinced by the rapid increase of 
Catholicism in England, and the tendency to 


the learned ungrammatically, because they | High-Churchism in both England and Amer- 


follow not nature alone, but the arbitrary 


ica. We welcome this movement, in its 


and artificial standard of fashion ot polite | political aspect, as one among a thousand 
usage, which cramps, conventionalizes, and | signs, that mankind are becoming tired of 


distorts language. This artificial lan of | 


excess of liberty, growing out of excess of re- 


good society must also be learned by early | formation. It is a conservative reaction that 
association. Grammars can’t teach it. The | is full of promise for slave society. 


boy who, up to ten years of age, has had 


“Grammars and dictionaries in vain at- 


only ignorant and unfashionable associates, | tempt to epee fs living languages. Na- 


may become learned at school, may in after- | ture is full of var 


ety and of change, as it is 


life be a great. and useful man, a nature’s| of rule and of order. Language, like all 


nobleman, but he will never acquire a fash- | 
| and too subtle in its elements and composi- 


ionable colloquial vocabulary. 


other productions of nature, is too various 


“Sending him to school to learn grammar | tion to admit of thorough analysis—and 


makes things worse, for he acquires a pie-| 
bald pedantic manner, which has neither the | 


naturalness of ignorance, nor the artificial 
finish of polite usage. 


ammar is but the analysis of language. 
rammarians and lexicographers should 
chiefly confine their attention to dead lan- 
guages, for then their work need not be done 


“The unnatural, ungrammatical, inaceu-| over again in each successive age. Dissect 


rate, conventional language of the learned | 


and anatomize the dead, but let the living 


and polite, affects to be cosmopolitan and un-| alone, for their to~morrow’s growth and 


changeable, and to be a better medium of 
intercourse between distant localities and 
distant ages, than the dialects of the vulgar, 
which are continually adapting themselves to 
local and temporary circumstances. The 
claim has some truth in it, and we would not 
banish altogether what is (falsely) called 
correct language, but preserve it for histort- 
cal writing, for diplomacy, and especially for 
epitaphs. It resembles, in many respects, a 
dead language. It is a general, though inac- 
curate, medium of intercourse between dif- 
ferent nations and ages, partially true and 
expressive at all times and places, exactly so, 
at none. Dialects and provincialisms, the 
language of the vulgar, are the only accurate 
and poetical language. Their divergence 
from pre-established usage is but an effort of 
nature, adapting them to new circumstances 
and new social relations. The Greeks had 
the good sense and good taste not to pro- 
scribe, but to cultivate dialects. Lindley 
Murray and Dictionary Webster would com- 
pel even Southerners to talk Cockney, al- 
though there be no words in Cockney vocab- 
ulary to describe accurately our institutions, 
our habits, customs, religious, political, or 
social relations. The South, to some extent, 
must gradually adopt a language or dialeci 
of her own, for no existing language was 
made for us, or grew up among us, and, there- 
fore, none can be exactly suited to us. 

“We have said that polite, cosmopolitan 
English may be necessary as a common me- 
dium, yet we think Latin would answer the 
purpose much better, for it is studied and un- 
derstood by the learned in all civilized 
countries, can never change, and accords bet- 
ter with the turn of thought and the insti- 
tutions of most of Christendom than the 
English. Besides, the French is a much more 
fashionable language than the English, is 
more generally cultivated, and would readily 
give place to the Latin, because it is more 
than half Latin, and prepares the way for its 
acquisition. 

“ Up to the time of the Reformation, almost 
all books throughout Christendom were 





change will falsify the theories of to-day. 

¢ The Romans and Greeks had no gram- 
mar. Homer, Virgil, and Horace. never 
heard of cases, tenses, moods, adverbs, con- 
junctions, participles, &e., &c. They wrote 
grammatically, because nature compelled 
and necessitated their doing so. They wrote 
elegantly and fashionably, because their as- 
sociations were elegant and fashionable, and 
beeause they were men of taste and genius. 
Shakespeare, and Milton, and Addison, were 
equally ignorant of any school grammar of 
their own language. Nay, more, no one in 
our day, who writes or speaks well, ever 
thinks of the rules of English grammar. 

“Good scholars do not learn English gram- 
mar, nor do the very indifferently educated. 
The attempt is made to teach it to boys he- 
tween ten and fifteen who are intended for 
business, and to boarding-school misses. It 
is the most abstruse branch of pure meta- 
pbysies, and the boys and girls, after getting 
it by heart and parsing mechanically, know 
as little about it as their teachers. 

“ Philology, the study of the ablest minds 
when fully matured, is one of the most pleas- 
ing and useful studies. Nothing sheds so 
much light on the history, laws, religions, 
manners, and customs of the past. Nothing 
furnishes so much light to metaphysical in- 
vestigations into the nature of man, his pas- 
sions, propensities, affections, moral and in- 
tellectual faculties. 

“Let Champollions still explore philology, 
but Heaven deliver us from Blair, Lindley 
Murray, and Dictionary Webster. 

“Readopt, for scholars, divines, lawyers, 
historians. diplomatists, and all scientific 
men, the Latin as a cosmopolitan lan 2, 
and universal and unchanging medium of in- 
tereourse, and leave English to grow and 
change, and adapt itself with precision and 
expressiveness to all varieties of piaces, 
time, and circumstances. 

“ Change and split up into dialects and pro- 
vincialisms it will, despite of grammarians, 
lexicographers, and rhetoricians. 

“In adopting Latin, as we propose, as the 
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common language of the learned, it would be 
necessary to coins many new words, but these 
would be the same everywhere, and like the 
old law terms, might ea-ily be interwoven 
on the Latin groundwork. 

‘Leave Nature to teach grammar, and she, 
with proper reading and associations, will 
teach it thoroughly, without labor, or fee, or 
loss of time. Banish Lindley Murray, Blair, 
and Webster, from the school-house altoge- 
ther. English dictionaries, though needed 
for occasional reference. are not proper 
school-books. The meaning of words is 
learned accurately and without effort from 
the context, and can be learned thoroughly 
in no other way. 

‘* ven in acquiring dead and foreign lan- 
guages, although obliged to begin with the 
dictionary , we never learn the full force and 
delicate definition of words, except from the 
context. 

“ Ultimately, all language is learned from 
the context, or not mastered and thoroughly 
understood at all. We only comprehend an 
author when we think in his words. 

“ After we have learned a dead language, 
we may analyzeand generalize it,and compre- 
hend its rules. It is absurd and impossible 
to learn the grammar ofa language until we 
have learned the language itself, and unneces- 
sary to learn it afterward. Indeed. in learn- 
ing all languages, Whether from association 
(like infants), or from books, we insensibly, 


intuitively, and without labor or effort, learn | 


its grammatical construction. The school 
grawmars but give arbitrary names and rules 
to our knowledge thus acquired. Yet to ap- 
ply understandingly these names and rules 
requires the power of intellectual abstrac- 
tion; the ability to look into our own pro- 
cesses of thought; besides the labor of com- 
mitting these arbitrary names and rules to 
memory. The first process is the unconscious 
learning of natural grammar. The latter 
is but learning the names and rules arbitra- 
ridy applied to this natural grammar. 

“ What Butler says of rhetoric is equally 
true as to grammar: 


* The rhetorician’s rules 
Bat teach to name bis tools.’ 


“ The disuse of Latin and Greek grammars 
would les-en by half the labor of acquiring 
those langnages, and they would be more 
accurately comprehended, yet we seek not 
to change the manner of teaching them. 
The youths who acquire them can generally 
afford the useless loss of time and money, 
which the present mode of teaching occa- 
sions, and are kept out of mischief the longer 
by its tediousness. 

“ English Grammar is taught to those who 
cannot afford loss of either time or money. It 
is in their behalf we enter our solenin protest 
against the present fashionable mode of tui- 
tion. The time wasted inthe vain and use- 
less attempt to learn English Grammar, if 
properly epplied, would enable the student 
to acquire the rudiments of History, Chemis- 
try, Natural Philosophy, Geology, Natural 
History, Geography, Mineralogy, and Bot- 
any. And it is only necessary to learn the 
rudiments of those branches of education at 
school. Observation, attention, reading, and 
a little study, are constantly, in after-life, 
adding to our stock of knowledge. 

“*In fact, in many useful branches of learn- 
ing, it suffices to excite curiosity at school, 
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for this leads to investigation and study 
when we quit school. 
“The whole subject which we treat is one 
| of abstruse metaphysics, and though of prac- 
tical everyday importance, cannot be reduced 
| to the comprehension of mere practical busi- 
ness men. This we regret.” 


In our advertising department will 
| be found a page devoted to the New- 
| Orleans School of Medicine and another 
devoted to the Female College at Ma- 
rion, Alabama. It gives us pleasure to 
call attention to the various institutions 
of learning which are daily increasing 
their foothold at the South, and to ex- 
tend to them a very large share of our 
advertising facilities. The New-Orleans 


| School of Medicine has, ina very few 


ears, risen to a position of command- 
ing usefulness, and challenges support 
overall competition. With an able and 
energetic faculty, and with every ma- 
terial aid it must very soon become the 
leading medical institution in the en- 
tire South. We commend it to the at- 
tention of our readers. The Marion 
Female Institute is one of the largest 
and most successful at the South, and 
is patronized by many of our worthiest 
and best families. While upon the 
subject we may add that the card of 
the Baltimore Female College, which 
should have appeared in our last num- 
ber, and which was editorially noticed 
jin terms of commendation, now ap- 

ars in its appropriate place. The 
Male and Female Academy at Hampton, 
Virginia, two miles from Old Point 
Comfort, is under charge of John B. 
Carey and an efficient faculty, and was 
recently visited by us. The location is 
beautiful and healthy, the terms mod- 
erate, and the number of students 


large. 





President Tyler’s address, which ap- 
| peared in our last number, was but one 
of a series more or less elaborate, made 
by leading citizens of Virginia at a re- 
cent celebration by the Alumni and 
| others of William and Mary College. 
| The whole was reported in detail by 
|an experienced person, and placed in 
| our possession where it now remains. 
It is well worthy of publication and 
ean be had for that purpose by any 
person who will undertake it and give 
a moderate remuneration to the re- 


porter. 

















BESTOR'S CELEBRATED GOLDEN PIN. 


This new and beautiful article of general use we have butrecently brought before the pub- 
lic, and it has ereated for itself its own popularity, and wherever introduced or shown, commands 
an immediate sale. We assert, in all confidence, that it isthe most durable, prettiest 
and best Pen ever sold, and warrant them superior to any other Metallic Pen ever intro- 
duced in thiscountry. The testimonials we are daily receiving from our customers and friends, 
merchants, teachers of a editors, and book-keepers, corroborate all our assertions, 
and we are confident that they will sw all other pens, excepting the finest gold. 

The peculiarities of the Pen are numerous. They are well tempered and 
smooth; are made of the finest elastic material, and then plated and pointed with the best 
Englisk Gold Finish, ziving them o most attr ve and beautiful appearance ; 
will not corrode, and have never yet failed te give ae wherever used. Nothing, 
except the finest gold pens, ever before invented in the pen line, can compare with them im a@ 
pearance, quality » salability or cheapness. They are indeed su 
or, and by many. referred to a selid pen, asthe points never come off. 
In regard to tableness to the vendor, our customers inform us they can easier retail 
them ata dime, or dime even each, than other pens ata lower price. They wil! last ten 
times longer, write smoother, and are every way ble to any other article for the purpose. 

Their best recommendation, however, is rapid introduction they are receiving in 
Schools, Colleges, Banks and Mercantile Establishments throughout the Union, and their 
construction, elastic qualities, and gold-like napurenee, render them not only suitable for 
ovary general use, but universal favorites for all writing pu « We put them up in 
small neat boxes, of a dozen in each, which are again enclosed in a larger oF grons box, ac- 
——— with show cards, labels, small bills, &c.,&c, Our prices are invariably uniform, 
and in no instance do we yary from rates. We sell them to persons who make it their only 
business jobbing and retailing them, and with the greatest pecuniary success. 

Sent by mail free, to any address, throughout the Union, at the low price of $2 per 


or No orders filled for less than one gross. Address 
8S. J. BESTOR, Sole Proprietor, 
Bmporter and Wholesale Dealer in Watches and Hewelry, 


$4 SOUTH 34-5T., PHILADELPHIA. 


{G> Descriptive Catalogues, with wholesale rates of Watches, Jewelry, Gold 
Pens, §c., sent gratis on application by letter, as above. 


mosmey-july-aug-sept. 


Fairmount SHMachine Works, 


WOOD-ST., ABOVE 2Ist, PHILADELPHIA. 


sr 








J. & TT. WOOD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF POWER LOOMS, 


WITH THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, AND ALL MACHINES 
CONNECTED WITH THEM; 


SHAFTING AND MILL GEARING, 


ALSO 


Embossing Calenders, Lard Oil Presses, 


AND 


Machinery for Laper-Hanging Blanutacturers, 


may-lyr 








RUI'GERS REMALE INSTITUTE, 


Nos. 262, 264, and 266 Madison-street, New-York. 
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The Rutgers Female Institute has beed in successful operation for nineyeen years. During 
this period about five thousand young ladies have been under its care, and have received a sub- 
stantial education, including the valuable ornamental branches. With its commodious edifices, 
tocated in one of the most healthful, quiet, and moral neighborhoods in the city, easy of aceess 
from all quarters, and surrounded by churches; and, with its very extensive Library and Philo 
eophical Apparatus; its ample range and thoroughness of study; its system of classifica 
eecuring the fullest attention of the instructors to the pupils; its large and efficient body o 
experienced teachers; the vigilant supervision of the Board of Trustees; the freedom from di» 
tracting frivolities; the constant aim to impart a solid education of the highest order; the im 
eomparably low charges; and, it may be added, with the character and attainments of its grads 
aates and pupils, and its high standard and widely extended repntation, the Ratgers’ Female 
Institute offers to parents and guardians a most eligible opportunity for the education of young 
ladies. 

The Institute comprises three departments--the Preparatory, Academic and Collegiate 
These are subdivided, as the number of pupils and the degrees of their progress may require. 
There is a special department for each extra study, and each room has its separate teacher, 

In every department, where it is practicable, free use is made of illustrations to the eye. 

It is the aim, in every stage of the course, to have pupils acquire a knowledge of things, facts 
and principles, rather than mere words. And the studies are so pursued, and varied with appro- 
priate recreation and exercise, as to provide for the physical, intellectual, and moral edification 
of the pupil. Special attention is given to the inculcation of those great Scriptural principles 
which should govern the moral being, and to the decorum which shoeld distinguish the social 
eircle. Semi-monthly reports are sent to the parer ts, and at the close of the academic 
suitable testimonials are given to those who have pursued a commendable course throughowt 
A diploma is also given to those who have completed the course of study. 

The Twentieth Annual Session commenced on the thirteenth day of September, The Prim 
¢ipal has a commodions residence near the Institute, and receives into his family pupils from 
8 distance, who will thus be under his immediate and constant care. 

Board, including fuel, lights, and washing, and instruction in English branches, $300 per am 
mum, payable quarterly in advance. 


EXTRAS 
French, German, Italian or Latin............ $b CO MEGAs coo cbeserce baeAss<os $5 00 
Oil Painting and Pastel......... 00 cas cece mee wcemp ees ete o6sgns can deems anys DOO 
Masic, fhe BURG 55.06. sc cab. ech s cde ns Gbkes ccbbed come ccessccdodneleeOee OD 
Use of Instrument............ bcd eshcoddeceoreesebbekecseqnecebadbascess 0 OO 
ne ee a ee Se Cecpcrccseeces +++++$15 to 20 00 


The Trustees most cordially invite parents, seeking for their daughters a system of mental 
eulture, most effective in developing and maturing the faculties of the mind, to examine, by 
pu visitation, the practical working of Rutgers Female Institute. The Principal will be 

appy to introduce, to any of the Dopecimente, persons wishing to inspect the method of im 
struction, and to answer all inquiries. é 

Por further information, apply to, or address 

Mr. HENRY M. PIERCE, Parnorpat, 217 Madison street. 

The Faculty of Instruction consists of the Rey. John M. Krebs, D. D., President, and Lecta- 
Hd on the Evidences of Christianity; Mr. Henry M. Pierce, Principal, and Professor of Moral 
i cadence a full corps of able and experienced teachers in all the several De 












Polvtechnic. College 
OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADIBMPHILA. 


INCORPORATED 1853, AND ORGANIZED WITH A FULL 
FACULTY, ON THE PLAN OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
COLLEGES OF PARIS AND GERMANY 





The College edifice on West Penn Square is sufficiently capacious 
to accommodate the Four Technical Schools, which ferm the Polytechnic 
College, viz. : 

The SCHOOL OF MINES, designed to impart a thoroughly scien- 
tifie and practical training in Mine Engineering, and in the best methods of 
determining the value of Mineral Lands, and of analyzing and manufactur- 
ing Mineral Products. 

The SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, in which are taught 
the most approved principles and methods involved in the construction of 
Roads, Bridges, Buildings, and Public Works, and in the application of 
propelling power. 

The SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, wherein a 
full course is given on Mechanical Philosophy and the principles of Machi- 
ery, the sources of Mechanical power, the Telegraph, the location and 
construction of Engines, Furnaces, Foundries, &c. 

The SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, in which students are taught the 
principles of the Science, as well as practised in testing, in the examination 
and smelting of Ores, the analysis of Minerals, Soils, &c. 

ARCHITECTURE and topographical and mechanical DRAWING 
are included in the courses. The Engineers pass one day in the week in 
the Field, and every student receives Laboratory instruction. 

The degree of Bachelor in any of the four industrial professions afore- 
said, is conferred at the public Commencement, held annually during the 
last week in June, upon successful students who have attended two years. 

The Sevenrn Annuat Session will begin on Monpay, September 
19th, 1859. 

For Catalogues and further information, address 


A. L. KENNEDY, M. D., 


PRESIDENT OF FACULTY, 


sept. 1. POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA. 
9 








Hudson Female Hustitute, 


MARION, ALA, 





The twenty-second annual session of this Institution will open on 
Monday, October 3d, 1859. 
For further information or catalogues apply to 


sept.-3 mos. NOAH K. DAVIS, Principal. 


NEW-ORLEANS SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


a 
- > 








The fourth annual course of Lectures in this Institution will com- 
mence on Monday, the 14th day of November, 1859. 


A preliminary course of Lectures will commence on the 15th 


of October, 1859, and the Professors will deliver daily, bedside ° 


Lectures, 
Ga. @ WW io T ise 


E. D. FEUNER, M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
AUSTIN FLINT, M. D., Professor of Clinical Medicine, &c. 
SAMUEL CHOPPIN, M. D., Professer of Surgery. 

ISAAC L. CZADOOCOUR, M. D., Professor of Chemistry, &c. 
ANTHONY PENISTON, M. D., Professor of Physiology. 
HOWARD SMITH, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica. 
CORNELIUS CO. BEARD, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

D. WARREN BRICKELL, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics. 

J. F. GRALL, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


The Professors are, under the law of the State, visiting physi- 
cians and Surgeons to the Charity Hospital, and their great aim is 
to give their pupils the most thorough practical instruction. ~ 


For Circulars, or any information whatever, address, 


E, D. FEUNER, M. D., Dean. 


New-OrLeans, Jugust 26th, 1859. 
sept.-3 mos. 








BALTIMORE POMALE COLLEGE. 


This Seminary of learning in- 
stituted for the liberal education 
of Young Ladies, was created a 





session, 1849, with authority to 
confer degrees, and endowed 
with all the rights and privileges 
| of the most favored female in- 
stitutions. 

There are two departments in 
the Institution—the CoLLeai- 
ATE Derartuent and the Pre- 
a PARATORY DeParTMENT, with 

. their appropriate branches of 

be | Sam learning. The course of study 

ah ny i} in each is three years, designated 
ee ——<| by as many different classes. 










BALTI NORE PEMALE COLLEGE. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The course of instruction is intended to develop the intellectual, social, and moral faculties; 
and by imparting a thorough, practical, accomplished, and Christian education, fit the pupil 
for the faithful discharge of the responsible duties that await her in life. 

Great pains will be taken to promote the intellectuvl advancement, by rendering the 
acquisition of knowledge pleasant, and by training the pupil te correct habits of thought 
and reflection. 

The proper exercise of the social feelings will be encouraged by inculcating whatever be- 
longs to refined manners and dignified courtesy in our intercourse with others; while read- 
ing, recitations, and expositions from the Bible, will familiarize the mind with the truths of 
our holy religion, and imbue the’heart with right principles of action, and rules for the 
government of life. 

The situation is agreeable, in a retired and beautiful part of the city, and the buildings. 
have been arranged with great judgment, and have study and recitation rooms separate, with 
every convenience for boarding and day pupils. Boarders reside with the family of the Pres- 
ident, and are under his parental guardianship. 

The accommodations for boarders have recently been increased by the erection of an 
additional story on the main edifice, and a new building, 60 feet long and five stories high, 
with chemical hall, library, painting and reading rooms, bath-rooms, &c. 

The institution takes rank with our oldest and best Seminaries, and enjoys a liberal patron 
age from the city of Baltimore, and from the Middle, Southern, and Western States. The 
summer session will open April 15th, but pupils will be received at any time. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION. 





N.C. Brooxs, A. M., Prof. of Anct. Languages. | Miss H. A. Gzne, Belles-Lottres & Physiology 

Cuar_ss F. Hives, A. M., Prof. of Mathemat- | Miss Etta C. Braps, Belles-Lettres, &c. 
icsand Natural Science. Miss English Branches. 

Rev. J. A. Munros, A. M., Prof. of Mathemat- | Ray. Dr. A. Guinzzunen, Prof. of German. 
ics and Astronomy. Mapame -——-—— Resident French Teacher. 

Rev. Witttam R. Monnens, M. D., Prof. of | M. Emrte Kerr, Prof. of Drawing & Painting. 
Chemistry. M. J. Somagrren, Prof. of Instrumental Music 

Mrs. Racuet Harris, Preceptress English | Miss Exnen C.Gosrient, Piano-and Singing. 
and History. Murs. BE. A. Kegrx, Guitar and.Harp. 





For Catalogues, containing terms, §c., address, 
sept-8 mos. N. C, BROOKS, President. 














BXCBLSIOR WILL 
PLANTERS, FARMERS, AND MILLERS, 


Agency, No, 45 Gold-Street, near Fulton-Street, N. Y. 


The above cuts represent the exterior and interior of the Mill recently patented by Mr. 
G. Sanford, and now on exhibition, in actual operation and for sale at the above-mentioned 
sole agency. 


It isa Conical French Burr Stone, of greatly improved construction, combining advan- 
tages over at others of the same material, in compactness, simplicity, the small amount of 
power required to operate it, in Nor HeaTinc THE MBAL, and in being adapted to grind on the 
same Mill, the coarsest feed, and finest flour. 


Any Man of common sense can take it apart, dress the stones, and put it together again 
in two hours, when it will grind from 1,000 to 1,500 bushels of grain without further dressing, 


Negroes of sufficient intelligence to run and keep it in perfect grinding order are founp 
on every plantation. 


The gin power used by planters is perfectly adapted to drive the Excelsior Mill, as also 
the ordinary endless chain horse power in use by farmers. 


From actual experiment, made with Wheeler's endless chain power, we are prepared to say, 
that with onz worsx three bushelsof fine Indian Meal, per hour, can be ground from the hardest 
corn, which is equal to the work of a four and a half feet flat stone Mill, under an 8 feet head 
of water on a horizontal wheel. 


These are facts worthy the attention of Farmers, Planters and Millers. 


A plantation with 200 negroes will, by the use of this Mill, save the cost of it in three 
months; and the farmer, who feeds ten head of cattle during the winter, will do so in six 
months, 


With five-horse steam power, the Excelsior Mill will grind from 6 to 18 bushels of eorn 
per hour, according to fineness; it is only 36 inches long, 18 wide, and 18 high, weighs 300 
Ibs.; it is in use im several States. giving perfect satisfaction, bringing us orders, and such 
flattering testimonials as lead us to believe that it will supersede all other mills as soon as its 
real value is known, 


THE PRICES WILL BE AS FOLLOWS: 


For a Mill with bolt that will make the best quality of 
flour, in complete running order - - - - - - = - $125 
The same Mill for meal and feed - - - - - - - - 100 


Larger Mills are ‘urnished at proportionate prices. 


Our terms are cash on delivery in this city, and the Mills are war- 
ranted perfect in every respect. 


Purchasers will receive a liberal commission for acting as agents. 
Letters requesting information will be promptly answered. All orders 
and communications must be sent to the Agency as above. 
J-A. BENNDOET, 


SOLE AGENT. 
New-York, September, 1859. 


july-ly. 




















COONSUMPTION CURED! 


WINCHESTER’'S GENUINE PREPARATION OF THE 
HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND OF SODA, 


As originally Disco 4 and Preseribed by Dr. J, F. CHURCHILL, 
a +f For the Prevention and ‘Ours of 


CONSUMPTION. 


“THE SALTS OF LIME AND OF SODA ARE THE ONLY PREPARATION 
which, for the ’ oem I WOULD RECOMMEND FOR GENERAL USE.”—{J. Frasvis 


Churehill, M. 
THE THEORY. 

“ Phthisis is a diathesis, or general disease, conceding upon the want or UNDUE Wa.T# 

OF THE OXYDIZABLE PuosPHORus normally existing in animal economy.” 
THE TREATMENT. 

“Hence it follows that tHe REMEDY CONSISTS IN SUPPLYING THE DEFIC\¢NT 
ELEMENT by the administration of a preparation of phosphorus which is at once ase.iMr- 
LABLE and oxypizasLe. The HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND OF SODA 
POSSESS BOTH QUALITIES IN THE HIGHEST DEGREE, being perfectly so.usLe 
and nearly as oxydizable as phosphorns itself,” 

The Hypophosphites are THe Specrfie Remepy or the piaTueEsis, or general co. 
dition of the system, which has, as A CONSEQUENCE,,the deposition of tubercular matter. 
When once this condition is changed, THE DEPOSITION OF FRESH TUBERCULAR 
MATTER WILL CBASE. 

THE RESULTS OF THE TREATMENT. 

“ What I am anxious for is, that the Hypophosphites should be brought as st ceptty 
AS POSSIBLE, INTO UNIVERSAL USE, aS 1 KNOW THAT THEY WILL PROVE NOT ONLY 
AS SURE A REMEDY IN CONSUMPTION AS QUIMINE IS IN INTERMITTENT FE¥<¢R, BUT 
ALSO AS EFFECTUAL A PRESERVATIVE AS VACCINATION IN SMALL-POX. 

“ This assertion no longer rests upon the thirty-four cases with which my discovery was 
ushered into the world in July, 1857. I can now appeal to the results in upward of one 
hundred and fifty detailed observations of the disease, collected during the past year at 


my Public Dispensary, Rue Larrey, Paris. 

“Qut of twenty-two cases IN THE THIRD OR LasT STAGE, treated at my Dispensary 
during the past year, eight have completely recovered, eight have died, (owing in every 
instance to the existence of complications.) and six are still under treatment. SUCH A 
RESULT IS ALTOGETHER UNPARALLELED IN THE ANNALS OF MEDICINE” 
—From Dr. Churchill's Letters. 

READ THE TESTIMONY: 

“We now see the RaTronaLe of the employment of the HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND 
SODA, recommended by Dr. Churchill in the treatment of Consumption—they not only act 
as absorbents, but RePair and RETARD the waste of tixeue.”—H. P. be Wees, M. D., New-York. 

“Your preparation MAS NOT FAILED TO BENEFIT IN A SINGLE INSTANCE in which I have 
used it.”—W. F. Clark, M. D,, (Lowell, 0.) 

“They improve the nervous strength, and tnvigorate the nutritive functions.”—W. E 
Rust, M. D., (Morristown, N. J 

‘Their anodyne effect is sometimes remarkable: they tend to produce most REFRESHING 
and RENOVATING REST.”—L. V. Newton, M. D., (N. Y.) $ 

“They INCREASE THE PRINCIPLE which constitutes NERVOUS FORCE, and are the 
most POWERFUL BLOOD-GENERATING AGENTS KNOWN.”’—Dr. Churchill 

“Lean assure the profession and the public that THIS PREPARATION OF THE NYPO- 
PHOSPHITES CAN BE RELIED ON.’’—Jas. R, Chilton. M. D., — hemist. 

Wiachester’s Genuine Preparation, is put up in large bottles with the follow- 
ing words BLOWN Im THE GLASS; “Dr. J. F,Cavrcnity’s Hrropnospurres or Limg AND oF 
Sopa. J. Wixcagsven, New-York.” Each bottle has also my Pac-stmtLe signature No 
OTHER IS GENUINB. 

(>> The Phosphates, or “ Chemical Food” (so called) are radically different from the HyPo- 
PHOSPHITES, and CAN IN NO CASE BE USED AS SUBSTITUTES. Bear this fact in mind. 
No preparation containing 1RoN can be used without paxcer of inflammation and hemorrhage, 
No other drug or medicine should be combined with the Hypophorphites, or used at the same 
time. 

(> The HYPOPHOSPHITES are a most efficacious Remedy in all Nervors Dise4sgs, 
General Desiity, on Prostration of the Vital Forces, CoLorosis, Suppression, Dyspepsia, 
AstaHmMa Browcuitis, &o. 

{>> Price, $2 00, or three bottles for $5 00, with full directions for use. A liberal discount 
to physicians and the trade. The Dry SAtts furnished to the profession. Single bottles in 
CONCENTRATED SOLUTION sent by mail, when specially ordered. Sold wholesale and retail at 
the Sole General Depot in the U.8., 43 John-Street. Let on one deceive you, but purchase 
and use only “ Winchester’s Preparation.” 

Dr. Charchill’s Work on Consumption, giving a full view of the Theory and 
Treatment, and other invaluable ivformation, sent Gratis on receipt of twelve cents in stamps 
for postages. [> THe SUMMER IS THE MOST FAVORABLE SEASON FOR TREATMENT. Let no 
consumptive delay—for time is precious in so fatala malady. THIS IS THE ONLY REMEDY 
THAT WILL CURE. 

Beware of all attempts to impose a different article upon you, under the pretence that it is 
the same ss mine. Address, 
emty J. WINCHESTER, American and Foreign Agency, 43 John-St., N, ¥. 








PERUVIAN SYRUP, 


Or, Protected Solution of Protoxide of Broun, 


Having successfully passed the ordeal to which new discoveries in the Materia Medica are 
subjected, must now be received as an established medicine. 


ITS EFFICACY IN 


CURING DYSPEPSIA, 


AFFECTIONS OF THE LIVER, DROPSY, NEURALGIA, BRONCHITIS, AND 
CONSUMPTIVE TENDENCIES, DISORDERED STATE OF THE 
BLOOD, BOILS, SCURVY, THE PROSTRATING EFFECTS OF 
LFAD OR MERCURY, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL 
DISEASES WHICH REQUIRE A TONIC AND 
ALTERATIVE MEDICINE, IS BEYOND 
QUESTION. 


-" —< 2 





The proofs of its efficacy are so numerous, so wel! authenticated. and 
of such peculinr character, that sufferers cannot reasonably hesitate to 
receive the proffered aid. 

The Peruvian Syrup does not profess to be a cure-all, but its range is 
extensive, because many diseases, apparently unlike, are intimately re- 
lated, and proceeding from oné cause, may be cured by one remedy. 

The class of diseases for which the Syrup provides a eure, is precibely 
that which has so often baffled the highest order of medical skill. The 
facts are tangible, the witnesses accessible, and the safety and efficacy of 
~ : the Syrup incontrovertible. 

The Peruvian Syrup. by its wonderful effects on the Liver, either wholly removes, or 
radically cures CHILLS AND FEVER. 

Those who may wish for an opinion from disinterrested persons respecting the character of 
the Syrup. cannot fail to be satisfied with the following, among numerous testimonials, in the 
hands of the Agents. The signatures are those of gentlemen well known in the community, 
and of the highest reapectabiifty. 

CARD. 


The undersigned having experienced the beneficial effects of the “ Peruvian Syrup,” do not 
hesitate to recommend it to the attention of the public. 

From our own experience. as well as from the testimony of others, whose intelligence ané 
integrity are altogether unquestionable, we have no doubt of its efficacy in cases of Incipieny 
Diseases of the Lungs and Bronchial Passages, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Neurslgia 
&ec. Indeed its effects would be incredible, but from the high character of those who have 
witnessed them, and have volunteered their testimony, as we do ours, to its restorative power. 













Rev. JOHN PIERPONT, THOMAS C. AMORY, 
THOMAS A. DEXTER, PETER HARVEY, 

&. H. KENDALL, M. D., JAMES ©. DUNN, 

SAMUEL MAY, Rev. THOS. WHITTEMORE. 


CERTIFICATE OF DR. HAYES. 
It is well known that the medicinal effect of Protoxide of Iron is lost by even a very brief 
exposure to air, and that to maintain a solution of Protoxide of Iron, without further oxida- 


tion, has been deemed impossible. 
In thé Peruvian Syrup this desirable point is attained by COMBINATION IN A WAY BEFORE 
cNKNowN : and thissolution may replace all the proto-carbonates citrates, and tartrates of the 


Materia Medica. 
A. A. HAYES, M. D., 
16 Boylston-Street, Boston. Assayer to the State of Masrachusetts, 





N. L. CLARE & CO., PROPRIETORS, 


NO. 5 WATER-STREET, BOSTON. 
ALSO, 
REDWELL & LAWRENCE, Washington, 
W. H. BROWN & CO., Baltimore, 
HAVILAND, STEVENSON & CO., Charleston, 
WARD & JONES, Memphis, 
J. WRIGHT & CO., New-Orleans. 


RETAILED BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Feb-ly 











THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 





It “* ministers to a mind 
diseased.””—Dyspepsia and 
its concomitant evils, re- 
sult in bodily as well as 
mental suffering. The 
Oxygenated Bitters, in 
restoring the digestive or- 
gans to perfect health, re- 
stores the mind to its na- 
tural vigor. 


«4 Medicine scientifically 
compounded, efficient in 
action, radical in its cures, 
containing nothing nox- 
ious, but everything barm- 
less, merits, and will re- 
ceive the support of the 
public. Witness the Ory- 
genated Bitters, that re- 
markable specific for Dys- 
pepsia, Indigestion, and 
General Debility.” 


“ That Distressing Mal- 
ady, the Dyspe psia, is not 
periodical, but a perma- 
pes complaint, — produ- 
cing suffering at all times 
and under all circumstan- 
ces. The only real cure 
for this disease. and its 
concomitant evils, is the 
world-renowned Oxygena- 
ted Bitters.” 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: 


HAVILAND, lal 


Charleston, S.C. ; 

T. M. TURNER, 
Savannah, Ga. ; 
S8aNTOS, WALKE & 00., 
Norfolk, Va. ; 


ADIE & GRAY, 
Richmond, Va. 
jan-bncs. 





THE OXYGENATED BITTERS 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS, 
THE UNFAILING REMEDY 
bral UNFAUWLING REMEDY 


pepsia, Byspepsi ‘ i 
Sipe Bele! Brora 


AOTDITY, FLATULENCY, 
ACIDITY, PLATULENCY’ 


wees fans 


SAUN 
Sick Headache, Los. Appetite, 
Sick Headache, Loss so Appetite 
LIVBR 


COMPLAI 
LIVER COMPLAINT, 


Fev Ague, 

Shr eg~ | Bitless Compisints 
NEURALGIA, NERVOUSNESS, 
NEURALGIA, NERVOUSNESS, 

OPPRESSION AFTER EATING, 
OPPRESSION AFTER EATING, 


FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 
When indwiduals of the highest respectability 


and 
a8 ee Fe malin mig, tbte oor corti 
them of @ t eet aid datrssing rid 
ease, & 4 pes r igyeste 
to he tn egrets "he | baa 3 iit Sige 
to make use of 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 


[From President ‘Surrn, of the Wes- 


diner Universit; eer 
DDLETOWN oo 1859. 
Sem W. Bbo"Geatlewen 1 fiat 
made use A ee Oxygeanted, Bt Bitiors ” some 
aeven or eight some since. Having suffered 
for twenty years from a form of Dyspepsia, 
which was attended with a nervous beadache, 


The use of one bottle warranted a further 
pee bye cme eige By three or four, with a 
earefu rvance accompanying direc- 
tions. The result was an almost entire relief 
~—_ the usual dyspeptic symptoms, 7. their 

snag consequences, believe 
these Bitters produced an entire ¢ in the 
p= ape of my system, and —— the ve ener- 
gies of the digestive My now deem my- 
golf as exempt from peia as most persons. 
These Bivters have al of service to other 
members of my family, 


Ve reapoctiidily 
7 AueUsTOs W. SMITH. 


From Gen. A. C. Dover, our Minister 
to Spain. 
Wasuixetow, D. ps May 18. 

Dr. Gro. B. Guegx,— Dear Sir:—The Ozy- 

genated Bis era, with whieh you were so kind 

“ to farnieh pe y have yee salutary effect 

in my ease, 1 was tro with for 

four years, during which time | Brae Te- 

m-dies, ba neve’ mot with any so good as your 

Ditters I am now in the enjoyment of good 

health, and I hope, and believe, that ali who 

use the Ozygenated Bitters will find them as 
corviers 2! have found them, 

With high respect, your obt. servant, 
* A. C. DODGE, 


SETH W. FOWLE & co., 
PROPRIETORS, 


BosTon. 
FOR SALE 
EVERYWHERE, EVERYWHERE, EVERYWHERE 





“* Dyspepsia is known as 
one of the most distrese- 
ing complaints which af- 
flict humanity ; and, until 
che advent o the Oxygen- 
uted tters, ‘had been 
considered incurable; or, 
when curable, uiri 
yeacs to accomplish it.— 
The Oxygenated Bitters 
perform in a few days, 
cures; which other medi- 
cines take years to alle- 
viate,” 


“ The power of Medicine 
over Disease. —We Know 
of m no better illustration of 
this fact than the wonder- 
ful effects of the Ox 
ated Bitters, ia iea- 
ting from the system Dys- 
pepsia, and all functional 
diseases of the stomach, 
and restoring impaired di- 
gestion.” 


“The Oxygenated Bitters 
are recommended by Phy- 
sicians in their practice. 
A distinguished clergy- 
man, who had taken six 
bottles, by direction of 
his Physician, writes us 
that they have cured him 
of Dyspepsia, of twenty- 
five years standing. Try 
this remedy, Dyspeptics! 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
JOHN WRIGHT & CO, 
New-Orieans ; 

HAVILAND, CHICH 
TER & O0., ” 
Augusta, Ga.; 
CANBY, GILPIN & CO,, 
Baltimore, Md. ; 

T. W. DYOTT & SONS, 
Philadelphia ; 
BARNES & PARK, 
New- York. 








New-Orleans Agency for the South-West 








OF 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


SEWING MACHINES. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES 


Have this Fall taken the First Premium at every State Fair held in the United States 
wherever they have contended, without one exception, viz : 


State of Missouri, at St. Louis; State of Illinois, at Centralia; State of Mis- 
sissippi, at Jackson; State of New-York, at Syracuse; State of New-Jersey ; 
State of Maryland, at Baltimore; State of Virginia, at Richmond; State of 
California; State of Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg; State of Kentucky ; State of 
Wisconsin; State of Michigan; State of Indiana. And also, this Fall, (1858,) 
at the Fairs in Chicago, St. Louis, Baltimore, Richmond, and San Francisco. 


If these facts do not establish a reputation, we know not what can. ; 
At the above-named TWENTY FAIRS, all held this Autumn (1858), at 


nearly all of them, the boasted SINGER SHUTTLE MACHINE DID CON- 
TEND, as well as Grover & Baker’s, Weed’s, Sloat’s, Webster's, Bartholf’s, 
and twenty or more others; and ALL, IN EVERY INSTANCE, have been 
SIGNALLY and FAIRLY BEATEN. No rational man can now deny the fact 


WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE 


Is the we Pius uLTRA of all Sewine Macutnwes—-the Pavt Morpuy of Creation. 


The following is the ry report of the PENNSYLVANIA STATE ‘a / 
I 


AGRICULTURAL SOC 
their Fair at Pittsburg, on the 1st of October last : 


“The Committee have given a full opportunity to the exhibitors of several Sewing 
Machines to show and — their several articles, and, after a close investigation, have 
concluded, while Singer’s 
Machine for general use, Grover & Baker’s is more simple in its construction, and equal in 
ility to perform for general purposes ; but without the merits of either of 
e, the Committee feel constrained to award a dip to the Wheeler & Wilson 


Machine as being the best for all family purposes. 


Wueever & Wison’s Macutnes having taken the First Premiums at all the 
State Fairs held this Fall (1858) throughout the Union, in every instance where 
they have contended, over all other Sewing Machines, must be received as con- 
clusive evidence of their unqualified superiority. 

An ample supply of these First Premium Machines will be received by every 
steamer from New-York, and for sale at the only Depot of 





TY, on awarding the Premium at the conclusion of 


hine for heavy work is equal to any, and also an excellent 


“ Signgp, 
“R. B. MOREHEAD, 
MOSES F. EATON, 
WM. MURDOCK, 
JOHN A. SMALL, 
“ Committee.” 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 
120 Canal-Street. 
SS H PECK, Aegznr 

















SOUTHERN PLANTERS 
ARE SIMPLY REQUESTED 10 CONSIDER THE PoLLOWING NOTICE, 


Pervyian and other Guanos have been largely used in the States for 
fertilizing purposes, and while it is conceded that they are excellent for 
the rromotion of Crops, it must not be forgotten that they po NoT ImPaRT 
PERSISTENT fertility to the soil, but are constantly rorcine al! NaTURAL 
productiveness theré may be From the land witnovT CONTRIBUTION in 
return. - 

There is now offered to the * peng a purely National Compost, 
and one that can beentirely reli AS REPRESENTED. The compo- 
nent parts of this Fertilizer are, GREEN SAND MARL, FISH, and 
pure ANIMAL BONE, three UnRIvaLLED and Important agents, each 
in itself extensively used) reer: These are chemically mixed to 
ReTatn for the soil, for futere availableness, all the Ammonia not needed 
or taken by the plants and cereals. 

A letter from Dr. Deck, together with his analysis, are found below: 

“The selection and pro n of ingredients in the ‘NATIONAL FERTILIZER’ 
render it equal to the best Guano, at a far less cost, while its effects are much 
more persistent. 

‘ For crops of corn, and cereals generally, the combination of Phosphates, Alkaliea, 
and Soluble Siicates, will exert great inflaence iu quickening and omens the same, 
while for grasses, clovers, and bulbous plants, the Ammonia and Potash are indispensa 
ble to stimulate and place them beyond thr reach of insecta. 

“In numerous analyses I nave made vf natural and artificial mannres, I find none 
superior to this im theery, and I doubt net that practical application will sustain it. 

“ISAIAH DECK, M. D., Agricultural and Analytical Chemist.” 
Analytical Laboratory, and Office of Consulting Chemistry and 
Minng Geology, 
18 Excuance Puiace, New-York, August 6th, 1858. 


Ihave carefully analyzed a sample of the “ Nationat Ferti.izer,” and find it to 
contain : 


BEGMOREG 4.3. 0. cttew sth emevat ens 8.00 Soluble Silica combined with Pot- 
Nitrogenous Organic Matter.... 20.50 ash and Soda........4. .-... 20.35 
Mixed Phosphates..... ....... 12.25 Insoluble Silica ............... 18.00 
Potash and Soda... ......+s 00. 9.00 — 
Sulphate of Lime............. 7.50 100.00 
Carbonate of Lime..... ...... 2.25 eens 
Oxide of Iron and Alumina..... 2.15 Proportion of Available Ammonia 5.75 
~ Soluble in Water...... 21.00 


ISAIAH DECK, M. D., Analytical Chemist. 


The following letter is from Dr. Deck, also : 

“Since the above Analysis has been recorded, I have visited the works of the Com- 
pany, at Highlands, N.J.. and am bound to express my satisfaction at the systematic 
process carried on to produce this invaluable Fertilizer. 

“The general process of manipulation, and incorporating this with the ether valuable 
ingredients—Phosphates and Alkalies—leaves nothing to be desired, and ought to produce 
@ perfect manure. 

“Samples taken from the various heaps, in different stages of manufacture, prove its 
general richness ; while those from the bulk, ready for sale, were of the same character,ag 
the sample analyzed. 

“ August 11, 1858.” “ISAIAH DECK, M.D. 

For further particulars, address 


JOS. C. CANNING, General Agent, 37 Fulton-St., N. ¥., or 


INO. B. PEYTON, Agent, | CARMICHAEL & BEAN, 
90 Light-Stieet Wharf, Baltimore. | Agents, Augusta, Ga. 


PHILIP I. HOOF, Agent, 
* ‘AE cendiia, Ve. | PATTEN & MILLERS. Agence. 
BROWNLEY, GREENE & CO,, : 
Agents, Petersburgh, Vs. ©. A. GRAESER, Agent, 


GEO. E. CURTIS, Agent, Charleston, 8. 0. 
Selma, Ala. | we. mI, McBARY & CO., Agents, 
LEE & CARTER, Agents, Wilmington, N. 0. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
POMEROY & MARSHALL, webiste 
Agents, Mobile, Ala. i de epee? 
GUNBY & CO., Agents. RO. C. MAYNARD, Agent, 
Columbus, Ga. Franklinton, N. 0. 


The Fertilizer is packed in bags of 200 lbs. Price, delivered in New-York, $36 
ptr ton of 2,000 Ibs, 








PAGE’S 


IMPROVED PATENT CIRCULAR. 


SAW MILLS. 


CEORGE PACE & CO., 
an of 


Patent Portable 


SAW MILLS, 
Also, PORTABLE Steam 


ENCINES, 
No. 5 Schroeder St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








GEORGE PAGE & CO, 


No. 5 North Schroeder-St., near West Ballti:vore-St., 
MARYLAND. 
We are extensively engaged in the manufacture of Page’s Improvec Circular 
Saw-Milis, and of Stationary and Portable Steam Engines, (hist 
Mills, Horse Powers, Irons for Tobacco Pres:es, &c. 

The invention of George Page first brought into successful use the 
Circular Saw for sawing lumber from the log. No other plan has yet 
been discovered that can be used with success to the same end. 

Any Circular Saw Mill so built as to allow end play or late~al mofion 
to saw shaft, x0 matter by what mechanical contrivance that lateral motion 
may be given, is an infringement on our patent, if the mill be not built 
by ourselves, or under our patent. We make our mills stronger and of 
greater working capacity than any built in contravention of ovr patent. 
They are built with graduating feed motion and patent ratchet headblocks, 
and all the other modern labor-saving contrivances, and we trust that we 
will have that preference extended to us that we feel the mer't of our 
invention deserves. We make three classes of Saw-Mills ; they will saw 
from 2,000 to 10,000 feet of plank per day, according to size ac power 
applied, with prices to correspond. Our Horse Powers are of three 
sizes, and strong and well made. Our Grist Mrits are of variour sizes, 
and of such simplicity of construction that they must please. 

Our particular aim in building machinery, is to combine simplicity and 
durability with powerful working capacity. 

For descriptive catalogues or other information, address 

GEORGE PAGE & CO, 
Baltimore, Ma. 


Or our Agents, 


Messrs. SLARK, STAUFFER & CO, 


apr-lyr. New-Orleans, La. F 

















Thirty-Eight First Premiums! ! 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 





“Mitus House, 


WwW STORE 
ALWAYS IN “CHARLESTON, S.C. 


& LARGE STOCK OF OUR 


“ Feb, 2d., 1858. 
Beautiful and Ginequalled “Messrs. J. Sieeiine 
PIANOS, pten : 


GENTLEMEN,—I can 
only repeat that which 


IN EVERY VARIETY OF STYLE. 





Our instruments have & by oh tus T = as 
nniv Il mysel ), col er 
almost nniversally taken the Chickering & Sons 
THE FIRST PREMIUMS Pianos far beyond com- 

. er ruson the Best [have 

At the tarious exhibitions OUR Cres seem in America ; 
for the last thirty- ae and, I am also happy to 
five years. Manufactory is in Boston, aaa tat they are quite 

pane fortanate in being so 

Whole number manu- ably represented in the 
factured 21,000. BRANCH HOUSES, South by so respectable 

a house as that of J. 

694 BROADWAY, N. Y., Siegling-& Son. 


First-CLass Mepans “ Yours ully, 


RECEIVED, 38. 807 CHESTNUT-ST., PHILA. “S. THALBERG.” 


nov. l-y. 


— 








POLLOK B. LEB, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Yaw, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 





REFERS TO 


Hon. Thos. J. Withers, Camden, §. C. Messrs. E. M. Appexson & Co., Memphis, Te. 
Prof. J.D. B: De Bow, New-Orleans, La: “Smith & Porter, Memphis, Tenn. 
May. Messrs. Farrington & Howel, Memphis, Tenn. 





SIMONS, COLEMAN & CO., 
1009 NORTH FRONT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Manufacturers of every description of WAQUNS 
CARTS, DRAYS. OX WHEELS, TIMBER 
WHEELS, WHEELBARROWS; and TRUCKS. 

» Orders sent by mail, or otherwise, will meet with 
Anrompt attention, and executed on the most liberal 
terms. 

Agents.—Meesrs. Phelps, Carr & Co., New-Orleans; 
Barnewell & <9 Mobile, Ala.; H. F. Baker & 
Co., Charleston, 8. 0.; A. Fromme & Co., Indian 
ola, J. Sorley, Galveston, J. J. Cain & Go., Houston, Brenah’ & Groesbeck, San Antonio, 
Texas jane ly. 



























$150,000 WORTH OF MACHINERY, 


Now in store and ready for delivery, at the shortest notice, comprising 


EIGHTY STEAM ENGINES, 


with their Boilers and Chimneys. 


IWENTY-FIVE SAW MILLS, 


Inclading Single and Double Circular Saw Mills, with both Iron 
and Wooden Frames, of Norcross & Stearn’s Patents. 


FIFTY STRAUB’S IRON FRAME CORN AND FLOUR MILLS. 

TWENTY-FOUR NEWELL’S COTTON SCREWS, of 6, 8, 9 and 11 inches 
diameter, by 12 feet long. 

One thousand feet of Turned and Polished WROUGHT IRON SHAFTING, 
with corresponding pillows, blocks, hinges, couplings, and pulleys, from 12 
to 60 inches in diameter and 12 inch face, 

TEN DOCTOR ENGINES, of different sizes. 

SIX STEAM BATTERIES, with Tanks, Pipes, Cocks, &c. 

CIRCULAR SAWS, of all sizes, from 48 to 72 inches in diameter. 

SIX DRAINING MACHINES, of different sizes. 

For sale on the most favorable terms. S. H. GILMAN, 
70 Gravier Street, New-Orleans. 


HOARD & SON’S 
PORTABLE AND STA TIONARY STEAM ENGINE AND BOILERS. 


Now in store and ready for delivery, eighty of their celebrated Engines, of the 
following sizes— 





34 inches diameter of cylinder. 8+ inches diameter of cylinder. 
oe... ie a ; a “f 

. ae hety 3 10 

7 we a” 12 


8 y ne an 
and fror, 8 to 24 inches stroke, and rating from 1} to 25 horse power, with 
chimneys, blowers, and water pipe complete: This is the only Steam Engine 
made which has a boiler perfectly accessible in all of its parts, both inside and 
outside, for cleaning, and a conclusive evidence of its superior merits and 
popularity, is in the fact that upwards of One Thousand of them are now in use, 
with a constantly increasing demand. For sale by S. H. GILMAN, 
70 Gravier Street, New-Orleans. 

Also Stationary Engines, with double flue boilers, of various sizes, and Page’s 

Circular Saw Mills constantly in store. apl—ly. 


























ARKANSAS LANDS, 
ALABAMA TURPENTINE FARM 


FOR SALE. 
EY cod. £8 


Four large uncleared Plantations, on Red River, in Lafayette Oo., Arkansas, 
in lat. 33°. These Lands adjoin, lay well, and are unsurpassed in fertility. 
Healthy summer residences may be had on the high hills immediately opposite : 
Steamers pass them weekly through the winter and spring. These Lands will be 
shown by Mr. Richard Blanton, living near them. 

Also, a Turpentine Farm, witha good. residence, and all Out-Buildings, in 
Mobile County, Alabama, and a mill seat adjoining, with a fall sapply of Pine 
Timber, 1} miles from steamboat navigation. These will be sold together or 
separate. For terms of all the above apply to me at Mobile. 


JAMES J. DEAS. 
july-6mos. 





JOHN A. TARRANT, " 8. J. BILLINGS 
J. W. REMINGTON, } JOUN A. TARRANT & Cco.., Pott an. . STEEL. 

DRUGGISTS AND APOTHECARIES, No. 278 Greenwich-street, corner of Warren- 
street, New-York, proprietors an1 manufacturers of Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 
Tarrant’sCordial Elixir Turkey Rhubarb. Tarrant’s Indelible Ink, Tarrant’sCompound Extract 
of Cubebs and Copaiba, Dr. Grover Coe’s Eclectic Remedies, 


Sole Agent: for Thorn’s Compound Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla, Fuller’s Cochlearia 
for Fever and Ague 





G. FRANK GOULEY, S. 8. SOUTMARD, Jr. 
GSouvuLEY & CO., 


General Commission Merchants, Forwarding and Produce Brokers, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
——Wraren"'r —— 

All kinds of Eastern and Southern Merchandise, Machinery, Carriages, and Manufactures 
generally, stored and sold to the best advantage, at the lowest rate of commission. Remit- 
tances promptly made. 

Having correspondents in all the principal places on the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers, we 
are prepared to transact business for that section of the country promptly and safely. 

Orders for Hemp, Flour, Provisions, Liquors, Groceries, &c., respectfully solicited. 

Gunny Bags bought and sold. 

REFERENCES. 
THOS. R. CROCKER, Broadway, New-York. DIX RANLETT & CO.,. . . New-Orleans. 
J. W. BACON & CO.. . . . Philadelphia. R.R.STEIDGER,. .. . . Memphis. 
MAJORS & WASHINGTON, . Baltimore. UENRY ASHBROOK & CO., St. Lowis. 


mar—lyr. 


NEW ROUTE TO TEXAS. 

U. 8. MAIL LINE. 
TWENTY-FOUR HOURS TIME SAVED 
And the risks and discomforts of a sea voyage greatly diminished. 

BY THE 


NEW-ORLEANS, OPELOUSAS AND G. W, RAILROAD TO BERWICK’S BAY, 


Thence by Steamchips three times a week:—Monday, Suw: to Sabine Pass and Gal 
t Wed ay, Oriza to Galveston and Tudia ol ooh aturda Wategerda, 
varttet * _ Genvanted om Tndlancia. Carrying the U. 8. ‘Mulls. 


a + 

The ferry running te the Railroad leaves the landing, foot of Toulouse Street, nearly opposite Jackson Square, at 
1-2 o'clock in the morning. Tickets may be obtained and stateroom secured at the Railroad Office, corner of Bt. 
Peter and Levee Streets, (opposite Jackson Square) daily, and at tne depot before the departure of the Texas trains. 


mar-—1 yr. BENJ. F. FLANDERS. Secretary. 


h. 











NEW COTTON SPINNER. 


ytd 
anal 


TO COTTON PLANTERS, COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
EDITORS OF PAPERS, AND 


THE FRIENDS OF THE SOUTH 








PATENTED INVENTION 


For Spinning the Gotten Crops 


ON THE PLANTATIONS, DIRECTLY FROM THE SEED, FULLY DEMON- 
STRATED, BY WHICH THE PLANTER'S NET INCOME IS 


DOUBLED OR MORE THAN DOUBLED. 





The above invention has been put into eomplete and successful operation on the plan 
tation of one of the most distinguished gentlemen of Mississippi, and he invites Planters 
and all interested to go and see it. The machinery works beautifully. Little negroes 
learned to attend it in a few days, and the yarns have not only commanded the pre- 
mium at the Mississippi State Fair, but one of the judges (who is a spinner of twenty 
years’ experience,) states that they are about double as strong as any that were in com- 

tition with them ; and now all question, doubt, or conjecture, as to its practicability, is 
1s satisfactorily and positively answered, by its actual and daily working demonstration. 
Working on one plantation that it will work om all. 

The machinery was exhibited at the Crystal Palace in New-York, and the Judges 
of the American Institute awarded it a medal and a full and well deserved report, 
in which they stated that, “as the cotton passed directly on from the seed continuously 
from my Hermaphrodite to the other machines, by which I exeluded from use the gin- 
ning and baling machinery of the plantation, and several machines used in the factories 
to open and disentangle it, and which are very violent in their operations, I must make 
my yarn of a longer and less broken staple, and therefore it must be a stronger and better 
rarn.”” . 

But the UNPARALLELED FEATURE OF THE INVENTION IS—that it DOUBLES 
THE NET INCOME of the Planter adopting it, and I, in effect, sell him a plantation, 
negroes, stock, ete., fully as valuable to him in its production as that on which he makes 
his cotton and other attendant crops : and this prodigious result is achieved by him with- 
out strain or difficulty. 

My invention consists in the discovery that the same capital that now produces a ¢rop 
of cotton, the same steam or water power that now gins and bales it, the same expenses 
very nearly that accrue to raise the crop and the labor of a few little negroes and women 
ineffective as field hands, could attend the mechinery, which would put the crop into 
yarns, instead of pe baling it as cotton, whereby the planter’s income would bo 
doubled, a better yarn spun, at least nine tenths of the risk of fire on the planta- 
tion removed, with half the bagging and rope, and lessened charges (savethose of com- 
missions, which will be doubled to the commission merchant, ast will be on a double 
amount), and which is made practically effective by machinery which unites the separate 
processes of the gin and packing-house of the plantation and that of the spinning factory 
into one, with a great saving in machinery, motive wren, labor and capital. 

We can make any number or size of yarn desired, and this invention, from its nature, 
is complete and cannot be improved upon. 

The'cost of the machinery to the planter will not be as much as half the enhanced 
value of the first crop.spun up; and the operatives, in a great many cases, required to 
attend the machinery, will not diminish the extent of the crop, but where that may be, it 
will pay well to hire hands to put in their place ; and the enhanced value of the second 
crop would more than buy the necessary operatives out and out, if the planter chooses. 
The accumulaion of money by this, will very soon place planters out of debt who are 
now involved, and rapidly afford them means, and those not in debt, to carry out their 


most earnest, wishes. 














The yarns are selling here at 19} to 22}c., and there is not only a demand here for 


many more than we now make,,butwe. are nite teaoene aia. market for 
them in Great Britain and in Europe far beyond our e to and at prices 
fully and over netting what we are here. Tie quitation for such yarns rss we 


are now making, on the Ist February, at hester—extra hard water-twist—was 11d. 
jper pound, and in Germany 24c., which would net here 20 to 2le.; and the accounts are, 
that spinners have contracts ninety ahead. In putting our into yarns we 
have, perhaps, ten thousand customers for them to one for cotton, and kence our ability 
to fF a fairer range of prices for them than we now do for cotton, The people, from one 
end cf the world to the other, are a mass of buyers of yarns, while the weile cotton crop 
is bought for only a few thousand spinners. 

To make the powerful inducement to the planter to spin his crop up more clear and 
striking, I would distinctly call his attention to the number and great value of the hands 
that in all the year are employedin raising the crop—to the vaive of the lands upon which 
it and the attendant crops are made—the- value of the mules, stock, implements, ma- 
chinery, etc., necessary to help raige it—the heavy ennual expenses paid out to raise, 
gin and pack the crop, and let me contrast all this value and expenses and its net yield 
with the more than doubled net yield by my invention, effected by a few half hands and 
machinery that costs nothing compared to the value of the lands and the investment 
which raises the cotton, and upon which the outlay, in addition to his present expenses 
is for machinery, which will last thir} years, and the wages of a spinner, and oils. 

The moment it is seen and understood by the planters, that these few half hands and 
this machinery and trifling outlay will net them as much or more than their large invest- 
ment, with the heavy expenses on it to reise the crop, does, they will not pause in their 
decision to avail themselves of my invention as soon as possible. 

That this immensely increased income is not to be transient, and the price will not de- 
cline by our spinning the entire crop of country into yams, let me impress these facts on 
your minds. The cotton spinner is at a heavy outlay to buy his location and to pay for his 
factory buildings and those of the operatives, to arrange and buy his motive power and 
his fuel for it, to buy his machines, to pay his daily expenses for the hire of his clerks, 
managers, overseers and operatives ; to buy his daily supply of cotton, pay his insurance, 
freight and other expenses, and which, altogether, demand a large share of capital. 
actual cost to the spinner, besides the cost of cotton to spin, is from 8c. to 10c. a pound : 
then, besides the cost of cotton and the cost to spin, he must get several cents more fo 
each pound to pay him his profit on his capital and for the trouble he is at. Now, as the 
planter has within himself all these items very nearly, and must have them, he evidently is 
not at this outlay and expense, and so what it costs the spinner for a pound of cotton and 
to spin a pound of yarns, and some, if not all of his profits, the planter may be positive he 
will get for his yarns. The spinner cannot sell below cost, as the planter must make 
a better yarn, as his rom appear in market, the present spinners will withdraw from so 
unequal a contest. This must be apparent to all. 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS. 


I will have the machinery made in the best manner, and as low as I can, which the 
planter can have time on for city acceptances. I give him plans and directions for the 
preparation of his house in which it is to be placed ; employ for him a proper person, who 
with a couple of the plantation hands, will put it up ; employ for him and keep him supplied 
with a managing spinner ; and for five crops the planter is to give me one fourth of ithe 
excess the yarns yield over what it would as cotton—that is to say, the planter is to re- 
tain all his cotton would have yielded him, and three fourths of what my invention does, 
and the remaining fourth is to be paid me, or put to my credit by his merchant as the 
yarns are sold, 

In a word, I sell what is equivalent to a plantation, negroes, stock, ete,, and receive 
one fourth of what it produces from the party buying. After the expiration of the five 
years to the extent he has purchased it, it becomes permanently his. 

Contracts with planters making two hundred bales of cotton, or upward, will, for. the 
present, be entered into, and further information as to cost of machinery, and number 
— sort of eee to spin a specified quantity, will be furnished on application tome 

ere, Or at Mobile. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Editors of newspapers throughout the cotton region, from North Carolina to Texas in- 
clusive, are invited to aid in the selection and to recommend to me energetic agents, 
to place this unparalleled invention before the cotton planters, and make contracts for 
me, whom, upon thus being presented to me, I will appoint and furnish with specific 


instructions. 
GEORGE G. HENRY. 
New-Orveans, March 23, 1859. may-6mo 








HYGEIA HOTEL, _ 
OLD POINT COMFORT, VIRGINIA. 





This delightful Summer Resort—the “ bright particular’’ locality of all 
the sunny South—is now the sole property of the undersigned, and will be 
opened on the Ist of June. I engage to make it to the seekers for health, 
recreation, gayety, and good living, supremely attraetive. 

For health, no mountain retreats can be safer, at any season of the year. 
It is exempt from disease in August, and September, and October, as in 
April, May, or June. Indeed, the first three are infinitely the most pleas- 
ant of the season. The weather is milder, ghe sea breeze balmier, and the 
luxuries of the salt water are to be had of finer quality, and in great pro- 
fusion. There is no more inviting spot on the whole Atlantic pesbowth 

The visitors may safely seek its attraction at al/ seasons of the year. I 
submit the following letter of Dr. Archer. My own experience and obser- 
vation for more than thirty years past, are to the same effect. 


JOS. SEGAR, Proprietor, 


RiceMonp, August 7, 1856, 

My Dear Sir: 

Your favor requesting my opinion as to the general healthiness of Old Point 
Comfort. is received, and I hasten to reply. 

I resided at Old Point, as Post Surgeon and as Physician, upwards of twenty years, 
and I have no hesitation in saying. that there are few, if any localities, in the United 
States, more healthy at all seasons of the year. 

I know of no place more exempt from bilious diseases, and I have never known a case 
of intermittent fever to originate there. 

In fine, I consider visitors from any climate as safe from disease, at Old Point Comfort, 
during the autumn months, as they would be in the mountains; or anywhere at the 
North. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Josgru Secar, Esq, Old Point Comfort. R. ARCHER. 


The region around the Point is as healthy as any in America, and even 
Norfolk is remarkable for its freedom from disease. If good quarantine 
regulations had existed, her terrible afflictions of 1853 had doubtless never 
been experienced. It was the infectious malaria conveyed by the Frank- 
lin which caused her temporary devastation. Philadelphia or New-York 
would have suffered similarly under like infiuences. 

The “ Hygeia” Hotel is excellently kept. The fare is everything that 
could be reasonably desired. An abundance of the finest fish and oysters 
grace the table at every meal, fresh from the bay. In short, the living is 
of the rarest kind. The proprietor, Joseph Segar, Esq., is a gentleman of 
the most enlarged and liberal -views. Ile has beem for many years a dis- 
tinguished member of the Legislature of Virginia, and is the father of the 
internal improvement system which is destined to give this State that place 
inthe scale of the Union which she so conspicuously enjoyed in by-gone 
days. From his singleness of purpose in this respect he bas won for him- 
selfan enviable fame. He commenced his labors as far back as 1836. 
Success. to such noble spirits, whatever the enterprise in which they en- 

e! 
ier Many important improvements have been made during the past 
Winter at Old Point, which will greatly add to the claims possessed by it 
to popular favor. june-—4mos. 




















C. ELINT & JONES 


wiht teRLt Awe RETAIL bab ER L 


% £Og 
Dealers. in Cabinet Pacrtsare, 
CHAIRS, FEATHERS, MOSS AND HAIR MATTRESSES, 
GURLAD HAUR, 
HAIR CLOTH, VARNISH, &ce., &c., 
iasome'"} 44 and 46 Royal-St., New-Orleans. 
KNICKERBOCKER MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE GO. Lite Husurance Ge,, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, 
Insures the Lives of White Persons & Slaves. OF NEW-YORK. 


-1y, 








STEPHEN C, WHEELER, Secreta C. ¥. WEMPLE, Sec’y. 
ERASTUS LYMAN, President. N.D. MORGAN, Pres’t. 

BOARD OF REFERENCE FOR NEW. ORLEANS. 
J. J. Person, Bsq., President Crescent City Bank, “The practice of Lire Insusace, in any country, 
Suifu & BROTHERS, No. 79 Canal-S indicates a statef suciety where high moral feeling aud 
PRED kK CAMMERDEN, Bn.» Merchant, 26Gravier.St., | commercial confidence exist.” —Jenkin Jones. 
% Webseite. W - RAWLINS £O0-Grocers,| QagH CAPITAL) AND ACCUMULATION 
Wn. 8S. Mount, Esq., Cashier of James Rubb's Bank, 
eer N. Handing. Esq., HARDING, ABBY & Morw- HALF MILLION DOLLARS. 

EAD, Carondelet. nereet. WM. A) BARTLETT, AGENT, 


Ronzar ii. BAILeyY, Esq., St. Charles Hotel. 
Kidical Examiner, R, JENNER COXE, M.D, SI Gravierst., B. 0. 
WILLIAM A, BARTLETT, Agent, REFERENCE IN NEW-ORLEANS, 
apl-ly. No. 81 Gravier.Street, New/Orleans. Messrs, Woop & Lows, Anp A. D. Guumrr & Co. 


The Aenincky Military Institute, 


Directed by a M- of Visitors appointed by the State, is under the superintendence of Col. E. 
Ww. —— a distinguished graduate of West Point, and a practical engineer, aided by an 
able faculty 

The course of study ia that taught in the best colleges, but more extended in Mathematics, 
Mechanics, Machines, Construction, Agtieltere Chemistry, and Mining Geology}; also, in 
English Literature, Historical Readings, and Modern Languages, accompanied by.daily and 
regulated exercise, 

Schools ef Architecture, Engineering, Commerce, Medicine, and Law, admit of relecting 
studies to suit time, means, and abject. of professional preparation, both before and after 
ae 

Tue Cuances: $102 per half-yearly session, payable in advance. 

; + na the Superintendent, at * tary Institute, Franklin Springs, Ky.” or the whder- 
signe 


apl-ly. P, DUDLEY, President of the Board. 


BLOOMFIELD, STEEL & CO’S 


MAM BOTH 


BOOK AND PAPER ESTABLISHMENT, 


AND EMPORIUM FOR SCHOOL BOOKS, 


No. 60 CAMP-STREE pee 


Where is constant! t a full and complete assortment.of SCHOOL BOUKS; ng HISTORIES, READERS, 

GEOGRAPHIES, Ic" NARIES, MATHEMA’ ORKS, ARITHMETICS. | C8, and rales «by on Rhet- 

orie, Astronomy, Philosophy, Chemistry, » Physiology, Concho ay, Bpaliers @ com. 

> supply o “French, § nish, German, I ‘n, Greek and Hebrew SCH L BOOKS, “GLOBES, School 
NKSTANDS and PAPERS of every description, gold at publishers’ and manufacturers’ prices. 


To Clerks of Courts, Sheriffs, Justices of the Peace, and Recorders. 
constantly on hand |e full wal bab bor eee $ and poets, various sizes and styles; RE. 
comp’ PAPER. ruled or plain ; ES, ete., ete. 


Merchants, meintahdanias aeaioen and Cotton Brokers, 

Will find at our Establishment everythin, = Remy y to complete the counting-room with the best selected stock of 
ens ried nase Wineaeas Boake CU PARA cS ren 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, PRINTERS, AND BOOKBINDERS. 

As to style, price, and quality, we defy competition ! 
apl-lyr. ' BLOOMFIELD, STEEL & CO.. No. 60 Camp-Sr. 

19 

















GET YOUR SHIRTS IN NEW- ORLEANS, ATS. N. MOODY’S, 


COR. OF CANAL AND ROYAL STS. 
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Aa. WHITING & CO., 


Commission and Forwarding Werchants, 
Ii W-ORLBANS. ; 





[> Personal attention paid to Receiving and Ponwasne all Goods consigned to ouz 
care, by the Cheapest and Best Routes 


TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


The interest of Owners and Shippers consulted. 
A. WHITING. apl-ly. H. 8S. WHITTEMORE. 


GHORGD F. HILL, 


Commission and Forwarding sHerchant, 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE, 
No. 150 NORTH SECOND-STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


wearer 


Particular attention paid pe the purchase of Pork, Bacon, Flour, and Grain, and to filling 
orders generally for Western Produce. 
Refer to Messrs. McILVAINE, SON & CO., and Merchants generally, of yt a Va; 
Messrs. WALTER G. ROBINSON & CO., New-Orleans; Messrs. BRANDE 
HUBBARD & CO., ’ New- Orleans, ap-ly. 


French and German Looking-Glass Depot, 


No. 87 CHARTRES-ST, NEW-ORLEANS. 


ime TWHUPIBIR, 
PICTURE FRAME MANUFACTURER, 


(3 Keeps constantly on hand a large assortment of French and German -Glasses 
of all sizes, framed in the best style, Of Bos Ieteat. pavarne, sad of, Gee Snes which 
- cannot be surpassed by any other establishment for cheapness, beauty, and durabilty. He 
manufactures and has on hand Portrait and Picture Frames, and every thing in his line. 


Old Frames re-gilt, and new Glasses inserted ; old Looking-Glass Plates re-silvered. ” 
api-ly. 























Balances and Scaies. 
L. STEPHENSON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS. 
SOoccHEssons Fo DEARBORN 


No. 72 Water-street, 


BOSTON. 





We are the manufactuters of the “ DEARBORN PATENT BALANCE,” which 1» the 
acknowledged standard throughout the world. 


AGENTS—Octavus Cohen & Co., Savannah. 
Barnewall & Fitler, Mobile. : 
J. E. Beylle & Co., New-Orleans. jan-ly 


MAYNARD & NOYES’ 


BLACK WRITING INK 


MANUPACTORY, 
MORE THAN FORTY YEARS ESTABLISHED. 
The above popular Ink, together with 
Blue, Red, Carmine, Copying Ink, and Ink Powder, 


Is for sale by the manufacturers in Boston, and also by Wholesale and Retail Stationers and 
Booksellers everywhere. Notice the following testimonial : 





“From experiments instituted by me, in 1855 and 1856, and repeated within the past six 
raonths, Iam fully satisfied that Maynard & Noyes’ Writing Ink is entitled to the pre-emi 
rence it has always sustained for legibility, and permanence of color. 

“JAMES R. CHILTON, M. D., Chemist. 

“New-York, May 11, 1858.” jan-ly 


STIMSON, VALENTINE & CO., 


VARNISH MANUFACTURERS 
i n MARY. | 3 
STORE, 36 INDIA-STREET, BOSTON. 
eel © Gp 


ted oped VARNISHES. 
IMITATION EN@LISH Ropy CAR, ENGINE (for Locomotives,) ELASTIO 
OAC BO BOD’ ODY, 








PRIS COACH ‘BODY, WHITE COACH B 
Dace ENAMEL LEATHER, (for Uarrlage Teen 


a ssely _V SRN ISDS. 
EXTRA POLISHING, (for Pia 41, Feb ISHING, FINE FLOWING, WHITE 
COP AL, (for Chamber r fete) BA 5AM ae EXTRA FURNITURE, SHELLAC, 
BL. STAIN, ZINC DRIER. 
#ABOOOK'S IRON LACQUER. 


Oar Varnishes are put up in Extra Packages which are Charged at cost. 
Feb-ly 


DR. SEARD’S EVE INFIRMARY, 


No. 35 LAFAYETTE-STREET, (LATE HEVIA,) 
Barween Baronne anp CaRONDELE? Sts., NEW-ORLEBANS. 








This Institution is open for the reception of persons affected with diseases of the Eye 

The building is new, the rooms large and airy. Every atiention will be paid to the com 
fort of patients. 

Wards devoted to the treatment of Slaves, with Eye affections. 

A competent Physician resides in the house. 


— warn — 
TERMS. 
Whites, from += + +» - - - $2 00 to $5 00 per day. 
Negroes, - - - - = = + + = 100 % 


OPERATIONS CHARGED EXTRA. 
feb’y—ly. DR. C. BEARD OCULIST, 167 Canal-St New-Orleans. 








FINKLE & LYON’S 


& MAe 
Lg® Weg 


503 Brondway, Rew-dork, 


OFFICE, 








To practically develop aad perfect the Sewing Machine Art, is to carry joy and gladness te 
ne small portion of the civilized world. Toaliberalextent,it is to provide an honorable support 
to the indigent and the dependent, and to multiply the means of social advancement to all. 

But to render the Sewing Machine Art in the highest degree useful, it is necessary, 1st.— 
To divest the Sewing Machine of every loose and elumsy attachment—of every delicate and 
complicated contrivance. 2d.—It must be simple in its construction throughout, that it may 
be easily understood and readily adjusted. 84.—It mast be certain in its results, that the 
operator may not be discouraged with the undoing of imperfect work, and the loss of goods 
ruined by a second sewing. 4th.—It must be adapted to a great range Of workmanship, as 
most can have but one Machine for every kind of sewing. 5th.—It should be strong and 
durable in all its parts. This may seem less important for light, family use, where the most 
delicate Machine may work well for a while, but eveu this light service will seon render it 
less certain in its operations, requiring more and more frequent and expensive repairing. 

To perfect the Sewixe Macutne Art, Mr. Finkig has devoted himself and all his means 
for the la.t six or seven years. For this task he was not wholly pe cue: having devoted 
the greater part of his earlier life to the study and investigation of mechanics, with a view to 
discover the most simple and available methods of applying correct principles in the con- 
struction of machinery. ‘ 

In his improvements of the Sewing Machine, he has, by better adaptation and connection 
of its several parts, rendered each movement positive and absolute, and at the same time 
light and easy, so as to obtain the highest speed with little or no noise, and without injury to 
the Machine. He bas so simplified its construction, that the most inexperienced can soon 
learn to operate and regulate it without encountering the usual difficulties and discourage- 
ments so freqnently complained of by beginners In the use Of Sewing Machines. Indeed, so 
triumphant has been his success. that we defy the world to produce the first intelligent and 
unbiassed mechanic whd who wi'l not proncunce it the very best Sewing Machine he ever 
saw; but we deem it more dignified that a man’s own works should praise him, than we 
ourselves, 

It were an easy ta-k to offer long catalogues of high sounding references, and still easie: 
to publish noasensical Gazettes of flippant and flattering testimonials from paid newspaper 
editors and bought-up officials, but it wouid be ef no earthly service. to the buyer since the 
poorest Machines furnish those in the greatest abundance, and that, too, of necessity, like 
‘Quaek Medicines,” to conceal their lack of merit. 

We, therefore, would seek simply an intelligent examination of the Merits of our Ma- 
chines in comparison with others—this examination we would have the most impartial. To 
this ent we sagge-t that the «ame course be adopted that was adopted by the Board of Examn- 
iners, at the Franklin Institute, in Philadelphia, at their last annual exhibition. Their report 
on Sewing Machines is very instructive, and may be had om application at our office. By thus 
referring to the course adopted by the Franklin Institute, we may be disclosing a secret of the 
trade, avd yet to those about to purchase a Sewing Machine for family use, it is but doing as 
we woul be done by. 

Let the Machine be threaded with fine spool cotton—not silk—the upper and under spools 
alike; then take some dozen pieces of different fabrics, ranging all the way from the finest 
gauze to the heaviest cloth, and even stout, hard leather; sew each of these, with the Machine 
running at its highest speed, without stopping, or even changing the tension; repeat this 
process backward and forward some scores of times. Now, if the sewing on all the different 
fabrics is perfeet, the seam elastic, and alike on both sidés, no skipping of stitches, then it is 
safe to conclude that the Machine is not a poor Machine at least, and the Machine that will 
do this dest, is the be-t for family use, 

We also manufacture various other Machines for heavy Tailoring, Harness Work, &c. 

But we will only add, that we guarantee every Machine we sell to give better satisfaction 
than any other Sewing Machine in this market. Should it fail to do this, the purchaser is 
d-aired to return the Machine and receive his money, 

N. B.—We keep constantly on hand a full assortment of Sewine Macuine Finpings. 


meee eteene, | FINKLE & LYON. 
june lyr. 
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DR. HOOFLAND’S CELEBRATED GERMAN BITTERS, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. C. M. JACKSON, Philadelphia, Pa., 


WILL EFFECTUALLY CURE 


LIVER COMPLAINT, DYSPEPSIA, JAUNDICE, 


Chronic ex Nervous Debility, Diseases of the Kidneys, and all Diseases arising 
from a Disordered Liver or Stomach. 


The proprie or, in calling the attention of the public to this preparation, does so witha feel- 
ing of the utmost confidence in ita virtues, and adaptation to the diseases for which it is recom- 
mended. 

It is no new and untried article, but one that has stood the test of a ten years’ trivl before the 
American people, and its reputation and sale are unrivalled by any similar 5 np extant. 
The testimony in its favor given by the most prominentgand well-known physicians and indi- 
viduals in all parts of the country, is im , anda ful perusal of the Almanac published 
anpually by the proprietor, and to be had gratis of any of h Agents, cannot but satisfy the 
most skeptical that this remedy is really deserving the Cys celebrity it has obtained. 

Dr. Hoofiand’s Balsamic Cordial will cure coughs, colds, &c. 








{> Principal Office and Manufactory, No. 418 Arch-street, Philadelphia, Pa. (apl-ly) 
(> For sale by Druggists and Storekeepers in every town and village in the United States. 
M. W. BALDWIN, M. BAIRD. 
MM. W. BALDWIN & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 

MANUFACTURE 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Of the most cgerevet construction, and perfect adaptation to all the variety of circumstances 
under which they can be usefully employed, ranging in bt from ten to thirty-six tons, and 
using one half, two thirds, three fourths, or the whole weight for adhesion, as the grade of the 
road, or business to be done, may render desirable or eT redb. 

Plan A, and B, on six wheels, single pair of drivers and 

Plan C, on eight w two pairs of drivers and Truck. 

Plan D, on ten wheels, three pairs of drivers and Truck. 

Plan D, on six wheels, three pairs of drivers. 

Plan E, on eight wheels, four pairs of drivers. 

The D and E are intended exclusively for freight, and are ada to roads having heavy 
grades and curves of short radius. The temporary track over the Blue Ridge, connecting the 
Eastern ard Western divisions of the Virginia Central Railroad, and having grades of feet 
rise per mile, and curves of three hundred feet radius, has been successfully worked for nearly 
two years, by six-wheeled D engines of our make. 3 4 

The materials and workmanship, efficiency and durability, economy of fuel and repairs, are 
guaranteed equal to any other engines in use. 

We refer to the following Railroad Companies:—N. O, J. & G.N.R. R. Co., New Orleans, 
Louisiana; M. & W. P. Montgomery, Ala.; M. & G., Columbus, Ga.; 0. BR. R. & B. Co., Sa- 
vanggh, Ga.; G. R.R. & B. Co., Augusta, Ga.; 8. O. R. R. Co., Charlesten, 8. C.; Greenville and 
Columbia R. R., Columbia, 8. C.; W. & R., Wilmington, N. C.; Virginia Central R. R., Ricb- 
mond, Va.; Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; Philadelphia and Reading R. R.; North Penn. R. R.: 
Philadelphia Ger. & Nor. R. R.; Beaver MeadoweR. R.; offices in Philadelphia’ Belvidere, 
Del. BR. R., N. J., and others. apl-tf 





CANCER OCOURED. 





CANCERS, TUMORS, WENS, SCROFULA, ULCERS, &., CURED, 
WITHOUT SURGIOAL OPBRATION. 
DR. LOUNSBERRY & CO., 


NO. 50 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Dr. L. & Co., during fifteen years devoted especially to the treatment of the above diseases, 
have fully demonstrated the great superiority of their mode of treatment over all other 
knownsyste ms, . 

Further information or advice be had by addressing Dr. L. & Co.; or their phlet 
on Cancer will de sent to any P. 0. ess, frée of charge. It contains nruch valuable — 
mation. dlec- 

















BAIRD’S MARBLE WORKS 


Ridge Avenue and Spring Garden street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The various improvements which have been made in nearly all the branches of trade, have 
not been overlooked in the manufacture of MARBLE, and a rapid and important progression 
has been the consequence. The many changes of style and ornamentation in the interior of 
our dwellings, have been met by an equal advance in taste, beauty. and cheapness, in this impor- 
tant department of the Arts; and too, in a manner unsurpassed in skill by that of any 


other branch of trade. Human i , and the powers of invention, have been called into 
requisition, and with the aid of mac and steam, that which was deemed almost impossible 
but a few years ago, is now an Ate yy occurrence. 

The proprietor has eae , of years in the Marble business, and finding, some years 
since, a desire on peed for a better a, in the Monumental Art, he deter- 
mined that they souk bi and directed his Soteeten to an improvement in that de- 
partment, and he is happy risen “ Bee with the aid of steam machinery (the most of his own 
invention), he has realized his most expectations. He hasalso procured the aid of the 
first architects of this country, as as native and foreign ornamenta] sculptors, for the pur- 


pose of furnishing original designs, which have received the approval of a discerning public, 
both for their beauty of ¢ STHAM MARBLE WORKS in 
Having one of the | LE WORKS in the country, he offers his services for 
the manufacture of Man Monuments, Mosaic-Floors, and all other kinds of Marble Work, in 
astyle of the greatest erdliiaee: at the lowestcharges, feeling confident that he can completo 
all orders with punctuality, and satisfaction to all who may favor him with their patronage. 
Address as above. oct-ly 


JAMES E. CALDWELL & CO., 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR 
NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 
’ Vo. 822 Chestnut-street, Philadelphia, 
OPPOSITE THE GIRARD HOUSE. 


We seqpeenesnty invite our Southern friends to examine our entire NEW STOOK, recently 
selected by one of the firm in Europe, comprising 


SUPERIOR 4 WATCHES, 


FROM ESTABLISHED MAKERS. 

Only authorized Agents in Pennsylvania for the sale of Charles Frodsham’s Gold Chrono- 
meter Timekeepers, made in London; and Patek, Philippe & Co., in Geneva, with certificates ; 
Jules Jurgensen Hunting Minute Repeaters and Lightning Seconds; J. E. Caldwell & Co.'s 
Timekeepers ; Edward Favre Brandt, and other makers. 


18-C.1 RAT GOLD CHAINS AVD GROUPS, 
RICH DIAMOND AND PEARL, NAPLES, ROMAN AND FLORENTINE 


THWELRY, 


MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH PLATED ON GERMAN SILVER, AND 


Sine Cut Glasswares, of Original Designs, 


FOR DESSERT AND ORNAMENTAL PURPOSES. ™ 
ARTISTIC BRONZE 


CLOCKS AND ORNAMENTS, 


FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
Merling Silver Tea Sets, Forks, Spoons, Turecens, Waiters, #e. 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH FANCY GOODS. 


BRUFF, BROTHER & SEAVER, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN HARDWARE, 


FINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY, 


Guns, Rifles, Pistols, and Sporting Articles, 


44 WARREN-STREET,. 





dec-ly 





chard P. Braff, James I. Day, 
arles Bruff, NEWYORK. (Special Partner, 
arthur G Seaver, late of New-Orleans 


SOLK AGENTS FOR B. P. BRUFF’S CAST STEBL AXES. 


jan-ly 
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TO-COTTON AND 


WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS. 











TO COTTON PLANTERS. 











We wonld introduce to your notice the 


LOUISIANA CYLINDER GIN, FOR SHORT STAPLE COTTON, 


A machine which has ade. wee eye This Gin has.@ Roller of a peculiar construe- 
tion, filled with teeth comp of “ Angular Steel Wire,” and placed in the Roller tan- 
gentially to its axis, so that they always present needle Deena with broad backs, and are 
so close together that nothing but Cotton can be secreted between them, leaving the Seeds 
and Trash upon the surface, and the Sand and Dirt, instead-of dulling the teeth in the 
Roller, sharpensthem. In connection with this Roller is a “Stationary Serrated Straight- 
edge,” which acts in concert with it (in effect), the same as the Revolving Rollers do say 
the “Sea Island Cotten,” combing it under Straight-edge, and thereby STRAIGHT 
ENING THE FIBRE, preventing a.tocetuer the Napping of the Cotton, and in no 
MANNER shortening the Staple. The Cotton is taken from the r with the Brush, and 
thrown into the Lint Room in the usual way. The machine is simple in its construction, 
having but two motions, the “ Roller” and the “ Brush,” and is not so liable to get: out of 
order, nor to take fire, as the Saw Gin, and occupies much less space, and requires less 
power than a Saw Gin of the same capacity. A Gin of the capacity of 500 pounds of Lint 
in two hours, occupies a space of five and a half by three feet, and can be driven with 
three-mule power, easily. Another peculiarity of this Gin, is, that it takes the Cotton 
from the surface of the Roll, and presents it to the Brush in a thin sheet, as it passes be- 
yond the Stiai ht-edge, enabling the Brush to mote the Cotton in a superior manner, 
whilst the Roll in front of the Straight-edge is carried upon the top of it, dividing the two 
at that pes and following a Curved [ron or Shell, is returned again to the Cylinder, form- 
ing a Roll of, about eight inches diameter; the Seeds, Bolls and Trash, being retained 
in the Breast by an adjustable front board, and discharged at the will of the operator, the 
same as the Saw Gin. The Curved Iron or Shell is capable of being adjusted so as to 
press the Roll as hard upon the Ginning Roller as may be desired. Anything can be 
placed in the Breast of this Gin, such as Sticks, Trash, Bolls, &c., as the Roller receives 
and takes forward nothing but the Lint, and rejects ALL extraneous matter, This is a 
novel feature in the Gin, and peculiarly adapts it to the wants of large planters who are 
short-handed, and gather their Cotton trashy, as it increases the value of the Cotton from 
t to 1} cents per pound more than that ginned upon any other machine. 

There is a Rollet Gin that has been in the Market for several years but the Louisiana 
‘vin is on an entire different principle, and there being no agents for this Gin, apply direct to 


ALFRED JENES & SON, 
BRIDESBURG, PA,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


CUTTON AND WOOLEN MACHINES. 
y: 


sep- 











REED’S 
Patent Steam Engines, 





THESE Engines have been used four years, during which time over three hundred oi 
them have been built, thus proving them to be the most simple, durable and economical ever 
constructed, and for portable or stationary power, superior to all otbers. They were exhibited 
at the Palace of Industry, Paris, in 1855, and commanded the attention and admiration of the 
first Engineers of Europe, who, ha tested them, pronounced the result a gain of twenty 
per cent. over all others, and awarded first prize to the inventor. 

This caving is obtained partly by reducing the working parts to less than half the ordinary 
number, dispensing with those pieces causing the most friction, viz.: the cross-heada, slides, 
eennecting rod, eccentrics, rock shafts, &¢.. thereby requiring much less attention, oil, and re- 
pairs. The greatest saving, however, is effected by letting the steam in both sides the cylin 
der at the same time, which doubles the aecess and egress to and from the cylinder, and avoids 
all lateral pressure of steam (positive necessities to power and economy in all Steam Engines). 

For peeme purposes these Engines are placed upon an improved tubular boiler, making 
a large surface, in the strongest and most compact fo:m, very economical in the conxump- 
tion of fuel, safe and easy to manage by those who are not experienced in o ting Steam En- 
gines. The whole is mounted on wheels, with pipes attached, and tested with steam at a high 
pressure, before leaving the shop, thereby obviating the expense of eniploying a mechanic to 
set them up or run them. 

, Having devoted fifteen years in constructing and adapting steam power to the various pur- 
poses for which it is used, such as Sawing, Grinding, Planing, Hoisting, Thrashing, Pumping, 
Cotton Ginning, Coffee Roasting, Printing, &c., &c., we have not only been convinced of the ne- 
ceasity of a wo pag durable, economical, and safe steam power, but also of furnishing, 
complete, with our Engines, such Mills, Machinery, 4 c,, as may be required for these purposes. 

Parties wishing anything in this line may address the inventor without any hesitation, 4s 
he will be most willing to answer any inquiries. $ 

Second-hand Engines taken in exchange, bought and sold at fair valuations. The very 
best Machinery of all kinds furnished at short notice. : 


For further particulars address 
JOHN A. REED, 
feb-lyr, No. 202 Broadway, cor. Maiden-Lane, N. Y 
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Machine Works, Richmond, Va. 


PORTABLE CInRCUIAR SAW MIiIt.s. 


PORTABLE AND STATIONARY STEAM ENGINES, for Sawing Lumber, Ginning Cotton, Driving Grist Mills, and other Plantation uses, from P. Ranm’s Bagle 


Lud 





CONSTANTLY REOBIVING, AND FOR SALE BY BDMUND M. IVENS, Goneral Agent, No. 2 Union-5t., New-Crleans. 


apl-by. 








DRUGS, CHEMICALS, PAINTS, OILS, &C. 
0.0. WOODMAN, WHOLESALE DRUGGIST. 


CORNER OF COMMON AND MAGAZINE STREETS, NEW-ORLEANS, 


import@R AND DEALER IN 
Choice Drugs, Selected Medicines, Pure Chemicals, and Essential Gils. 
Arrangements have been made to receive, direct from Jaragoza, a regular supply of 
CONGRESS WATER. 





_—— > + © 0+ ae 
PAINTS, OILS, AND WINDOW GLASS. 
20,000 pounds Pure White Lead. 600 gallons Spirits Turpentine. 
10,000 nds No. 1 White Zinc Paint, Am. 1,500 gallons English Linseed Oil. 
5,000 poands French Snow White Zine. 50 casks English Venetian Red. 
20 casks French Yellow Ochre, 60 barrels Lamp Black. 
6 barrels Copal Varnish. 1,006 boxes French Window Glass, assortr ¢ 
6 barrels White Damar Varnish. : sizes, 8 by 10 to 24 by 30. 
3 barrels Japan Varnish. 100 Kegs Yellow Ochre, in oil 
2 barrels Coach Varnish. 100 Kegs Venetian Red, in oil. 


Together wth all the various colors, dry and in oil. Al of which will be sold at the very 
LOWEST MARKET RATES. 
Those wbo are building Fine Houses are recommended to examine the first quality of Frencl 
Glass, which is nearly equal to American Crown Glass, and at half the price. I import thi- 
article direct from one of the Largest Manufactories in Europe. 





TEE GREAT COUGE REMEDY ! 


CHERRY EXPECTORANT. 


a ee on) 


The following original letter was handed to us for publication. A remedy which can elie¢i 
such encomiums, must be a good one: 





GaLveston, TEXAS, April 25, 1856. 
Dr. 0. 0. Woonman, New-Orleans : 

My Dear Sir: In justice to you and a duty I owe to a suffering, and, I may say, a world of coughing 
people, I state what your invaluable Cough Remedy—your Cherry Expectorant—has done for me, whe» 
all other — have failed to give any rlief. In the fall of 1547, living in St. Lonis, where I have re 
sided most of the time for the last sixteen years, I took a severe cold which settled on my lungs, and wa- 
confined to my bed, and dose.j and blistered oy doctors for several weeks, but finally got on my I+gs again 
but not cured of my hard coughing, and rattling and tickling in my throat, which continued incessantls 
for more than six montha, always the worst in the winter. My friends insisted I had coughed enough to 
kill a dozen common men, and that I must be in the last stages of consumption I made up my mind | 
must cough my life away. I left St. Louis in December lust to travel and spend the winter in the South 
When I called at your store in Vicksburg, you will recollect, I was coughing so hard I could not tatk to 


make my businéss known. You said that fe would cure my cough. As you gave me a bottle of your 
i not te try it; and 


Cherry rant, I thought I would not « and your medicine so much as 
in ‘neattdiasas shell I ever Feniom ber the any Pathos. Tp but a few days it began to allay and diminish 
my cough and all tickling in my throat; and before I had used more than thr-e fourths of the contents 
of that bottle, I was entirely cured, and for weeks I did not even raise a cough, though exposed day and 
night, in all weathers, in travelling. However, in March, while travélling in North Carolina, I took a 
severe cold, and my coughing commenced again, and also the tickling in my throat, at intervals; and be- 
fore my arrival in New-Orleans, on the 12th inst. on some nights my coughing would commence and 
continue for an hour or two. I soon procured another bottle from you, and in less than two days I wa- 
entirely relieved again. I am now determined to always Keep a bottle on hand, and in the commencing 
of a cough, a very few small doses will relieve it entirely. Iam now fully satisfied it is the best Cough 
Remedy now known to the world; and it is a duty you owe to the coughing and afflicted part of the 
human family, to put so valuabie a remedy within the reach of all. Its praise will soon be upon the 
tongues of tens of thousands of joyful and coughless happy sou)s. So great a remedy as your Expectur 
ant should be brought before the public. 
f Tam, dear sir, respectfully yours, 

R. J. WOODWARD, of St. Lowis, Missouri 


©. J, WOOD & CO., Wholesale Agents, St. Louis, and for sale by all Drnggists 
in the South and Western States. 


0. 0. WOODMAN, 
CORNER OF COMMON AND MAGAZINE STREETS, SOLE PROPRIETOR 


apr-lyr, 


Hatvenatustatahanananael Soke RR 
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TRUTH OMNIPOTENT! 


We Pe our readers and the public generally 
the following copy of a letter received by us 
from J, W. Vesey, Esq., of the 

vative, enclosing at the time ae 


uni 
to that paper from Colonel Forth 
Mississippi, and who was former! 
editor of the Conservative. The subject of the 


letter and communication we roe feel“ it 

to comment on— the wh 
story, oh that ought to go h to those in 
whose hands the rising generation of chil- 
dren are placed for nurture and for care. All 
we ask of our readers is a careful perusal of 
the documents. 


Corsgrvatrvs Orrtcs, } ‘ 
Aberdeen, Miss., August 8d, 1858. 


Measns. Wrient & Co.—As a aS . 
enoe to your tions prove ou. 
gnclose the iow ing, pobiithed at my request, in the 
“ Conservative’ of the ist inat. 

Col, Vasser was formerly associate editor of the ‘‘ Con- 
a a is well known oe North Missirsippi, as a 

1 intelli and strict integrity. 


Respectfully, 
J. W. VESEY. 





——-- eve 


CSCOMMUNICATED. 








[For the Comservative.] 


ApenpxEn, Aug. 19th, 1858. 


Dear Vasey :—Upon the principles ot justice and hv- 
manity, I am induced to ask your permission to insert this 
communication in your paper, believing, as I do, that it 
may be tre means of preveuting untimely sorrow in many 
a happy household. 

last, having been for several daye previous 
absent from my ‘amily, | found, on my return beme, that 
my infant, aged about 15 months, was quiet anwell, from 
some unknown eause—supposed to be teething. nan ex- 
amination, however, I was of the opinion that ber indispo- 
sition —— from worma; and hgay Kee told by a 
respectable physician that Winer’s Caxapran Vermi- 
FUGR was @ sovereign remedy this terrible enemy 
of children, I was Induced to give it a trial, relactanty, 
by the a of my family pbys‘cian, 

On the morning (Saturday), { commenced ad- 
ministering it by directions, save in quantity, being efrnid 
to give the amount of prescription. | was unable to detect 
any impression oecasioned by it until late in the afternoon 
of that day; and should not then, but for the discharge of 
some thirteen Mog or in leogth from two and a 
half to six inches, This I thooght a remarkable number 
for a nursing fant, But, to my great amazement, about 
one o’clock the next morning I was aroused from my slum- 

to witness the incredible number of one bundred and 
thirty-six from one evacuation, 


of the eame morning (Sunday), bat one 
oma!) dose was administered, which = » by the 
discharge of fifty during the day, The next y), 
none was administered; but still occasional di oe- 


curred during the day, varying in size and quantity as 
p ree Seta y, varying quantity 


On Ti morning following, one more smal] dose was 
administered, making in all five Soten ah 9 Ganttos of 8 Jaa 
|, instead of « half as prescribed he label! of di- 


rections, Jw all, the little crenture bas d to this 
ite upw of three bu worms, & jority of whieh 
will - wat five or six inches in jongth, and is ree | 
a aa usual, with returning evidences of good health 
its, 

PHiaving met with such astonishing effects in the case of 
may infant, | was induced to use the ba ape fe opm 
ehiliren under my protection, varying in from two to 
i at 





heretofore to of every kind; second, because 
my experience has Sbavivesd me that in the experiment 
have made with Wiven’s Canantay Veruirvae, itis due 
to suffering humanity, ss we!! as the manufacturer of the 
» to make public the results of my observation. 
W. H. VASSER, 
——699—==, , 
Por anle in New-Orleans, wholesale and retail, by 


J. WRIGHT & 0O., 





21 and 151 Chartres-St., 
way—) yr. Sorz Prorriztons. 


WINER'’S ~ 
Canadian Vermifuge 


SAVES:THE CHILDREN. 
WAY 





WINER'S 
Canadian Vermituge 


OUGHT TO BE IN ALL 
NURSERIES. 





WINER’S 


Canadian Vermifuge 


Is THE DELIGHT OF 
MOTHERS. 


WINER'S 
Canadian Vermifuge 


DESTROYS WORMS AT ONCE, 


WINER’S 
Canadian Vermifuge 


TUE DELIGHT OF NURSES. 


—_—_—sIr 


WINER'S 


Canadian Vermifuge 


THE ONLY THING THAT CAN BE 
RELIED ON T@ EXTERMINATE 
WORMS. 


WINER’S 


Canadian Vermifuge 
FOR EXPELLING WORMS, 


Remember it is the only thing 
that can be depended on 











JACOBS’ GALLERY. 





DAGUERREOTYPES, 
Ambrotypes aud Lhotographs, 


NO. 98 CAMP-STREET, 
DY W -ORLBAWNS. 





PICTURES DONE IN OIL AND WATER COLORS, OR IN PASTEL, ON THE 
MOST FAVORABLE TERMS, IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF ART, 
AND WITH THE UTMOST DISPATCH, 


° PLANTERS AND OTHERS 
from the Intenor are invited to call and inspect the capacious Halls of this 
Establishment, and examine the style and finish of the work, 


COPIES 
of Daguerreotypes, or other pictures, painted to life size and in every style. 
The reputation of this Establishment has been based upon the results of the 


labors of many years. 
may—lyr. 


AFFLECK’S SOUTHERN RURAL ALMANAC, 


HAS BEEN PUBLISHED, ALMOST CONTINUOUSLY, EACH YEAR SINCE 1845, 


It has been prepared with a view to being circulated in the families of the Planters in the 
South-west; and is to he sooamt in — every — 

The number circulated, each year, ranged from 20,000 to 56,000. No more are printed 
than are previous! ordered, or certain to be Srnsieted 

The aim ofthe Editor, has been to disseminate useful information; and that, upon subjects 

peculiarly interesting to the Planter and his family, as also to the Overseer. 

The he regular and increasing demand goes far to prove that he has been successful. 

The number for 1860 will be got up with more than usual care. And having made acontract 
with a well-known New-Orleans house—that of Messrs. D. Felt & Stetson—for the future pub- 
lication of the work, the subserfber believes he may safely promise that, in mechanical execu- 
tion, the future numbers will excel the preceding ones. 

The price per page, for advertising, is one for each thousand copies circulated, or 35 
dollars for 35,000 of a circulation ; and in pro pogrom if the edition exceeds thisnumber. The 
certificate of Messrs. D, Felt & Stetson w accompany the receipt for the price of each 
advertisement. 

The copy goes into the hands of the Printers, on the first of Juve. It is, therefore, necessary 
that all advertisements should reach the bands of the Subscriber, not later than 15th 

Booksellers, Country Merchants, and others, are supplied with editions of not less than 300 
copies, at $5 per 100. This includes the cost of a business card u the title-page, and of an 
advertisement to occupy the bag of the 4th page of the cover of such edition, but referring 

only to the business of the party ordering. 

Any number of copies can be "applied, without such card, by Messrs. D. Felt & Stetson, at 


$6 per 100. 
AFFLECK'S PLANTATION RECORD AND ACCOUNT BOOKS, 


have now been in the hands of Planters for some ten years; and have, without any especial 
effort on the part of the publisher, gradually worked their way into such general favor, that 
the edition for Cotton Planters now in press, reaches the number of 3,000 copies. 

These will be suet peel Ist June next. Orders are solicited from ‘thé trade; and which 
may be addressed to Mésers. D. Felt & Stetson, of New-Orleans. If the order is sent in time to 
fone the books shipped direct from New-York, a discount of 30 per cent is allowed. If distri- 
buted from New-Orleans, 25 per cent. A mstltacuney_cpeepigpnee at 6 months from date of 
shipment will suffice ; or 5 per cent. off for cash. Ad 


THOMAS AFFLECK, 
way—lyr. ; Washington, Adams County, Miss. 


















WELLS & PROVOST, 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE 


POR EVERY VARIETY OF 


PICKLES, PRESERVES, 


Preserved Provisions, Sauces, 
FANCY SHELF GOODS, &c., 
215 AND 217 FRONT-STREBET, 


june-ly WEWeTORBK. 





Valcanic Repeating Fire-Arms, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


WEW=HAVEN ARMS COMPANY, 
NEW-HAVEN, CONN. 
PATENTED 1854. 








RIFLES, CARBINES, AND PISTOLS, LOADING WITH FROM 7 TO 30 BALLS, _ 


CAN BE DISCHARGED WITH GREATER RAPIDITY AND CER- 
TAINTY THAN ANY OTHER PISTOL OR RIFLE. 


THIRTY BALLS CAN BE LOADED AND DISCHARGED IN ONE MINUTE. 
JOSHPH MERWIN, Agent 
iuly-lyr OFFICE AND DEPOT, 267 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 





JOHN C. HULI, CHARLES W. HULL, RICH. C. HULL. 


J. C. HULL & SONS, 


(SUCCESSORS TO W. HULL & SON,) 
MANUPACTURERS OF 


Steam Soap and Latent Refined Aiould Candles 


ALSO EVERY VARIETY OF FANCY SOAPS, 
Nos. 108, 110 AND 112 CLIFF-STREET, 
july-lyr NEW-VToR=z. 








le Al at Pr (iY i 
ih LAS th Li g Tt 8 





At the lowest prices, of direct importation. sited most Perens Quarries, ~ 
@ large assortmsnt of 


Granite and BMlarble, for all purposes of Building, 


Commnnet FRONTS, for Stores and Dwellings; FRONTICES, for Principal Door 
and Hall Entrances; Buttress-Blocks, Steps and Platforms to Doors, Door Sills and 
Lintels, Window Sills and Lintels, Caps, Cornices and Flag Stones; 
Gate Posts, Fence‘and Wall Coping, &e. 


TOMBS, MONUMENTS, AND GRAVE STONES, 


TOGETNER WITH ALL KINDS OF MARBLE WORK. 


NEWTON RICHARDS, 147 Custom es New-Orleans. 





The numerous testimonials of the purit isting oe site Core Laue, the purposes of Masonry, and 
PARTICULARLY for Planters’ ase in Re fake % ‘tee ie boss ary No Carpe Gmmarpgau Mensa 
Quaxrizs” to extend and adopt su —s ~~ insure & more perfect caleinatior, and 


evable him ri of tle L to supply the ine reasio 
All barrels of this Liwz will be stam RICHARDS? CAPE LIME,” and of a size equal to the flour barrel, or 


hree Winchester struck bushels. 
Merchanta, Planters, and the undersi A or the Post Office in thie 
" Pd rig Argos the Line freah trom the l Slide five ed S FE Na Eo landing on the 
river above, or in the City of New-Orleans. -may-lyr 





+ 


GHO. PURVES, 


Perseverance Steam Sash Factory, 


CORNER ST. CHARLES AND CLIO 8TS., NEW-ORLEANS. 


Doors, Sash, Blinds, and Mouldings, made to order, 
FLOORING, CEILING, AND LUMBER. may-lyr 


LOUISIANA STEAM CLOTHING MANUPACTORY. 


THE UNDERSIGNED ARE PREPARED TOFILLATTHE | 
SHORTEST NOTICE, ALL ORDERS FOR 


PLANTATION CLOTHING. 


PLANTERS ARE INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE THEIR GOODS. 


FIEBRARD & CO., 
Nos. 165 AND 167 CANAL-ST., BETWEEN BARONNE AND PHILIPPA, NEW-ORLEANS. 


may-lyr 











D. KERNAGHAN & CGO,, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


BRAZILIAN PEBBLE SPECTACLES 


IMPORTERS OF 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY, 


Cutlery, Guns, Pistols, and Fancy Goods, 


21 CAMP-ST., AND 78 COMMON-ST., NEW-ORLEANS. may-lyr 

















BROWNSON, SLOCUM & HOPKINS, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF . 


Guns, Cutlery, Ladlocks, Dinted Wave, be. 


No. 45 CHAMBERS-STREET, 
NEW-YORK. 


JAMES 8. BROWNSON. FRANK P, SLOCUM, EDWARD HOPKINS. 
July-lyr. 




















Patented, June 28, 1857. 











WM. SELLERS. JOHN SELLERS, JR. 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO. 
Penn’a Avenue & 16th St. Philad’a, 


MANUFACTURE 


ENGINEERS & MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, 


IMPROVED SHAFTING, 


With Self-adjusting Bearings and Double Cone Couplings, to admit of easy attachment, 
Also, Raitway Turning and Sliding Tables and Pivot Bridges. 


The Turn Tables and Pivct Bridges fitted with Parry’s Patent Anti-Friction Box. 
april-lyr. 
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EFFERVESCENT 


SELTZER APERIENT. 


This valuable and popular Sirticine, Foauened in conformity with the 
analysis of the wat«r of the cele ‘tzer Spring in Germany, in 
a most convenient and portable form, has ‘universally received the 
most Favorable recommendations of the Medical profession 
and a Discerning Public, as the 


MOST EFFICIENT AND AGREEABLE 
SALINE APERIENT 


in use, and as being entitled to special preference over the many Mineral Spring waters, Seid- 
litz Powders, and other similar articles, both from its Compactness and greater efficacy. It 
may be used with the best effect in all BILIOUS AND FEBRILE DISEASES, SICK HEAD- 
ACHE, L083 OF APPETITE. INDIGESTION, AND ALL SIMILAR COMPLAINTS, PECU- 
LIABLY INCIDENT TO THE 


SPRING AND SUMMER SEASONS. 

It is particularly adapted to the wants of Travellers, by Sea and Land, Residents in Hot 
Climates, Persons of Sedentary Habits, Invalids and Convatescents; Captains of Vessels and 
Planters will find it a valuable addition to their Medicine Chests. 

With those who have used it, it has high favor, and is deemed indispensable. 

IN A TORPID STATE OF THE LIVER—It renders great service in restoring healthy action. 

IN GOUT AND RHEUMATISM—It gives the best satisfaction, allaying all inflammatory 
symptoms. and in many cases effectually curing those afflicted. 

ITs SUCCESS IN CASES OF GRAVEL, INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN AND COSTIVE- 
NESS—Proves it to be a Medicine of the greatest utility. 

ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, AND THE DISTRESSING SICKNESS SO USUAL DURING 
PREGNANCY—Yields speedily, and with marked success under its healthful influence. 

IT AFFORDS THE GREATEST RELIEF TO THOSE AFFLIOTED WITH, OR SUBJECT 
TO THE PILES—ACTING gently on the bowels, neutralizing all irritating secretions, and 
In fact, i is invaluable in all cases where a gentle sperient or purgati 

is in all cases a e or ve is 
Ine +e form of a Powder, carefally put up Rr potion to keep in any climate, Are 2 
requires water poured upon it to produce a delightful effervescent beverage. 

Numerous testimonials from professional and other tlemen of the highest standing 
throughout the country, and its steadily increasing popularity for a series of years, strongly 

uarantee its efficacy and valuable character, and commend it to the favorable notice of an 
fateliigest public. Prepared aud Sold, Wholesale and Retail, by 


JOHN A. TARBANT & CO., Druggists, No. 278 Greenwich-St., cor. of Warren, N. Y. 





IRON RAILING WORKS. 















THE SUBSCRIBER IS PREPARED TO FILL ORDERS FOR 


IRON RA TGOOAOIN @ 


POR 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PARES, BALCONIES, CEMETERY 
LOTS, STEPS, ETC., 
aL80, 
VERANDAGS, IRON STAIRS, DOORS, SETTEES, CHAIRS, STATUES, FOUNTAINS, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL IRON WORK, 


Having the largest assor(ment of Patterns and the greatest facilities for manufacturing this kind of work. 
Persons can depend on being suited. Orders promptly attended to. Articles boxed carefully, to carry 
to any part of the Union. 
Persons wishing to make selections, by addressing the subscriber, stating what class of work they want, 
will have Portfolies<{ Design sent to them. 
Ww. P. HOOD, 


aov-yr Ridge Avenue and Broad-Street, Philadelphia 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


THE PATENT HAND AND ARM 


Are now made so as to imitate nature very perfectly in appearance and motion. 
THE PATENT LEG 


Has been in use 12 years, and the inventor has received (over all competition,) 
fifty most honorary awards from distinguished seientific societies in the principal 
cities of the world; among which awards are the great Mrpats of the Wor o's 
Exuisition in Lonpon and New-York. Nearly three thousand limbs in daily 
use, and an increasing patronage, indicate the satisfaction Patmer’s Parents 
have given. 
Puicapetpata, Dec., 14, 1858. 
My Dear Siz :—I am really very much gratified to find that your uity and perseyer 
ance haye at length accomplished what the profession has so long waited for in vain—a useful 
ificial Hand and Arm. The models you showed me the other day — to accomplish 
every indication; and are worthy companions to your unequaled “ Artificial Legs.’ After 
many years’ observation of the working of the latter, [am compelled to repeat, what I have 
already expressed in writing, that neither in Europe nor America is there an instrument of 
the kind, in my judgment at least, worthy of comparison with them. 
Trusting that you will continue your efforts to relieve your afflicted fellow creatures, I 
remain, very sincerely yours, 
. Tuomas D. Murrer, 
Emeritus Prof. of Surg. in the Jefferson Med: Col., Phila. 
B. Frank Pater, Esq., &c., &c. 4 


Pamphlets, giving full information, sent gratis to every baa 
8 mos-june sep-3mos B. FRANK PAT ER. 











GROVER & BAKER’S , %:*10NSGF THe PRESS. 


~ 


18 


730 Chestnut Street, ‘Philadelphia. 


\ 


Grover & Baker's is the Best.— Amer. 2 
CELEBRATED Lt is all that it claims to be-—Jndependent. 
We give it the preference.—American 


Ws StwIN9- Hy, It needs to be seen to be appreciated:—Phren. Jour. 


ly We like Grover & Baxer's best.— Ladies’ Wi 
ey Superior to all others.— Mercury. 





It requires no re-spooling.—Hvangelist. «+ 
For family use my hp unrivalled.—D News. 
They sew a seam that wili not rip.— ‘ 


Remarkable for firmness of seam.— Gazette. 


The prince of inventions.— Prot. Ch 
It is woman’s best friend — Weekly Ne 

; = It makes pleasure of toil.—. ing Post. 
—— The favorite for family use.—. Star. 


Summer Street, Boston. The best in use,—Pittaton Journal. 


137 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. The cheapest and best.—Zaston Whig. 
58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. The most successful invention.— Binghamton Rep. 
Is easily m: and understood.— Fort Plains Reg. 
Sy Agencies in all the principal cities aud villages| Grover & Baker's is the best.—Goshen Democrat. 
én the United States. g re eaten coteeeees Cuan 
A NEW STYLE—PRICE, $50. Purchase a Grover & er.—. 


Ynese Machines sew from two spools, and form s seam Mh og most beautiful sewing.— Allentown Dem 





ef unequalled strength, beauty, and elasticity, wh 
oT rip, even if every eurth the beouh. Thay are uns Commend us to Groy het 
questionably the best in the market for family use. angen i leotadinee vs = 

juty-tyr. G@” SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. Will do all the sewing of a family.—@ewego 





To all of which the 7ridwne says, Amén.— Tribune. 
It finishes its own work—others do not.—Home Jo. 


Adapted for woolere linen, or cotton.—Amer. Month:;.. 
reath, 

* Which is the best?” Grover & Baker's.—Dispatch. 

% We have no hesitation in recommending it.—Zepress, 


It performs nobly and expeditiously —Zwaminer. 


It sews strongly, and does not rip.— Life [Uustrated. 
urchman, 


ews, 
We give our preference to Grover & Baker’s.—Student. 
The most blessed invention.— Mother's Magasine. 


. We highly appreciate their value.—American Miss 
495 Broadway, New-York. | Gannot be too highly recommended.— Tenn. 


Not liable to get out of order.— Westchester Jeff. 
The most convenient in use.—Chicago News 4 





THE GREAT BNGLISH REMEDY. 
Thorn’s Compound Extract of Copaiba amd Sarsaparilla 


not enjoyed by any other medicine for the cure of sexual diseases. which 


. P advan 
must, with an enlightened public, render it assuredly highly popular, and a desideratum long 
sought for in the medical world. , It needsno confinement or change of di¢t,, In its approved 
at of paste—it is entirely tasteless, and causes no un t sensation to the pa- 
tient, It has acquired the utmost fegpe dn almost every part of Europe ; it has been tyamioss, 
approved of, and sanctioned by the Faculty of Medicine, and reco: mded by the most emi*’ 
J. B. Thorn, Chemist, London}; and for sale, Wholesale 


nent of the profession. ey ott 
and Retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT & CO., Sole Agents for the United States, 278 Greenwich- 
preparation has been extensively counterfeited by unprincipled par. 


is cane indie 
g.1HO bP 
‘chemist. V 


ties in the United States, 
TO 
SECURE THE GENUINE. 
OBSERVE THIS LABEL, 












BURNED IN : 
ter ar a OF fi LONDON % 
— enn £ JOHN.ATARRANT ‘ 
osebuabiian BACH POT : NEW YORK. © ¥ 
WILL ALSO @, SOLE AGENT... ° 
BEAR NAMES (7- 
vnoenneiael 
AND OF THE 


UNITED STATES AGENT. 
Druggists and Dealers will observe on each Dozen Package the following Label : 
Iuportant Gaprion.—The increased reputation and great demand for Thorn’s Compound 
Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla, have been inducements for others to offer imitations of 
this valuable medicine. Venders are particularly warned of this fact, that they may be oa 
their guard, and not dispose of any impure article, calculated to injure their reputation, and 
destroy the: merits of the original preparation ; to obviate which, the subscriber (successor t® 
James Tarrant; by whom it was first introduced into the United States,) has attached his sig- 
nature to this caution, to counterfeit which is forgery. JOHN A, TARRANT. 
For the aboy. address orders, with full directions for shipment, to 
jaly-ly . OHN A. TARRANT & CO., 278 Greenpteh-street, New-York. 


McLHOD & BELL, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


CHABL BESTOW, So Go 


ee eS ee - 





ARE PREPARED TO RECEIVE CONSIGNMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
\ PRODUCE, AND RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT BUSINESS. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT 
The dire hydra of disease, Dyspepsia, 
is driven totally. and finally = 
the system by this great anti-bilious 
Aves while the Ointment reduces 
the inflamation occasioned by Gout, 
and Rheumatic affections. ‘The Pills 
act in nnison, cooling and refreshing 
the heated blood, and renovating the 
vital organization, 
Ee Sold at the Manufactory, 

-= No. 80 MAIDEN-LANE, W. York, 
ee and by all Druggists, at 25 cents, 63 
cents, and $1 per box or pot. 
























HENRY V. McCALL, 


AGENT FOR THE SALE OF LANDS IN 


LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPPI, ARKANSAS AND. TEXAS, 


OFFICE, No. 50 CAMP-STREET, 
OVER MERCHANTS’ BANK, 
wWiSWeORLBAWS, Th Ae 
july-lyr. 
m I A WOoNnDBAFrUL PumMPe 
; 18 WEST'S IMPROVED, 
SOLD BY GAW & WEST, 203 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








It ee but two necessary valves—no stuffing box—and a strong plunger, is 
fess liable than any other to break or get oat of order, and easier repaired 
whénit does. And yet it isthe most powerful double actingdorce and lift 
pump in the world. And though supplied with two air chambers, and requir- 
ing less expensive pipe, itis yet the cheapest to be found. They give uni- 
versa! satisfaction, as we can prove by hundreds in this city who have bought 
and are using them; and by o hundreds throughout America, Europe, and 
Asia. , 

We beg to refer to the few following named well-known gentlemen who 
have them, viz.:—R. Hoe & Co., J. 0. Morse & Co., W. B. Dinsmore, of Adams 
& Co.; New-York; Robert Rennie, Lodi Print Works, Lodi, N. J.; D. Jose 
Calderon y Kessel, Havana, Cuba; Hon. 8. R. Mallory, Pensacola, Fla.; Col. 
Hallowes, St. Mary’s, Ga.; L. N. Waltball, Marion, Ala.; Isham Thompson, 
ksen, Anderson & Co., hmond, Va.; Hopkins & McGinniss, Tallahassee, F. 


LYON MANUFACTURING CO. GAY & WEST, Agents, 
203 BROADWAY. 
a 


OTIS’ PATENT ROD, 


With solid glass insulators—no metallic connexion between the rod and building, and xo 
contact of the rod with the glass. The most ornamental, andithé safest rod in use. Also, 


DAVIS’ ROD AND MACHINES, 


For corrugating and twisting the copper strip. Also, glass, ring, and other 
cheap and worthless rods at cost. 
Agents supplied on the most favorable terms. 


CAST TRON YIP Ee, 
With screw, flange, and socket joints, wholesale and retail. 





Matagorda, Texas; Clar 














june—ly. 


“THE AMERICAN PUMP.” 


THIS RECENTLY INVENTED POMP STANDS WITHOUT A RIVAL, IT IS MADE 
OF WROUGHT AND CAST IRON, WORKS BY HAND AND LEVER POWER 


IN ALL DEPTHS UNDER ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY FEET, 


It iseimple, powerful, durable, cheap—varying from $18 to $70 
—and con be weed with iret, Yubber, or lead 7 Will not freeze ; 
raises from ten to sixty gallons per minute, an 


WARRANTED IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


As may be seen in cut, rods extend from lever to bottom, where 
they are attached to lever on air-chamber, at bottom, in the shape of 
a's whic reps Gas air-chamber and , pus it 
backwards and forwards, discharging at each end the air-cham- 
ber, causing a perfectly regular motion, and making ft a 


« DOUBLE ACTING FORCE PUNP,” 


Dri the water up through the air-chamber and pipe to the top, 
ver eeiiedele or up inclined planes. 
Drawings and full particulars sent free. Address 


dec-ly JAMES M. EDNEY, 147 Chambers-Street, New-York.. 

















.u i 
‘| SOHANOK & DOWNING, 


p&PéT AND AGENCY FOR 


FRENCH PLATE GLASS 
FOR STORES AND DWELLINGS ; 
ee ALSO, F 
PRENCH GLASS.OF ALL SIZES, 
45 @ 47 CHAMBERS STREET, 


GRENOBLE FIRE HOSE. 


This superior Hose manufactured of the finest of Hemp, with- 
out —* pi ee for the use of FIRE ENGINES 
and FO 8S, MIL 








CE PUM LS and MANUFACTORIES, 
STEAMBOATS and RAIL ROADS, HOTELS and GAR- 
DEWS, and other oa beeper yt 4 s, Its advantages over 
other Hose are its lightness and CHEAPN E88, eosting less than 
ONE HALF of the price cf leather hose, with the same durability,—Certificates of its efficiency from Jrsse 
Gay, Esq., Chief Engineer of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, Lieut. @. B. Barcu, Jonw Ratwpow, and Art G. 
Davis, ksqs., Washington Navy Yard, Aurrep Carson, Esq, Ex-Chief Engineer, New York Fire Dept., 
Samu, A. Faewon, Esq., Chief Engineer, Jersey City, N. J. Fire Dept., Jamzs B. Franom. Esq., Agent and 
Engineer of Locks dnd Canals, Lowell, Mass., and numerous other practical and experienced parties, can be 
examined at my office. Isaac N. Marks, Bsq,, Chairman of the New Orleans Fireman’s OC. A. 


CHARLES LENZMANN, Sole Agent for the United States and the Canadas, 
54 CEDAR STREET, New York. 





SACKETT, BELCHER & CO., 
WEOLESALE GROCERS, 


IMPORTERS OF 
FINE BRANDIES, WINES, OF THE CHOICEST AND BEST BRANDS, SEGARS, ETC., ETC. 


COMM IIESSTON MERCHANTS, 
26 PEARL-STREET, 


Corner Whitehall-Street, foot Broadway. 


Amos M, Sackett, NEW*VORK. William K. Belcher, 
Justus Ralph Sackett, Wm, E, Townsend, Wm. Swunsbore. 


J. F. BROWNE & CO., 


WAR’ PM A KE B'S. 


WAREROOMS, 709 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


GHirings; Music, andvevern Requisite for the Garp. 


PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS FORWARDED BY MAIL FREE. 
ESTARLISHED 1810. 


x. xe. 


bad 

R. BR. B.—Radway’s Relief for Headaches, whether sick or nervous; Rheumatism, Diarrhea, Dys- 
entery, Chole aie’ bate Crane. Influenza, Bloody Flux, Paralysis, Lum Gout, Neuralgia, 
Toothaclie, Small Pox, Fevers, Swollen Joints, Kidney Complaints, Scarlet Fever, Pains around 
the Liver, Pleurisy, Measles, Heartburn, and Pains of all kinds, Radway’s Ready Relief will, 
fn a few minutes, change the miseries you suffer to joys of pleasure. 

RB. BR. B.—Badway's Renovating Resolvent, for the eure of chronic diseases—snch as Serofulous ani 
Syphilitic complaints, Consumptive and other affections of the Lungs and Throat, Induration 
and Enlargements of parts, Eruptive and other diseases of the Skin, Nodes, Tumors, Ulcers, 


spepsia, and all other diseases arising from an impure state of the Blood. 
RB. B. R<Rh " Regula‘ors 











will cure, effectively and speedily, Costiveness, Indigestion, Painter's 
Cholie, Lead ‘Diseases, Inflammation of the Bowel Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Diseases of 
the Heart and Kidneys, Female Complaints, Small Por. Fevers, Measles, etc. etc. Whenever 
the system is out ef order, or the blood impure, a dose of Radway’s Regulators will restore it to 
~ arity, and purify and cleanse the blood. No female shonid 4 without them, 

. R. R. Remedies are sold by Druggists and Merchants everywhere. 


RADWAY & Co.,'No. 23 John-Street, New York. 
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/ CARROLL, HERRIOK & MEAD, 
GERTLEMEN’S 480 ¥ YOuTH’S CLOTHING, 


FURNISHING GOoonDs, 
49 CHAMBERS-ST. , NEW-YORK. 


Manufactured exclusively for the-Southern Trade. Orders faithfully and 


ALLEN, M°LEAN .& BULKLEY, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
Eoreign and Domestic 


DRY Goowvw ss, 
49 Chambers Street, 


New York. 
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JAMES M°LEAN. 


WILLIAM ALLEN, 
WALTER if. BULKLEY. 





HENRYS, SMITH & TOWNSEND, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
Staple and Lancy 
DRYwyY GS-oonryns, 


TmOMAS ©. SMITE, 17 and 19 Warren Street, 

conear cee Hea.” (A few doors West of Broadway,) 
EDWARD FENNER, ’ 

JOHN J. TOWNSEND, New-York. 


LEWIS B. HENRY. 





BULKLEY, FISKE & CO., 
WMOLBSALB GROGBRI 


No.-51 Vesey Street, New: York, 
IMPORTERS OF BRANDIES, WINES.AND LIQUORS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


Also of Hine Wabvana Cigars, 
AGENTS FOR SALE OF VIRGINIA eee TOBACCO, 


AND DEALERS 


PINS GROCESIZS OF B9BRT HSICRIPTION, 
SUITABLE FOR SOUTHERN TRADE. 





JOHN F. SEYMOUR & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


CHINA, GEASS & EARTHENWARE, 


78 WARREN STREET, 


JOHN F. SEYMOUR. } 


ROBERT W. SEYMOUR. New York. 





RAD TAYLOR «& Co.,, 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 






WATCHES, CLOCKS, FINE JEWELRY, 
Precteis Stones, 


AND PANCY GOODS, 
_.§ MAIDEN LANE, New York. 





Fine London Guns, from 
all the most celebrated Ma- 
kers, on hand and imported 
to order. 

Double and Single Guns, 
of ali sizes and prices. 


| GUNS. 
FOLSOM & STEVENS, 


2038 BROADWAY, 
NEW-YORK CITY. 








Deringer Pistols, 

Saloon do., 

Duelling ‘do., 

—e and Pocket Cut- 


ery, 
Eley’s Caps, Wads, and 
Wire Cartridges. 
Powder Flasks, &e , 
Gun Materials for Manu- 








Colt's and about twenty ee 

: Importers & Manufacturers. factories, including ever 

other patterns of Revolving po Ging th the line, rid 
Pistols. SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. Cash or Credit. 





MELIUS, CURRIER & SHERWOOD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


Wa. SMITH BROWN & Go., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 


No. 29 CHAMBERS STREET, 


East.of Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
DE WITT ©. LAWRENCE 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 


42 WARREN 8T., 
New York. 


ESLEY MELIVS, 
R. B. CURRIER, : 
P. P. SHERWOOD, 





WM, SMITH BROWN. 





OSCAR CHEESMAN, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


CHINA, GLASS AND EARTHENWARE, 


145 DUANE-STREET. 
(Second Block west of Broadway,) 
NEW-YORK. 





GEO. W. LIVELY. 





GEORGE W. & JEHIAL READ, 
MANUFACTURERS AND WROLESALS DEALERS IN 
MATS, CAPS. AND STRAW GOODS, 
PARIS STYLE SONNETS, 


FLOWERS, UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, &c., 
50 WARREN and 120 CHAMBERS STREETS, Nao York City. 
Factory, 388, 390 & 392 Broapwary, Ausany, N. Y. 

















ROBERT SHOEMAKER & a 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


Northeast corner of Fourth and Race streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Importers and Manufacturers of Paints, Window and Plate Glass, &c., §€., 


Invite the attention of the Southern trade to their largo stock of 
DESIRABLE GOODS. 
a We are the Sole Agents in Philadelphia for the sale of the-celebrated FRENCH PLATE 
GLASS, from the “COMPAGNIB DE FLOREFFE.” Also, Agents for the celebrated French 


and American Zinc Paints. 
At our Steam Paint Mill, we manufacture White Lead, Red Lead, and every variety of — 


and offer them dry and ground in oil. Likewise, Varnishes, Putty, &c. apl-ly 


CIDER AND VINEGAR 


HENRY F. NIEMANN, 
327 South Water-street, Philadelphia. 


(> Clarified Cider Vinegar, White Wine Vinegar, Champagne Cider, warranted to meet the 
—_—- of the purchaser. 
arrels in good dusting order. apl-ly 


COTTON AND WOOL MACHINE CARD, 
COPPER RIVETED LEATHER HOSE 


Copper Riveted Leather Band Factory. 


All made of the very best quality of Oak-Tanned 
Leather, and warranted equal to any made in the 
United States. 

On hand—a general assortment of articles used by 
Cotton and Woollen Manufacturers, Machine Shops, 
Locomotive Builders, Rgiire ds, &c., ‘ke. 

Rerer to—Chance- rooks, i Esq., President B. & O. 
BR. B. Company. 

Henry Tyson, Esq.. Master of Machinery B. & 0. R.R. 


los! Ou 
Messrs. A. & J. Denmead & Sons, Locomotive Build- 
ers. &e. 
Messrs Poole & Hunt, Machinists. 
JOHN H. HASKELL, 
jan-13mos No. 33 South Eutaw-st., Baltimore, Md, 


UNION WORES, BALTIMORE. 
POOLE & HUNT, 


Are prepared, with the most ample facilities, to fill at short notice, and of best materials and 
workmanship, orders for 


STEAM ENGINES, OF ANY SIZE. 


PLATE CAR WHEELS AND CHILLED TIRES, equal to any produced in the counteg 
WHEELS AND AXLES titted for use. 

HYDRAULIC PRESSES, for expressing Oils, and for other purpo 

MACHINERY, of the most approved construction, for Flouring and Saw-Mills, 
GASHOLDERS, of any size, and Machinery and Castings ofall kinds, for Gas Works. 
STEAM BOILERS AND W TER be of any size or description. 

SHAFTING, PULLIES, AND HANGE jan-13mos 


























BONN D’S MIStTvuReEe, 


FOR THE CURE OF 
RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS, BRUISES, OLD SORES AND CUTS; ALSO, FOR BRUISES, 
“SPRAINS, SWELLINGS; CUTS, GALLS, OLD SORES, &0,, IN HORSES, 
Prepared and Sold, Wholésale and Rétail, (ONLY,) at 
PAUL G. OLIVER’S DRUG AND CHEMICAL STORE, 


N. E. Corner of Chestnut and Broad Streets, Philadelphia. 





The superior excellence of this Embrocation for the cure of the above affections, has been 
so fully proved, and its reputation is so well, established, as to render it entirely unnecessary 
to enlarge upon its admirable properties. 

Horses being particularly liable to injuries which frequently endanger the livés as well os 
usefulness of those valaable animals, the Bonp's Mrxrure has been extensively used amongst 
them for 25 years past, with the most signal benefit. Sprains, Bruises and Swelling, it speed- 
ily cures. It cleanses cuts, galls, and old sores, and causes them rapidly to heal. 

PRICE #21 PER GROSS, $2 PER DOZEN. Smo-june, 





LADD, WEBSTER & CO.,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED SEWING MACHIN ES, 


ret-ly 820 CHESTNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





A. PARDEE! c& CoO., 


COAds DBRAHhBRS, 


No. 303 WALNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
CRANBERRY PARDEE, Jr. 


SUGAR LOAF, COALS. te goes Hazicton, Penn 
Philadelphia. 


HAZLETON, 
These Superior Coals are Mined and Shipped exclusively by ourselves. apr-ly 


COLBERT’S 


ENVELOPE AND BAG MANURACTORY AND PRINTING OFFICE, 


123 (late 55) SOUTH FOURTH-ST., BELOW CHESTNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 


(>> Engraving, Envelope Printing, Homeopathic et a oo Flour and Salt Bags, a 
made and printed. Also, Paper Bags for Groceries, Garden Seeds, &c. apr-ly 








LETTERS BY STHAM. 
SIGNS? SIGNS? 


AT THE 


United States Steam Cuthed Bloch Better Emporium, 
No. 35 SOUTH THIRD-ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


Where every variety. of House and Sign Painting, Graining, 
Gasing, aiding, Bronzing, &c., is neatly executed. 

C. MURPHY has on hand the argest and best assort- 
ied o ‘Carved Bloek Letters in the United States. He can 
supply them beautifully finished for Signs (ready packed for 
shipment) at 24 hours’ notice. All orders promptly executed. 











WM. DD. ROGER 
COACH AND LIGHT CARRIAGE BUILDER, 


Manufactory, Corner Sixth and Master Streets; 
Repository, 1000 and 1011 Chestnut-Street, Philadelphia. 
CARRIAGES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION BUIDT TO ORDER. apr-ly 











Fire and Inland Navigation Risks accepted on terms consistent with Solvency and Fair Profit. 





$666,140.10. _ 
SURPLUS JULY ist, 1858, 





















on LOSSES PALD, OVER $11,000 000. 


ETNA 
ADusurawe game, Dartty vd, Gt. 


Wranch 171 Vine St. Cincinnati.) 








INCORPORATED A.D. 1819. 
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CHARTER PERPBSTVUAL. 





CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 


Absolute and Unimpaired. 





> 


E. G@. RIPLEY, President. vi BRACE, Jr. Secretary, 
T. A. ALEXANDER, Vice President. J. B. BENNETT, Gen. Agt. 

> 
; Srqamuyed) ulvow) a’ NATIONAL BASIS, wil) dhayemeded in) then 
\uimeihol Cities and) Sorums af most) Stakes amd eniterred. ah hlications 


made) te amy duly authored. ctqunl) jrombittly, alkended— te. Dalicies 
ipued naithoul. dalany, 
Property Insured against the Dangers of Fire and Perils 

of Inland Navigation, at liberal Rates and Rules. 








"SIBOA C4 0% 








gayProperty owners desiring reliable indemnity that stands the test of 
time to public satisfaction and credit to the Corporation, will not be disap- 
pointed by obtaining Insurance with this old established and leading 4 


Insurance Company. } 
er 
a 








With the prestige of 39 years’ success & experience 
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A NEW AND IMPORTANT DISCOVERY! 
PRENTISS 


WASHING AND. SCOURING. SOLUTION. 


MANUFACTURED FROM SOLUBLE GLASS.—PATENTED JUNE 22, 1858. 


This important discovery has just been patented by the United States, and it is now confi- 
dently recommended to manufacturers, seen others. It is a labor-saving prepara 
tion, and costs less 2 pel of any other wn for cleansing purposes. While it 
cleanses, whitens, on, Linen, and Woolen Goods, of every jon, it will 
not injure a te fabric. Certificates of its value have been given by some of the 
leading manufacturers of the country, as well as by many reliable housekeepers and citizens. 
Printers will discover that the Solution aliuded to will cleanse their type nore readily than 
the old system of using Potash.—Manufactured by the Patentee, and for sale by 


ly-dee SAMUEL GRANT, Jr., & CO., 139 8. Water-St, Philadelphia. 


CHESNUT GROVE WHISKEY, 


A desire to lessen the consumption of impure spirits, knew- 
— injurious effects on the constitution, has induced the 
g to the public of an article, which the analyzation ot 
Professor CHILTON, a Chemist, of New-York, and 
, GARRE & CAMAC, of Philadelphia, 

beyond all question to be the most pure, and conse- 
least injurlous spirit ever offered the American 





Certificate of James R. Chilton. 


f “TI have analyzed a sample of CHESNUT GROVE WHIS- 
/ KEY, received from Mr, Charles Wharton, Jr., of Philadel- 
phia, and baying carefully tested it, Lam pleased to state 
that it is entirely free From poisonous or deleterious sub- 
— It is an unusually pure and fine flavored quality of 
Ww 


New-Yorx, September 3d, 1858.” 


ey. 
“JAMES R. CHILTON, M. D., Analytical Chemist. 





“ ParLaDELpauis, September 9th, 1858. 


*Dear Siz: We have carefully tested the sample of CHESNUT GROVE WHISKEY which 
omsent us, and find that it contains none af the coieenoes substance known. as Fousil Oil. which 
the charaeteristicand injurious ingredient of the Whiskeys in general use. 


“ Yours, respectfully, 
“BOOTH, GARRETT & CAMAC, Analytical Chemists. 
“To Cuas. WHagrToN, Jr., No. 23 South Front- street Philadelphia.” oct-lyr. oet 





AMERIGAN SOLIDIFIED MILK, 
DRIED AND GRANULATED FROM PURE MIL 


M the American Solidified Ailk Works, 


NEAR AMENIA, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y¥. 
SECURED BY LETTERS PATENT, DATED JUNE 27, 1854. 





WARRANTED TO KEEP FOR YEARS IN ANY CLIMATE. 


~ 








' hag aera aa yA by the New-York pe ee ne 
and by icians ew- Yor its purity and high natritive is the 
only article that is susceptible of no change from climate or = It is especially recom- 
mended to persons living at the south and upon our seaboards. Pamphlets containing a 
destription of its epreretiee, with certificates from many.who have used it, will-be sent 
upon app 

apl-ly H.C, HEPBURN, Agent, 73 Liberty-St, N. Y. 
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BEMENT & DOUGHERTY, 
INDUSTRIAL WORKS, 


2029 CALLOWHILL-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Lathes, Planers, Shaping, Slotting, Boring, Drilling, Wheel and Screw Cutting; Punching 
and Shearing Machines; Wheel Presses, Cranes, Cupolas, Forges, Ladles, &c. 

SHAFTING.—Bement’s Patent Improved Adjustable Hangers; superior to any others in ase, 
having both Vertical and Horizontal Adjustment, and Gelf-adjusting Ball and Socket Bearings. 

EF Catalogues, with full descriptions, sent at request. 

Refer to Messrs. Leeds & Co., Messrs. McCann & Patterson, New-Orleans; Messrs. I. D. Spear 
& Co., Messrs. Skates & Co., Mobile; Gerard B. Allen, Esq.; Messrs. Gaty, McCum & Co., and 
others, St. Louis, and all the Southern 4nd Southwestern Railroad Companies. apl-1 


THE NEW-ORLEANS DELTA. 


PUBLISHED BY THE NEW-ORLEANS DELTA NEWSPAPER COMPANY. 











TERMS-PER ANNUM. 


DAILY DELTA, Invariably in Advance, . . . - . $10 
WEEELY DELTA, do. do. : = ‘i . ‘ 3 
SUNDAY DELTA, do. do. " é A 2 


For any time less than one year the DAILY DELTA will be delivered to Sub- 
scribers in the City, at TWENTY CENTS PER WEEK. 


A. REED, 


BULL DRRS Mid, 


Marshall and Franklin Avenue, 
Wareroom, 215 North Second-street, Philadelphia. 


. Doors, Sash, Blinds, Shutters, Mouldings, Brackets, Newell Posts, 
Balusters, 





C.5 
Warrasted of Good Material and Workmanship.- 
Also, Wood-working Mac for Planing, Tenoning, Morticing, Working Mouldings, ke, 


june-ly 


ee 


TAW & BEERS? 
CAR GREASE, 


Used for ten years on many roads, and is eminently superior to any other grease or oil as an 
Economical and Durable Lubricator. 


WHITE AND BLACK GREASE, 


ee — Carriages, Carts, Drays, Wagons, and heavy Machinery, in tin cans, kegs and 
rreis. 
(# For sale by Druggists and others, and the Manufacturers, 
TAW & BEERS, 18 South Witenes 
B 





uA. 
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CELEBRATED FARINA CRACKERS, 


=e from material prepared from that portion of the Wheat which is most nutritious and 
ealthful. i 

It is estimated that one pound contaiis as much nutriment as two pounds of bread, as it is 
usually baked. 


WING’S FARINA CRACKERS 


are of small size, over ninety to the pound, and baked dry. They are delightful to the taste, 
and one of the best Crackers ever produced for family use. 


FOR LUNCH, 


and*with Oysters, they are unequalled. 

We ask every mother to procure WING'S FARINA CRACKERS for herchildren. They 
are far superior to many of the preparations usually given to them, being decidedly more 
healthful and notrishing, and as they dissolve readily in the mouth, are always eaten with a 
fine zest. 

Ladies and gentlemen will find them unsurpassable for their 


FINE FLAVOR AND PLEASANT TASTE. 


Delicate ladies, and all persons whose habits are more or less sedentary, will find WJNG’S 
CRACKERS most excellent. 

For Professional Gentlemen, Bankers, Merchants, and Clerks, they may be used for Lunca 
with great advantage in maintaining a healthful regularity of the system. 

Teachers and scholars in schools, generally, will find them very agreeable. 

WING’S FARINA CRACKERS are a most valuable article for travellers in the cars; or 
on shipboard, at sea, they are one of the very best things that can be eaten. 

The use of them is becoming widely extended, and, in order to guard agaiyst deception, 


EACH CRACKER IS STAMPED WITH THE NAME OF “A, WING.” 


There are no other Crackers manufactured in the United States like these, or known as true 
Farina Crackers. 

WING@S FARINA CRACKERS may be procured of the best Family Grocers generally, 
by whom they are extensively sold in different portions of the United States, and at whole- 
sale only of A. N. THOMPSON & ©O., 

jan-ly Nos, 221 and 223 Fulton-street, New-York. 





PETER LORILLARD, 


SNUFF AND TOBACCO 


MANUFACTURER, 


Wo. 20 Chambers-street, YVew- York. 


UG On application as above, a circular of prices will be sent. sept-ly 








LATHROP & WILKINSON, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBE OF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTI 


FANCY Goons, 


Combs, Buttons, Brushes, Woed and Willew Ware, &c. 


15 MURRAY-STREET, 


PAOLT LATHROP. ; 
FR' ‘DERICK WILKINSON. NEw -WOREKE. 


jw y-lyr. 














FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
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Aew-Aork and Havre Steamship Company. 

































The United States Mail Steamers, ‘0, 2,500 tons, D. Lines, Commander; Fulton, 2,500 tons, 
J. A. Wotton, Commander; will leave New-York, Havre, and Southampton, in the year 1859, 
on the following days: 


1859. 1859. 1859. 
FROM NEW-YORK. i FROM HAVRE. FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Steamer Fulton, June 25, Steamer Arago, June 28, Steamer Arago, June 29, 
* Arago, July 23, “Fulton, July 26, * — Fulton, July 27, 
¥ Fulton, Aug. 20 “« — Arago, Aug. 23, Arago, Ang. 24, 
“ Arago, Sept. 17, « Fulton, Sept: 20, “ — Fulton, Sep. 21, 
y Falton, Oct. 15, “" Arago, Oct. 18, ne Arago, Oct. 19, 
A Arago, Nov. 12, “ Pulton, Nov 15. ” Fulton, Nov. 16, 
$ Fulton, Dec. 10, me rat tha 13. * Arig. Dec. 14. 
1860, 1860, é 
Steamer Arago, Jan’y 7 teamer Fulton, Jan. 10, Steamer Fulton, Jan. 11, 
“* Fulton, Feb. a: “  Arago, Feb. 7, “ — Arago, Feb. 8, 
+B! “i Arago, March 3 « Fulton, Mar. 6, og Fulton, Mar. 7, 
“  Pulton, March 31, “  ‘prago, April 3, “  Arago, April 4, 
_ Arago, April 28 & Fulton, May 1 “ Fulton, May 2, 
“ Fulton, May 26, “  Arago, May 29, “  Arago, May 30. 
> Arago, Jane 23. “ ~ Pulton, June 26. “ Fulton, June 27. 








These steamers, built expressly for Government service, with double engines under deck’ 
every care has been taken in the construction of hull and machinery, to insure safety and 
speed; the ships have five water-tight compartments, enclosing the engines, so that in the 
event of collision, or strang@ing, water could not reach them; and the pumps being free to 
work, the safety of the vessel and passengers would be secured. Recent experience has de- 
monstrated the absolute necessity of this mode of construction. The accommodations for pas- 
sengers are believed to combine every comfort and convenience that can be desired. 


From New-York to Southampton or Havre, Ist cabin...... Sings tonedce sooo + $130 
” - . ee  ceadeded Pecdncecocenes 75 
From Hayre or Southampton to New-York, Ist “ 22. .s.0.-eeeeeeeeesees 700 frs. 
o ” * ”  *. Dee Bide covccsescees 350 frs. 


To passengers going to London, these steamers offer the a of economy, both in time 
andexpense. Specie delivered in London, No passage secured until paidfor. An experienced 
surgeon on board. All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 

For freight or passage, apply to 
W. 8. DRAYTON, Agent, 7 Broadway, 
4 . WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
AMERICAN EUROPEAN EXPRESS CO., Paria 


sep-lyr. 





ARTIFICIAL LEGS AND HANDS. 
SELPrHO’s ANGLESEY BEG. 


Brom Valentine Mott, M. D. 
The best of all is the proof of those who wear them, 


Fatenp 8: Central Park yesterday—the roughest kind of trav- 
elling—and life-like feeling of your new Patent Joint, und toex- © 
rience the self- foot takes on such rocky and uneven . It 
ruly « great invention, ana my heart I wish you that suceess which you so high t. 

» » 


Send for a circular. H. 
Patented May, 1456 and 1857. Also, 

SELPHO’S ARTIFICIAL HAND, 

A new and useful substitute for a lost hand, so arranged that the wearer can open and shut the 

fingers, &c. Adiress, WM. SELPHO, 516 Broadway, New-York. | 

june-Smos, 
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, The Human Hair: -How many persons abuse this delicate and beautiful ornament 

by burning it with alcoholic washes and plastering 1t with grease, which has no affinity for the 
_ skin and is not absorbed. Burnett’s Cocoaine, a compound of Coeoa-nut Oil, &c., is unrivalled, 
- as.a dressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is peculiarly adapted to its various condi- 
tions, preventing its falling off, and promoting its healthy growth. See advertisement, 
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Cocoaine 


Cocoain 


Kills Dandruff. 
' 9 
Burnett's Cocoaine 
Is not Greasy or Sticky. 
PREPARED CNLY BY 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 
No. 27 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON, 
And soid every where, 


Burnett's Cocoaine 
emains Longeft i 
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Promotes its healthy Growth. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Is not an Alcoholic Wath. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 
Affords the richest Lustre. 


Gives New Life to the Ha 
Subdues Refractory Hair. 
Burnett's Cocoain 
Burnett's Cocoaine 


Burnett's Cocoain 


Soothes the Irritated Scalp Skin. 
R 


Burnett's Cocoain 


Leaves no Disagreeable Odor. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


"Gosts Fifty Cents'a Bottle 


Burnett's 
Burnett's 
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ADAPTED renee ‘ro THE SOUTHERN AND W RN STATES 0 
STATISTICS OF FOREIGN AND pounce Jupueter 


| Tekme, $5 Pee Aitan, in Advance. Post 
- Complete Sets, or any 
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LIST OF PAYMENTS SINCE JULY, 1859. ee 
Linsomel thar i-ceoree Williams. July, 1860—George W. Hartison. Janvary; 3900—J. | a 





I. bette 
; dvkansas.—Jaly, 1900-—W. K. Beek. February, 1580—De, R. A. Barton. 

; California. — December, 1859—Austin BE. Smith a 
; Georgia.—J uly. 1850. B. Holmes. January, 1860-=John P. King. 4 

- oO. 2 






















Eocttate ely 1359—L. L. Shreve. December; 180—W. Jarvi-« . ‘ 
Mississipplic-Juls, 1860 —Satee Sea Me sion G. Hamphelen, $20; R. =e 
uly, es uw ¥ 
K. lack, J. ¥' Gritin. Fotruary, 1860-—T, E. B. es, J. ‘hae =P. tamphe TA. Bin- 
> ford. $10. Fulyy “van ence pe $10. * He eek ist > . 
Missouri.—Dvcem ber. Thomas ey mn ion, D. 
Roberts & Mort at, Mercantile Library. suly 1 ‘a ra saimara ie, iio Chae 
r of Commer i 
Ohio.—J aly, 3588. ae , 
South Carol’na.—Ma oy. 2 Wilson, << ith Aaorgcinibn ie, = 1860—J. A. 


.c. 
Tennesset.—J —John rs Taylor. 


es =~ ARR en's Crit ar Aasocia tsp axall de thes, 0.3 
inia— ¥ ‘ou tion. x 
Wor , m. datunryy 1800 James Rive ver & ea” dune, 1859 “Tt Batmpaoe. 8 Bets. 
ndtrsom, mp. } 

Advertisements.—Chickerings & Bons, soe aos 50; bicewas Holloway #10; Matias Curi a rw 2 Tl 
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. "usr or PAYMENTS Ince AUGUST, 1830. % 

Pa Mabama —July; 1859--R.H, Carpenter. A, M. Bark ine, 1360-3. 7. Wiswall.. 
ae Jaxeniy 1800-—Dr. JM ‘Spencer, Wm. Taylor, Jaly, 1856—B, , Robert P. Lide, w. EK. 
4 See = 

Be. ‘Califor 1890. 5. Bennstt. — .. S : a 
ee «on dea ope tg vo Beats oe, ey, 18 ul bead seend Navy Depar t. 

: Interior te vere yey, General I “a te 

|} Btorida.—July, 1900—Ina, Berard, $10. Aes = 

Bes, Georgia. S Jaana 1800—W. L.. Forlow. July, 1860-—Dr. J. 8. Whittén, $1 $10. 


ae Pica 
+ Lowistana.—Suly, 1860—James M. Searles, J. 3. Klienpeter, J. A. 8 Louis Dexobry U.Deatty, 
: — = oo Ca. neo. 1860—A. D. Lewis, January, 1859—-B. J. arrow: 810 : M4 J 
{ 460—Thomas J, Bastman. ° 1860-—-E. D_ War, i. Rafin, Hos. P.| 
Axor Aa err, N. R. McMurray, D. J. Porter, L. M. Sea, J. Been, Alene Campbell. 
; 
: 
; 





; Turner, 1. 3. Hamilton. July, 1859—E L. King. January, 18 
; ississippi —January, inte = Reims, s 1800 Dr J. Hi. fograia 





7 ics WF. ¥. toh Jacvery, Mey voceph  Regaa, $3 a DA. Ward Nair 
W. F. Semi aquar coon Jane, ° é 
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